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FOREWORD 


BY 

sheth waechand hirachand. 


The story of the Sugar Industry in India should read 
like a romance in the history of Industries of any country 
in the World. Although India is to-day mainly an 
agricultural country and was first in the world to produce 
sugarcane and sugar, she has been for more than two 
generations importing the whole of her sugar require- 
ments from foreign countries. Sugar after all is a 
slightly refined process near gur or jaggery which India 
has been making for ages. The import of sugar, even for 
a poor country like India, came to enonnous figures, like 
a million tons per year, causing a drain of about 
Rs. 15/- crores per year. When, however, public 
disaffection became acute and the Government saw that 
various other public organisations were catching not only 
the imagination of the masses but were also successful in 
doing concrete good to the masses and there was the 
pressure of local agitation, the Government agreed to give 
real protection to this industry. It is said that even to 
this the Government agreed, because the introduction of 
this protection did not adversely affect any British 
Industry. Immediately after the protection was granted 
and within a short period like three years India will 
produce almost all the sugar that she requires. In spite 
of the acutest depression in the whole world and in spite 
of the shyness of Indian Capital and illiteracy nearly 
Rs. 20/- crores are estimated to have been invested in 
this industry in most modern machinery. It is a gratify- 
ing feature of this scheme of protection that almost 95 
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per cent of the new Sugar factories are Indian owned and 
managed. This to my mind is a convincing illustration 
of what protection can do. Not only is the country 
expected to produce all the sugar she requires but after 
1934-35 season, it is exj^ected that the country will have 
to look out for outside markets for exjjort of her sugar. 

I think at the end of the 15 years, probably earlier, 
we should be able to do away with protection. My 
reasons for thinking thus are that while the Indian 
Sugar Committee in 1920 would have been satisfied 
with a recovery of 8 per cent some of the Indian 
Factories are now getting an average recovery of a 
little above 11 per cent. Similarly it seems quite 
ix>ssible to get an average like that of Java of 60 tons per 
acre of Adsali (16 month) sugar cane crop. As a matter 
of fact a production of 50 tons per acre has already been 
attained. Similarly for plant sugar cane 45 tons per acre 
of Java varieties seems practicable. It might be interesting 
here to note that in the Deccan a Prize of Rs. 1000/- is* 
being offered by the Maharashtra Chamber to the cane 
grower who gets 100 tons of sugar cane per acre. With 
these facts before us one is justified in thinking that at the 
end of 15 years of protection the country should be able to 
do away wdth protection. After all, being an agricultural 
countn?^, we ought to excel in a commodity like cane. 
Although we are not yet an industrialised country we are 
producing the cheapest and the best pig iron in the world 
as also the best cement and com para tiveU?^ cheap cement too. 
Similarly production of cheap sugar also is, to my mind , 
only a question of a few years. 

The Industry has given employment to about 1500 
Graduates in chemistry and mechanical Engineering plus 
about one hundred thousand factory workers, in these days 
of unemployment. This industry has found a new cash 



market for about sixty lakhs of tons sugar cane worth about 
Rs. 6 crores which gives employment to half a million 
agriculturists. To this splendid service and response of 
the Indian Industrialists the Government however have 
returned a kick in the shape of the excessive excise duty 
of Rs. 1/5 per Cwt. recently announced. The basic 
principle underlying the imposition of this duty is wrong 
inasniuchas it is founded on the idea of adding a surcharge 
equivalent to the excise duty. This is not fair to the 
industrialist as price of sugar to the consumer in the 
country is already much cheaper than this surcharge would 
justify. It is estimated that the consumer is already getting 
a benefit of at least about Rs. 2-10-0 per Cwt., owing to 
internal competition as against the surcharge of Rs. 1-5-0 
which is thus not operative. The benefit to the consumer 
on this account alone conies therefore to about 3 crores of 
rupees per year. 

The main argument, however, would be that a 
legislature and a Government having solemnly assured the 
industrialist of an uninterrupted protection for 15 years 
should not go back upon their word by adding to the basic 
cost of the industrialist by imposing an excise duty. If 
the Industrialist’s profit became reduced owing to molasses 
not fetching any price or price of sugar falling owing to 
internal competition, he took these risks with open eyes and, 
is prepared to face these; but there is no justification on 
any grounds of equity or business morality for the 
Government to add to his cost by means of an excise duty. 

A careful analysis of the balance sheets of sugar 
companies for the 1933-34 crushing season will easily 
explode the theory of profiteering. I hope that this 
monograph will be published annually and balance sheets of 
a few factories will be given therein, for the information of 
the public, as it will be very useful. 
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The monograph is planned in a scientific way and 
sliould be useful to scholars desirous of studying this 
industry. 


IIOMUAY : 

jrd March, 1^34. 


Walchand HikACHANI) 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Encouraged by the appreciation and the response that 
my last two monographs on the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry — Its Past, Present and Future, and How to 
Compete with Foreign Cloth, met with from the public, 
I have ventured to publish the present monograph on the 
Indian Sugar Industry — Its Past, Present and Future. 
The idea of tliis publication first originated in my mind 
during June, 1933, in view of the very great interest that 
was evinced by the public in the development of this 
industry after the grant of protection to it by the Govern- 
ment of India in April 1932. The absence of any 
information about the extent, the peculiar features, and the 
prospects of development of this industry in India, with 
the exception of the valuable Reports of the Indian Sugar 
Committee (1920) and of the Indian Tariff Board (1930) 
which have become obsolete with respect to several matters, 
impelled me to undertake a scientific research on the subject 
and to prepare a comprehensive monograph giving 
authoritative, up-to-date and reliable information pertain- 
ing to the industry, in order that it may furnish some help 
and guidance to the industrialists, scholars, and public 
men, taking a keen interest in the industrial development 
of this country in general, and of this industry in 
particular. 

I have attempted to treat the subject-matter of the 
monograph in a scientific manner and have discussed 
briefly most of the important problems in a similar spirit. 
I have also given considerable statistical and other relevant 
information relating to the Sugar Industry in India, as 
also in other parts of the world, in order to enable a fair 
comparison being made of the stage of development of the 
industry in India with that of other countries, and to point 
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directions in which further improvements are possible and 
feasible. Due to the hurry in the preparation of this 
monograph, several defects and deficiencies have been left 
therein, and I will feel very grateful if any of my readers 
will lx; gocxl enough to make suggestions calculated to 
enhance the utility of this treatise in any way. I shall 
consider myself amply rewarded if the publication of this 
monograph at this juncture is helpful in crystallizing the 
opinion of the industrialists, the public and the Government 
in regard to various problems confronting the industry, 
e.g. fixation of prices of cane, licensing of factories, alloca- 
tion of zones, utilization of b37^ -products, directions of 
research, and ini]n*ovement in agriculture, manufacture, 
etc., relations between cane-growers and sugar-manu- 
facturers, single sugar selling organization, imposition of an 
excise dvit^^ on Indian factory sugar etc. and thus enabling 
the industry as well as the Government to concert effective 
measures for increasing in any manner the efficiency and 
prosperity of this industry, representing a total investment 
of over Rs. ‘25 crores, giving emplo^unent to over 80,000 
workers, stopping the drain of about Rs. 15 crores every 
year, and supporting no less than 15 million agriculturists 
whose interests are indissolubl^’^ bound uj) with this 
industry. 

1 have endeavoured to show that India is situated 
exceptionally well in regard to manufacture of sugar from 
cane, and I feel that if suitable encouragement is given 
to this industr 3 ^, India should be able not only to supply 
fully the quantity of sugar required b37 her, which she has 
alread 3 ’^ practically done, hxit also to supply sugar to other 
countries in the world. What is needed is a bold and 
continuous policy of encoiiragenient to this industry, by 
the Government of this countr 3 ^, in appreciation of the 
importance and advantages of development of industries in 
India. 
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If circumstances are favourable and the need is felt, 
I hope to make this publication an Annual one, and to 
deal with the latest features in the industry in all parts 
of the world, in order that those interested iti the develop- 
ment of the Indian Sugar Industry may keep abreast of 
the times and may be able to measure the progress made 
by the industry from year to year and to effect continual 
improvements therein, in order to enable India to rank, 
before long, amongst the most efficient sugar-producing 
countries of the world, and to supply the requirements of 
sugar to other parts of the British Enij^ire, if not, indeed, 
to other countries of the world. 

I must express my great indebtedness to my friend 
Mr. R. C. Srivastava, Sugar Technologist to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, Cawnpore, for the very 
valuable help he has readily given to me at all times. 
I am also obliged to my friends, Mr. S. P. Shah, and 
Mr. S. Tall, Directors of Industries, United Provinces, and 
Bihar and Orissa, respective^, and to Mr. Charan Das, 
Secretary of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
for the assistance the 3 ^ have so kindly given to me from 
time to time. 

I must also thank Mr. B. M. Birla, Mr. J. M. Townie, 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Tala 
Shri Ram, Mr. Noel Deerr, and other friends who have 
so kindly discussed with me various problems pertaining to 
the industry, and encouraged me in other ways in bringing 
out this publication. To Mr. Walchand, I am, indeed, 
very grateful for having kindly agreed to write a foreword 
to this monograph. 

I have given a few striking facts about the industry 
in India in "The Sugar Industry at a Glance", appearing 
in front of the 1st page. 
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It would hardly be necessary for me to observe that 
the views expressed in this monograph are my own and 
have no necessary connection with the views of any of the 
Associations with which I have the honour to be associated. 

Dated 22nd March, jg34. 

C/o Indian Sugar Mhxs Association, Gandhi 

135, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE. 


I. Sugar-Cane Factories* * * § & Khandsari.f 


Year. 


No, of 
r'actones. 


liehar. 


Factory Khandsarit 

ProdiK’tion Production 

Tons. 'I'ons. 


1931-32 

31 

1932-33 

57 

1933-34 

135 


14 

12 

158,581 

2,50,000 

33 

19 

290,177 

2,75,000 

70 

34 

6vSI),000 (Kst.) 

2,60,000 



(Govt.’s Estimate is 




5,86,000.) 



2 . Total Production of Sugar and Cur and Yield of Raw Sugar in Tons. 

U.P. Behar. Gur for Yield of 


Year. 

Total vSugar (I'oiis). 



direct 

Raw Sugar 



Factory Production only 

consumption. 

(Gur). 

1931-32 

4,78,000 

66,312 

75,091 

27,72,000 

38,80.000 

1932-33 

6, .56, 000 

140,344 

126,610 

32,45,000 

46,84,000 

1933-34 

10, 00, 0001 



30,00,000 

50,67, 000!f 


(Est.) 



(Kst.) 


. Total 

and Per Capita Con 

.^umptio-n of Sugar in 

Tndia.§ 


Year. 

Consumption of 
Sugar in Tons. 

Per Capita Consumption in lbs. 

Sugar. Gur. 

Total. 

1932-33 

9,82,000 

6 

17-7 

23-7 

1931-32 

9,40,000 (E.st.) 

58 

20-4 

262 

1933-34 

9,40,000 (Do.) 





* For a complete list of Factories, Names of Manapinp Agents, capacity etc., see 
Appendix III. 

t Estimates of Khaiidsari Production are Conjectural. An Enquiry has been under- 
taken for ascertaining Khandsari Production in U. P. in 1933. 

+ Please correct the mistake in the total on page 57 where 1100000 is printed instead 
of 10,50,000. A deduction of 50,000 tons is made on account of damage to factories due 
to the recent earthquake, and late starting of several factories. 

U India continues to lead as the largest sugar producing country in the world. 
Till 1931, Cuba was leading. 

§ For consumption in other countries, see page 67. 
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4. World^s Production and Consumption {in Metric Tons). 


Year. 

Total rrodiK’lion 
of Sugar. 

Prodnclion 
from caut*. 

I'roduction 
from Beet. 

Consump- 

tion. 

Excess of l*ro- 
duction over 
Consumption. 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

27.000. 000 

26.000. 000 
26,000,000 

18,000,000 

17.000. 000 

17.000. 000 

8,910,000 

8,000.000 

8,000,000 

26,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

750,000 

70.000 

30.000 


(These figures art approximate only) 


5. Average and Maximum Percentage Recovery in India and Java. 


Year. 

Jndia 

(averagej 

D.I*. 

(avera.ge) 

Ueliar Boiuhay 

(average). (Maximum). 

Java 

(average) . 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

8- 89% 
8.66% 

9- 00% 
(Iilxpected). 

8-59% 

8-65% 

9-06% 

8-60% 

11-1% 

11-92% 

6. Uses 

of Cane. 





Year. 

I’ereenlage Ouanlity 

of Cane Ciushed in 

Crushed in I'actories 

Eaclorics. (Tons). 

I'or iiiir Khan- 

Manufacture dsan. .neu- 

in Tons, Tons. 

J ons. 

Total Cane 
Crop in 
'Ions. 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

4-1% 

()'6% 

10-0% 

(Esl.) 

17.83.000 

33.50.000 
v55, 00.000 

29.871.000 

34.595.000 

5,000,000 5,400,000 
5,500,000 5,500,000 

43,316,000 

50.000. 000 

55.000. 000 
(l?st.) 


7. Crushing Season and Capacity of Factoiics in India. 

(a) Average Caiie-crusliing capacity of Factory per day 

of 22 hours .. ... ... ... 600 Tons 

(b) Average duration of Cane-crushing Season All-India 


in 1932-3.3 




• 134 

Da3?s 

(c) Maxinnini Duration 

do. 

do. 

in 1932-33 

. 184 

Days 

(d) Average Duration 

do. 

do. 

in U. P. 

■ 144 

Days 

(e) Average Duration 

do. 

do. 

in Beliar 

. 154 

Days 


S. Acreage under Sii}iar-Canc ; Total CP Average Production oj Cane Per Acre. 


Year. 

Total 

Acreage. 

Acreage under 
Impro\-ed 
vaTictie,s. 

Average Cane 
production per 
Acre (in 'I'onvS). 

Total Cane Crop 
(in Terns). 

1931-32 

3.076,000 

1,170,000 

14 

43,316,000 

1932-33 

3.32l,000-‘’ 

1,814,000 

15 

50,000,000 

1933-34 

3,305,000 


16 

55,000,000 





(Esti.) 

Please 

correct the figure on 

page 17, line 21, 

, accordingly. 
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g. Cost of Productio7t of Cave per Maund. 

(a) Definite figures are not available. Cost of Production varies from 
Province to Province from annas 0-2-0 to annas o-io-o per Maund. 
(h) Average Cost of Production in Biliar, according to Bihar Govern- 
ment's figures, is roughly between 2 to 3 annas per Mannd. 

(c) Enquiry into Cost of Ih^oduction undertaken by Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. Report awaited 1936. 


10. Average Price of Cane paid by Factories to Cufiivalors. 

1932- 33 ... ... Rs. 0-6-0 Per Maund. 

1933- 34 M 0-6-0 ,, 


jfj. Import of Sugar into India (Pft/uf and Quantity) Cy Revenue therefrom. 


Year. 

(Quantity in 

Tons . 

Value. 

Yield of Revenue to Govern- 
nicnt of India from 




Import Duty. 

1931-32 

5,16,000 

Rs. 6,01.00,000 

Rs. 8,00.00,000 

1932-33 

3,69,500 

Rs. 4,12.00,000 

Rs. 6,84,00,000 

1933-34 

2,50,000 

Rs. 2,70.00,000 

Rs. 4,80,00,000 

1934-35 

1,10,000* 

Rs. 

Rs. 2.05,00,000* 


12. Import Duty on Sngarj- and Siigar Candyi and Proposed Excise Duty on 
Factory Sugar. 

On vSugar ... ... Rs. g-r-o per Cwt. 

Rs. 7-4-0 Protective Duty and Rs. T-13-0 Surcharge. 

(From April 1932 to 31st March 1934). 

{Proposed Change with effect from ist April, 1034.) 

On Sugar Rs. 9-1-0 per Cwt. 

Rs, 7-12-0 Protective Duty and Rs. T-5-0 Equivalent Excise Duty. 

73. Excise Duty on Internal Production of Factory Sugar. 

Proposed at Rs. 1-5-0 per Cwt. (Roughly equivalent to 

Rs. 0-15-4-5 per maund). 

With effect from ist April, 1934. 

* Government’s estimate. 

t Please amend Table No. 3 on pages 10,11 accordingly. For import diuit'- on sugar 
in other countries, see Table No, 3. 

+ On Sugar-Candy Rs. 10-8-0 per Cwt. (from 20th February 1934) in place of Rs, 9-1-0 
per Cy,% 
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Su^^ar l',xcise Duty Hill iiitrotlnced in Assembly on 13th March 1934. 
I'h\pectcd Yield of Revenue 1034-35 Rs. 1,47,00,000. 

Prict' oj Su^ar. 

Indian fist i’ud Quality Avera^>e) Rs. 7-12-0 per Maund 

Kx-Factory (February 1934) 
Imported Su^-ar, at Calcutta ... ... Rs. 10-2-0 per Maund 

(February 1934) 

If;. Transporiatiiyu CoKi on Suffnr. 

Railway Freight .. About 1000 miles — about Rs 1-4-0 per Md. 

Steamer ,, ••• From Java to Calcutta — about Rs. 0-3-6 per Md. 

i(}, ]<]\lH'ndilurc on Research {thron,ifh the Imperial Council). 

Total Amount .s])ent from 10.^0-31 to 1933-31 Rs- n Raklis. 

,, ,, pro]>oscd to be spent iijdo 1937-38 .. Rs. 20 Lakhs. 

.?/^/ Man'll, 703.7. M. P. Gandhi . 



THE INDIAN SlKiAR lNl)l]STUA^ 

ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
CHAPTER I. 

}1 iS/or'?cnl Survey of flic 1 nd usfr y , 

1 A Gr.iMPSE INTO the past. 


there is room for diversity of opinion as to when exactly 
the manufacture of su^ar began in this country. d'hese 
(jueslions, ho\N'Cvcr, arc not, strictly speaking, gerniEtne to 
llie primary aim of this monograph which is to discuss the 
problems pertaining to the modern sugar industry. It 
IS of interest, however, to note that sugar cane has been 
Icnown to India for over 2,000 years; and there are, 
besides, several indications that Northern India is the 
home of sugar cane, f The earlielst reference to this 
in Western Countries dates back to G27 A. D. when sugar 
figures among the spoils taken by the Byzantines after 
their conquest of Oastagerd in Persia. It is also on 
record that the Chinese Government during the reign of 

will be of iiiiorcKt to note that India is also tlio birtli-placo 
of Cotton and Col ton mannractnrcR. Vide Author’s “The Indian 
Colton Textile Industry, Its Past, present and future,” 1930, and 
‘hlow to Compete with Foreign Cloth” 1931. 

t Ktyniologicnlly also sugar is of Indian origin, tlie earliest forms 
of the “word bciifg, Sharkara in Sanskrit, and iiakkcira in Prakrit. 
Thence it can be traced through all the Ar^an language.**, ns Schakar 
in Persian, Stikkm- in Arabic. Siticar in As.'syrinn and Phoenician, 
Stirrhaiuin in Latin, Aziirnr in Spanisli and Portngnepe, ZnchcTO \r\ 
Italian Sucre in French, tucker in Certnaii, etc. 


Iiorcil there is a large volume »>£ conclusive evidence 
to s]it)\v that India is the homt*’ of suGfar cane. 
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Kiujirror "I’ai Tsung "'(>27 to GoO A.D.) a batch of 

f-hinese shiclents of tigriculturc to Bihar to htiidy the 
incthocl of cultivation of sugar cane and luaniifacturc of 
sugar. I'roiii the A1 ahoiiinicdan writers we learn that 
sugar canc was introduced by the Arabs into Sicilly 
about 7()-S A.TD. and tliat it sprcarl from there to other 
Wc^^tern Oiuntries, especially Sx^ain, as early as 7 oh A.D. 

2. India uirth-pi.ace of sdgar-mani^factukp:. 

Tt would thus be clear that India is the birth-iilace 
of the manufacture of sugar from sugar canc. Sugar 
( Sfiar karci) is mentioned in the Shasiras as one of the five 
* AmTtias\ i.c., celestial sweets. Wc learn from the 
testimony of the Mahomniedan writers that first class 
white sugar was i^roduced from. *Gur^ throughout Northern 
India, Burdwan and Murshidabad Divisions m Bengal up 
to Gorakhxiore in Oudh before the advent of the British. 

About the 1-lth century, sugar cane cultivation spread 
over all tlic countries round the Mediterranean ; and these 
places became the sources of supplies of cane sugar to 
Europe and Africa. It also appears to be quite certain 
that, about the time of the second voyage of Columbus, 
cane was introduced into America; and i(t is extremely 
probable that the local tyjDc now used only as chewing 
cane in Brazil was the variety know’n as in Bengal. 

T .ater, with the introduction of sugar cane cultivation 
in many parts of America by the Spanish, the Portuguese 
and Dutch, the production of sugar increased so rapidly 
that it became an article of common consumption. 
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'J'he sugar industry in India throve fairly well up to 
the time of Napoleon, up to the beginning of 

the llJtli century, and a large quantity of sugar was 
exported to E,uropean countries even then/' But, when 
Napoleon was starved of sugar supplies from outside 
owing to the nav^al blockade, he engaged scientists to 
lind out from the sweet vegetables growing in Europe 
a crop capable of producing sugar. This research and 
subsequent irnprov^cment in cultivation led to rapid expan- 
sion of sugar-beet cultivation which proved an obstacle 
to further growth of manufacture of cane sugar in India, 
but even at the end of the 19th century almost all the 
vilEges in India produced .a sufficient quantity of crude 
sugar for their wants. With the spread of civiliza- 
tion, however, the people of India gave up their prejudice 
against imported sugar and started consuming it in 
preference to the indigenous sugar, which was more 
costly. The increasing importation of cheap refined 
sugar from abroad c^perated to the detriment of the sugar 
manufacturing industry of India. 

The history of modem sugar may be said to begin 
from 1791, in which yc^ar, due to the massacre oi almost 
all the white population in the black rebellion in Hayati 
and San Domingo, disappeared the largest producers 
and exporters. The price of sugar rose ra[iidly ; and 
the East India C'ompany took advantage of this rise to 

*lJp to the 17fch ccijtury, 'vaa the only kind known in 

commerce. JJut iii 1747, IVfni’Kraf ilomoii.<sl rated the oxistenec <»t' 
about 6% sugar in beet-root; and in 17^5, Aehnrd manulacdmed beet 
sugar on his farm in Silesia, and presented leaves of reiined sngnr to 
Frederick Williain 111 of Prussia in l799. 
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export su^ar Irom India to England, not as producers 
h>ut merely as merchants, buying in the oix:n market and 
exporting. In 1791 four parcels were exported from 
Bengal to serve as loaf sugar for tea. This sugar was 
sold at Rs. 88-(j-0 to Rs. 15G-G-0 per cwt. Even then 
the East India Company lost money on the first parcel 
and gained only G% on all the four. 

The economic policy of the British Empire now 
began to influence the sugar industry in India. Tlicrc 
were two groups of producers, the West Indian Merchants 
and Planters and the East India Company. The former 
seemed to have been more influential because the duties 
favouring tjic West Indian producers were in force for 
many years. An ad nalorcni duty of :£'87-l(J-d was levied 
on sugar, being a manufactured article. l^his was much 
ill excess of the duty sj[jecifically levied on WT^st Indian 
Sugar. In 1821 there was a modification of Duty and 
in 18G() East and West Indian sugar entered England 
on equal terms. 

Eollowing on the emniicipat ion of the .Slaves, the 
West Indian Planters were laeed with the dislocation 
t)f business and tins change of policy naturally evoked 
a \iolent iirotest from that quarter. As a cc^nsequencc 
of the equalization of duties, considerable capital was 
invested in India, and West Indians and .Mauritnan 
jilanters were attracted here. So iniieli so that by 184G 
tlie export nf sugar from India to Britain had reached 
(Jh.OtM) t^,ins. Ibictories started at Azizpore, Motihari, 
Helsund, Baracliakia, Gorakhpoie and Rosa in the West 
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Indian plain, auning at prodiicinfj sugar direct Ironi 
bugar canc. 

Knter prises depending on Giir Relinery were started 
in Bengal and of this, those at Oooljah at Cossiporc, 
y\lbiQn and Ballicoll sccin to liav^e been the largest. 
JJoobah, which in one year turned out T,OUU tons of sugar, 
was believed to be the largest and the best equipped in 
the world. About this time enterprizes were started in 
Madras under Messrs. Parry and Coin.pany, which still 
exist and the Aska Factory which was started by Messrs. 
Binny and Company in 18G5 developed into the first 
cane sugar diffusion factory. 

In 184 G, under pressure of the Manchester Sefiool, 
British tariff policy swung violently towards free trade, 
rhe slave-grown sugar was admitted into Great Britain 
on equal terms with that produced by free labour; and 
in VL few }’ears the industry in India entirely disappeared.'*' 
It look another 50 y^ears for ,a revival of interest in the 
Sugar Industry of India. Modern Sugar Factories were 
started in Bihar, from afioiit 1908. Since then there has 

L'Vptjil of snuMr 1874-7G !«» 1878-79 avsi.s sis follows » — 


f^vt. Its. 

(Ill i lioiisaud,) 


1874-75 

... 498 

31,92 

n87i-7H ... 

42U 

25,39 

1876-77 ... 

... 1093 

92,51 

1877-78 — 

844 

74,58 

1878-79 ... 

279 

20,43 


Tlio siioru- expnrlcd was of n vim-v <|iinlil\ used uiostls, ill 

in Eiij^laiid. 
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l3c,cn a slow and steady growth of the industry, although 
i'L must be said that no help was given by the Govern- 
ment either by a protective tariff or by any other means. 
1 lie imports were increasing considerably from 1000 
onwards and the only check that they suffered was in 
tlie V^'^ar years when the imyjort was reduced considerably, 
due to high prices. The imijorts in 1911- lOlS averaged 
hOljTll tons valued at Us. 1318 crorcs as compared with 
an average of 723,015 tons valued at Jls, 12'TJ crorcs 
during 1010-11. But .the tendency to expansion began 
again in 1023-1021 and reached the highest figure 0,30,000 
tons in 1920-30, 

With these preliminary observations, wc may now 
turn to the history ot tlic Industry during the 20th 
century, to the tariff duty on the imports of sugar during 
this period, to the circumstances which led the Govern- 
ment to investigate into the possibility of the establish- 
ment of a sugar cane manufacturing industry in the 
country, to the ail vantages resulting to the country 
from the establishment of the industry, and to the future 
of the sugar industry in India. 

3. JMPOKT Dt TY. 

llic import dut^' on sugar in India from 1801-1805 
to 1015-101() was only and was a revenue duty. In 

March, 1010, the duty on sugar w as increased to lO^o i 
in Alarch, 1021, it >N as again raiseil to 15%, and in March, 
1022, to 25%. Ill June, 1025, the lm]iort lluty on sugar 
which was on an ^rd valorem basis was converted into a 
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Specific one and the rate was raised to Rs t-S-O per cwt. 
1 his remained in force np to February, 19o0. It was 
raised to Rs. ti per cwt. in iMarcli, IDliO, and to Rs. U-l-O 
from 1st September, Ih-il. Kven to-day the duty is 
Rs. lbl-() per cwt. of whicli Rs. T-4-0 is the protective duty, 
and Re. .1-3 3-0 constitutes the surcharge duty of 
imposed for revenue purposes. Table 1 shows the <iuly 
after Ai^ril 1932, 

'J’ABTR 1. 


Sugar excluding Confectionery. P>uty from i\pril, 1032 


(1) Sugar, t'j’y stalliy.ed or soft 23 

1^. S. and above... 

(2) Sugar, crystallized or soft in- 

ferior to 23 1). S. blit not in- Rs. 0-1-0 per cwt. 
ferior to 8 D. S. ... 


(3) Sugar below 8 I) .S. and Sngar- 

candj^... 

(4) Molasses ... ... Ad 'va.^ orem 


MoL.\ssEa 

(1) Imported in hulk by tank 
steamer 


7'a7'iff' vfil'ucs 
( J^rom l-l~lf^34 ). 
Rs. 1-2-0 per cwt. 


(2) Otherwise imported 


Rs. 1-10-0 per ew't. 


♦This surcharge lifis an admittedly protectionist effect, and has 
greatly helped the develoyiment of the industry. In January 1934, the 
Bengal Chamber proposed a Resolution for cliscuasioTi at the Annual 
Meeting of the Assooiatc^d Chamhei's urging the abolition of tlic sur- 
charge. The grave iiijurj- that would result to the country, in tlue 
event of the acceptance of this proposal by the Government, is pointed 
ont' in a note in Appendix 1, 
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4 , OXTANTITY AND VALT^E OF IMPORTS OF ST^GAR AND 
Import duties in variot. s countries. 

It shoLiltl be obscr\ecl luM ti 1 1 rat from 191Ci onwiirds 
suf^ar Jias been subjected to an increasingly heavy duly 
in India; and furlher it can be seen from "Fable I\(i. 
that the increase in tlie quanlils/ of sugar imported 
from abroad has taken ])lace m spite of a heavy 
]inj:>ort duly ranging from oO to over 100";,. The dutj' 
on sugar has yielded a vast amount of money to the 
Ciovernment of India. The Tinport duty on sugar in 
lOOO'lhOl yielded only Rs. r»:> lakhs whereas the amount 
proclucccl in was Rs. 870 lakhs'. 'Fhc imports 

show a rapidly declining tendency after 1929. It must be 
observed licre, howe\'er, that tlie high duty on tlie 
import of sugar in India is by no means exceptional, 
as still higher duties are found in various other countries 
of the world. A statement has been given in Table No. 8 
showing the Import duty on sugar in several countries of 
the world. Recently, various countries have increased 
their duties, f Tinted ICingdom, many of the 

Continental Kuropean .States, Canada and China, while 
several others have adopted more far-reaclnng methods of 
regulation through State monopolies or the adoption ol 


*Tlio yifld from ttiis is now rtoorenRiiip;-. Dui’in" 1931-32, 

iir only yiplilc«l Ra. 8,00 lakli.'i, in 1932-33, Rs. 084. Ifiklis, unit the 
estimate for l933-3-t is Rs. 0,10 Inkhs, Imt it is not likely to he 
yealizecl, in view of the •^reat retlneiion in iinpovt. 



TABLE No. 2. 

Showing the imports of sugar, all kinds (excluding molasses) in tons, and value thereof. 
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TABLE 


Com.pnrai ivc Table of Tnvport Jhities 





Duty 

Couiitrv. 

1 (^ualily. 

j Country’s 

i 


' Curreiiey. 

j 

j Rato. 

1 

1 

1 

1 . Jiuliii 

! Suf'ar 011(1 Sug.nr 




1 ('ainly iiK^I udiiif^ 

coiiffsctionory. 

1 

R 8 . 

1 

! 

9 10 

2. Gonnany 

Sugar Rofinod 

; Reichsmarks 

I 32 0 u 

1 

Sugar Haw 

1 

1 27 0 0 

a. CV-ochnsIovakiii... 

Sugar, Haw or 1 

1 Cr. 

I 338 0 0 


llefiiiiMl. 

Ul‘ 

1 



j CentH 

I 4 55 0 0 

4. France 

j Sugar Helincd 

fc 8 . 

170 0 0 

5. IJin'tod Kiiiffcloni 

1 Hir polarizing and 

! £ 

0 11 8 

(Duly f<»r Idvvcr 
of polariy.. 

liigher. 

1 

i 

0 4 10 

inf' 18 oorroH}Hnul- 

H M j 


0 4 8‘2 

inf'ly lower). 

... 1 

JC 

0 3 66 

6 . Iriali Free Stale 

Sugar UeliiKMl ... ] 

1 

0 11 S 


.. 

a; 

0 14 0 

7. China 

i> >1 ••• ' 

(lolil Cnils 

6*80 



or 

or 

1 

1 


Cents 

1-74 

8 . Unileil SlatcH ... ! 


Cents 

2 05 

1 

„ Haw ... I 

Cents 

2*50 

y. Cnnadii ... | 

„ Refiiiod over 98 ! 


1-89 

i 

»» >• 71 j 


ro 9 

10 Australia ... 1 




11. South Afriea ... j 

i 


... 

* 'J'ljis Tnhle ia hasetl on the information ^iven in 

the “ Indian 
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No. 3.* 


on Suytir ill- Principal CoiuLtrieti. 


Kates. ' 

1 inn- 

Br.MAUKs. 1 

Basis of eomersiou 
into llupee j)el eivt. 

Uupee 
cipiivalent 
ufc par per 
cwt. of 

112 lbs. 

i 

; 

cn\ t. 

Ks. 7-li-tJ l*i()l active 
Ks. 1-13-0 Surcliargei 
trom Apiil 1932. 

1 

per eii t. 

9 1 0 

100 Kiloa. 
100 Kilos. 


11. M. 102^ Its. 100. 

tt 

zc ca 

-4 ca 

c o 

100 Kilos. 


Us. 27o = $ 100. 

14 0 2 

; lb. 

... 

99 


I lb. 

... 

fes. «00 = U.s 100, 

lA 4 0 

I f\vt. 

».lciieial Taiiff. 

Is. ikf. par. 

7 12 4 

! 

! . w t. 

i ( ^\ t. 

Kiiu>iic Tar i IT. 
Prcfercutial Colonial. 

1 Ccrtiticcl Colonial. 

»» 

3 3 4 

' 3 1 10 

1 2 6 9 

1 L" t . 

i; t. 

(Icrerul TarilT. 

United JCingdoni. 

: 

j 7 12 4 
< 9 0 4 

: Jbeiil, 

... 

i Us. 270 = . IP 100. 

5 5 8 

i 1,. 




lb. 

1 lb. 

1 Hilling from iTtli 
i Juii 1930. 

j 11 H. 270 = !|p 100. 

! 

8 2 9 

1 7 11 2 

i 100 lbs, 

100 lbs. 

1 (iener.'il 'I’u j-ilT. 

1 Prcrerential U’arilT. 

U.S. 275 = $ 100. 

1 6 1.3 U 

3 10 9 

i 

' Nominal Comjdeie 
j embargo against 

imports for many 
years. 


9 0 0 

6 7 9 

Trade Journal ” iiucl '-Sugar llcl’eroiiee Book uud Diruelur}' 

, 1932-33 
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quoUi sysleiijs for the regulation of imports, Soviet 

Union, Australia, Turkey and Latvia, t 

5. Appointment or the Indian Sugar Committee. 

Although a high revenue duty existed on sugar, its 
effects on the Sugar ruanufacturing Industry of India 
were not examined by the Government before 1929. The 
National importance of sugar in the country was not 
paid any attention to until after the Great World War, 
when the desirability and possibility of ultijhsing the sugar 
resources of India were examined without any intangible 
result by the Government of India. In February, 1919, 
Mr. Wynne Sayer of the Indian Agricultural Service was 
appointed to compile relevant data, statistical and other- 
wise, as regards the best method exploiting the advant- 
ages whicli India iiossessed in respect of sugar cane. 
Immediately after that in 1020 the Governor-General- in- 
Council appointed the Indian Sugar Committee. The 
resolution of the Govcriinient dated 2ncl October, 1919, in 
appointing this Committee slated that regarding the 
desirability of exiiansion of the sugar cane and sugar 
manufacturing industry, there couhl be no doubt, that 
the annual consumption had been mcreasing steadily for 
many )ears and in India no less than elsewhere. 
It \\ as also recognised that the sugar cane was 
indigenous in India which until very recent years sruod 
first of all countries in the world hi the area under cane. 


I I'ulilos No. 2 aiol 3 >>ill l»c loimvl vw H riml 10. 
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ll was also iiotorioub that the yield both oL' cane and raw 
sugar per acre and the percentage of available sugar 
extracted from cane were deprcssitngly low. While, 
therefore, India should be in a position, as she was in 
the past, to produce a surplus of sugar for export, she 
had, in fact, had to supplement her own supplies by 
imi^orts, wliose tendency to increase had been checked 
only by the War. 'I'he Government were also aware of the 
difficulties in extending the sugar industry, apart from 
the difficulties attending the cultivation and manufacture 
of cane sugar in all countries. There were several pro- 
blems witJi which tlic Indian inrlustry was c onfronted and 
which were peculiar to India J'he systems of land tenure 
exhibited great variety and were complicated by the 
customary laws of inheritance and joint ownership. The 
bulk of the sugar produced in India was consumed in its 
crude state as (i/t/- cji* jaggery and tins fact liad an 
e^.scntial bearing on the' jirospecis of a siicct'ssfiil venture 
for the iiroductioii of factory sugar in any jiarticular 
locahty. 'I’lie Government of India felt that the time 
was opjDortune for llic appointment of a representative 
( .oinniiUec’^ to un c'st igal<’ into the* jirolileni in all its bear- 
ings and to aclvi.se whether a definite and co-ordhiated 
line of policy could be laid down lor the; promotion of 
further development and appointed a ('ommiltc'e under 
the Chainiianship of Mr. J. MacKeniia, Agricultural 
Atlviser to the Government of India, to examine' thc' 
various sugar cane growing tracts of India with a view 
to determine the nature of the expansion possible in such 
tracts either by the devclopiucnt of a factory industry 
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or 1 )}' mi] jju\ ciiiciiLh iii the existing mdigciious iiiethocls; 
to review the iinsition of Jndia with regard to the world’s 
sugar supjily and to formulate recommendations for 
tile improvement of that position, etc. 

ilie Sugar (.ommittee submitted a very fa\'ourablc 
and comprehensive report laying great stress on the 
importance of sugar in the National Kronomy of India. 
Jt is a matter of great pity, liowevt'r, that the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee appoiaited by the Government 
were i:igeon-holed for a few years. 

I'he next stage in tlie progress of the Industry 
opened in due to the existence of the remarkably 

higli revenue iluties on sugar niijioiis. I'lie high Import 
Duly on Sugar subsisted for many years, but it must be 
observed that llie Government never comprehended the 
lull sigiiihcance of the development of sugar-manufactur- 
Uig' industry in the agricultural, rural ami industricd 
economy of the country . d'he)' did evince some interest 
in this matter siiasniotlicall y, but no sustained effort was 
made to raise the sugar-iane and the sugar industry to 
iheir legitimate jilacc in the National ICeonoiiiy. As 
a result of several fortuitous eircumstances, conditions 
were created winch were jjrojjitious for the establishment 
of a sugar industrv- in the country. The imperial Council 
td Agricultural Research deserves considerable credit for 
inviting the attention of the Government to the possibility 
and necessitv of tlie esi abl ishmeiit of this Industry in 
Iht' country. 



( ) 

6. JMJ^ERIAL CCU'.NXJL OL- AGRICULTI 'RAL RESEARCH. 


The cslablislimenl. cjf ilic Imponal (/ouiicil of Agricul- 
tural Research may well he rcgaialcd as an cj;ocb“iiiakin^ 
event in the History of the Aj^ricullural inijirovcment in 
Jndia. 'The inau^niral nu-etin^ (d the ( ‘ouncil was held 
in June, IhiJh, and at tins iiu'cting rcprcsonlat i\a‘s of tlie 
various pro\ inces reported the proj^rcss made by the 
pirovincial governments in tJ>e preparation oi a scheme foi- 
assisting- tJic Sugar (’(jinnultee. In this (‘omnnttee the 
Ga')uncil has a qualified and a rejnesentati ve body to 
which are referred all questions affecting tlu' welfare of 
the sugar-cane industry in the country. The Sugar 
C’ominitlee' meets generally once a year, and has had six 
sittings till December, This committee lias received 

a general mandalo from the (.‘ouncil to examine and 
report on ineasuics, ncccssm-y for the devclopineni of the 
sugar-cane industry in India. One of the recom- 
mendations of this C'ommittcc, which met for the firsl lime 
in October, was that the Government should be 

asked to institute en enquiry through the Tariff Board 
in regard to the question whether protect iion should be 
given to the Indian sugar-cane industry. This recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Gouncil, and its 
represcntatiions were successful in inducing the Government 


Coniinittco C(»n&>is|s nf 12 iiiciuEors, anrl iiitihulcH i opre.sciit ii- 
lives of m anil far- birei's, and of Govoi iiinont. TIjc Coin- 

iiiittoe lias also co-opted about 10 mombcis to maintain its rcprosentri- 
tivc cliniactcr. In 1033, the CJonimiitce co-opted two members rejn’o- 
santin" the Indian Sn'rar Mills Association of Cnk-ntta. 
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to order a Tariff Jkiard enquiry into tbc question whether 
prolcclion was required, and if so in what measure for 
the Su^ar Industry in India. TJiis enquiry was referred 
to the J'ariff Hoard in May, In miaking this 

application, the Jinperial Council of Agricultural Research 
had taken Into consideration the fact that the three 
inovinci'al ^ovenniicnts, which \^ere widely interested in 
tJie Su^ar Indiistr), rvo*., tin; L'liited Provinces, the 
Punjal^, and Ihhar and Orissa, representuio 80 per cent, 
of tlie su^ar t ane area m British India,) together with the 
Government of Bombay, had asked for a 1 ariff Board 
enciuiry. 


The Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council 
recognised in 1929 the fact that a steady increase in the 
import of While Sugar had occurred in the recent years 
in spite of the existence of a certain measure of protection 
which had been -afforded by the existing specific duty on 
Sugar. Despule an increase in the canc area, and the 
yield per acre in some tracts -and the amount of the White 
Sugar manufactured in the country, India was very little 
nearer to being self-supporting in 1929 iJn regard to sugar 
produced, than in 1919 when the Indian Sugar Committee 
reported. The magnitude of the issue will be clear from 
the fact that the area under sugar-cane i'n India in 1929 
was 22 million acres or about 2-")’;,', of the total area under 
sugar-cane in the world. The value of sugar-cane pro- 
ducts produced in India in 1929, on the basis of the prices 
prevalent in that year was ajiproximately Rs. -12 crores, 
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while ill additiuiJ, about Rs. croicb were paid aniuially 
I’or imported su^ar. 

i lie Sugar Coiiiiiuttce a.lbo coribidcrcd lhal l1ie time 
had come when the Import Duty should definitely be 
made a protective duty instead of a revenue duty, and 
further that definite prolectioii to the sugar- cane growing 
industry should be giiveii feir a period of 10 years or so 
in the first instance. They also felt that Indian Agricul- 
ture was passing througli a period of reconstruction and 
the time w'as opportune for the development of the Indian 
sugar-cane industry. Tt was also pointed out that a good 
deal of the preliminary work, necessary for iilacmg the 
Indian Sugar Industry on a sound foundation, hrad been 
earned out. As a result of the work of the Coimbatore 
Chine-Breeding Station, tlie Shahjahan])iir Sugar Research 
Station, and the Sugar Bureau, Pusa, seedling canes 
of real merit have been produced, and distnluited and 
arc being grown on considerable areas. 'Pliese improved 
varieties of canes covered nearly 18,11,000 acres, kc,, 
more than half of the area under sugar-cane, in 10-5XJ-00, 
which has been estimated at TJ,09,000' acres, d'he area 
under improved varieties of sugar cane was highest in 
the United Provinces, and next in Bihar and Urissa, the 
two provinces where the industry is chiefly concentrated. 

7. The Indian Tariff Board, lJj;il. 

The Tariff Board submitted a coiiiprchonsi ve i eport 
in the year 1981 recommending, inter aha, a grant of 
protection to the Industry for a tieriod of l-j years and 
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proposing 1 licit llic yufjlcclivo duly on iiiipoit o£ Sugar 
should be at Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. for the first seven years 
and at Rs. (i-l-O per ewl. for the remaining eight years. 

cS. Sugar Industry ^Protection) Act, " 

'riie Government accepted the recommendations of tlic 
1'ariff l^oard, land the Sugar Industry Protection) Act, 
1042, was passed liy llie l^egislat tires. 'J'liis act provides 
for the fostering and develoi'iiient of the Sugar Industry 
and jn accordance with its iirovisions, a protective duty 
at the rate of Rs. 7-1-0 per cwt. has been imposed on all 
classes of sugar until 4lbt March lO-iS, when a further 
enejuiry wiJl be made liefore the end of this period to 
ascertain if the jiroteetion to the sugar industry during 
the period from the 41st March, 104»S to the Jilst March, 
PJ IG should be c ontinued to the same or to a greater or 
lesser extent. The Governor-Geiieral-in-C'ouncil has also 
been empowered to increase the duty inijiosed by the Act 
j1 he is satisfied after such an enquiry as he thinks fit that 
sugar IS being nnpoiied into Jlritish Tnclia at a pncc vdndi 
IS likely to render iiisiifruaenl the benefits intended to he 
eonferrod the pri?.sent duties. 

Local Gcnernnu’nts lia\e also been empowered to 
make rules tu jirox ide that notices regarding the yjrices at 
which sugar cane is 1 icing bought at the factories should 

*Tlio tu.xi ul' llu’ Arl IS ”i\t‘n in A|H)Oiiilix II, alciii'? wiili n 
hiiinmnvy of ilu' impnrtuni iniiK cd' tlic Tin iff Kuiwtl, n 

MiiiinnirN id' llii* rni/i l)\ tlir CjIo\ t'l ii liR'iit ot Jncliii i>ii 
aidli Jniuiriry and Mit’ rocoiuunMidal inns <d’ tlu' Reletd Connuitten 

(.d' the Indian Ijej^i'^latiM' Asseinldy. 
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be affixed in coiispintoiis places near the entrances to 
the Siif^ar Factories/ 

il Unique Sitcess of Protection. 

Over lOU factories of an average cane-cruslhng 
cajiacity of GOO Ions per day have been established after the 

•The U, P. CloTCiinineiit publipliod Budi luIcR in Novoinber 1933, 
by wliieh it 1ms boon made compulsory lor factories in the U. P. to 
jinblLsli, alODg with the price paid for ])UVclinso of cane, a liji^ure of 

S )C 1) 

price of cane calculated according to the following formula ; = 

prescribed in the rules, on tbc assumption that ilu' priee of a maund of 
cane in annas shall be equal lo Ijnlf the price in annas of .sugJir nuulo 
Iherefrom on tin* basis of the hnjhesf jrholesalc pr/cc of white sugar 
made in U. P. on an f. o. i\ Cawupore basis minus four annas, and the 
extraction porcontage of sugar which has boon fixed at 8 7 for tho 
} car 1933*31. 

iMthougb theso rules do not fix ilio price of cniie, tlicj^ arc definite, 
ly unfair to maniTfacturois. It is propostorous to take tlio maximum 
price of sugar of any factory in the province i c. of only the best quality 
of .sugar (leaving 2nd and 3rd qualities), and again not tbc ox-factory 
but Cawupore price, with the addition of Railway freight, for calcula- 
ting the minimum price of canc of all factor ica. 

One result of tho publication of the notices b}^ tbo factories 
containing tho theoretical price to bo paid bj'^ thorn based on such 
fictitious data has been that a false impression lias been created in the 
minds of tbc agriculturists that they are being clicatod by the 
manufacturers who are paying thorn a smaller price than is due to 
them. The aim of the U. P. Government in making it compulsory 
for faciorios lo publish such prices Avas to educate tho cultivator 
but ilic result lias been the creation of an unwarranted feeling of 
dissatisfaction towaials the inaiiufacturer, becau.so of tbc wrong 
theoretical calculation nf pi ice of caiie. 
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f^rant of prtjterlioii 1o llic Industry and it appears certain 
tliat ])y tJie year tlie Indian Sugar Industry will 

produce juactically the lull quantity of Sugar I'equired 
in Ihc countiy, if not more. If any import of sugar is 
necessary, it will he either of a class of sugar which is not 
made, in the country or sucli as would be reciuired to meet 
the fastidious laste of a certain class of the people who 
require tji^i^hly refined and ^^hile crystalled sugar. 

10. Sklf-suffkiencv in production. 

Tile (Icvclopment nf Ihc industry has^ indecc], been 
rcmmkable for its rapi(lit)u Kven t]ic Government would 
not luoe c’xpected lliat a stage would l)e reached, within 
only 2 yc'cU's of the grant of protection when the industry 
would be in a position to si:pply the full lequirements of 
the country for sugar, and be eonipclled to think of foreign 
markets for export of surplus production. 

IT. 1.aU(;e Imports of IMachinery. 

"J'he value of Sugar machinery imported during the 
last six years, showing the chief countries from winch it 
was imported, is gi\en in Table No. '1 on page 21. The 
great increase in imports of maciiinery is visible. Wc do 
not expect large iiiiiiorts after IDd-I. 
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Table No. 4 . 


Yafnc of S2igar Mtichjnciy impottcd dumtg the 
Iasi s 'lA years, 

(III ilifiusMJul Bp.) 


1 


Whonco ill! port 

cd. 


’^'oar. 

U K. 

r. 1 

Gcrm:my. | 

Beljjfiuin 

France 

Total. 

1928-29 

Hi,30 

an 1 


01 

17,61 

1929-30 

8,40 

8 ' 

3 

oO 

9,21 

1930-31 

J0,K2 

2n ' 


2,30 

13,08 

1931-32 

2ti 22 

1,18 

22 

2,22 

30,14 

1932-33 

91,48 




1,63,11 

1933-34 

1 ,003,80 

... 

j 


2,77,70 

(April to 
Oetoher) 



i 

i 




It will be seen from this that the value of the machinery 
supplied 1)\' United Ivinp^doni has been more than half 
the total.'’’ 


12 . MINTMUTM BUBDEN on CONSX3-MER. 

Incidentally this has also shown that if adequate 
protection is g;i(\'en to an industry, it is bound to be 

2Y plants ordorocl in 1932-33, 14 worij British, 4 Oovinrin, 2 
Dutch. Of 47 orclcrcil in 1933-31, 27 aic British, 8 Dutch, 4 Germun , 
2 French, 1 Belt^iau nml 2 Czcclu»slov:i l.iiiii. 
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successful in vcuidcriiifr the ccjiiiilry sclf-sufficicut , and 
tlio Jeast Inirdcn on th(' consumer, due to 
mtcu'nal cojupetit jou winch Ijrinj^s al)oiit a reduction in 
j)ritc‘s As wf' will sh<»\v later, tins has liappened m the 
case ol iIk' sup^ar industry in a remarkahlc nianner. The 
price of Indian Suf^ar is about 2 rujices ])er inaund lower 
tlum tht‘ ]ince ot impcu*tcd suj^ar, November Ih-i-i), as a 
oMilt nf the keen internal coui])et iticm , and thus the hurdcii 
on tlie consumer has lieen muunnsed, 


1-1. pROni.EMS ('(INFKOMTINC; IIIE TNJU'yTRY. 

But th(' very raiud proi^ress m the development rd' this 
industry whicii doubtless is a \ory satisfactory feature, 
has brought in its train, almost immediately, many 
problems winch demand an mmiiediate scdution. These 
juoblcms are manifold, /.c., of excessive cJcvelopmcnt of 
the industry m Ihc hbiited ProN’inccs, and in Bchar 
which are most advaiitat^cously situated, and the 
niggardly development ni otlicTs like Bengal, Madras, 
Bomliay, etc., of disposal ot molasses, a by-product, the 
production c^f which has excc^cded our rccjiiircmcnts to 
such an extent that it fetches no ]iricc at all, as compared 
with about Rs. bS-d a maiind in lh2{)-'}(t, the effect of 
the clevelupment of modern manufacture on the indigenous 
methods of ])ioductiou, :.i\, l\ /lana' Mif / , and manufacture 
of sugar from (iiu in Refineries, manufacture of Gi(t, 
AVv/p, etc , location of factories, ZLiinng, licensing, 
siipph' <-)f cane, i^nces of cane, ecjuitable dislnbution 
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of profits clrri\c(l from the industry between the maiUl- 
facturers and canc-growors lor whose benefit the protection 
has largely been granted, the problem of transport of sugar 
from the bruited Pt evinces and Pehar & Orissa to distant 
markets like Madras, Karachi, Bombay, and resultant 
necessity of readjustment of Railwa}'^ freiglits, the necessity 
of Standardized production, and of a Sales Organisation 
as in Java, etc., the urgent need of reduction in cost of 
production by utilisation of products like molasses in the 
manufacture of power alcohol for admixture witli petrol as 
fuel for internal combustion engines, etc., and bagasse; liy 
reduction in costs of agriculture by improvcinents in equality 
of cane, so as to yield a bigger percentage of sugar, and 
SO' as to extend the manufacturing season from 120 to 100 
days or so, by growth of early ripening and late ripening 
canes; by researches for removing pests, and introduction 
of suitable varictic's of cane so as to increase the crop per 
acre, by effecting economies in cost of manufacture, by 
increasing cfficit'iicy by chemical aiul engineering rcscarcli, 
by suitable selection of efficient machinery, etc., by better 
method of distribution of markets between factories, by 
more rapid methods of supplying fresh cane to factories, 
by securing' cheap railway and steamer freights* by 
economics in packing, by eliminating wasteful comjietition* 
and estal'jlishment of the necessary csp'tnl dc corps ^ by 
devising methods of finding an export market*', in the 

*No counlr^ lina it soil or climate botiri* ailopiod to the industry, 
or more ablindliTit Ssujiplies of chca]) labour, while the f^ioWib of a 
fresh grciit export trade would be »)f i^roat iinporiaiieo and advantage 
to the eoliiitry. In faefc, u lias l>(*eu rcniaikviblo that India wlneh 
can supply tl>c whole worlil with suf^ur, aotually doe.s not produce 
cuoUgli for its retpilrcnicnts, ujid has to import suj^ar from abroad. 
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succcssTul in rcndcriiig- the country self-sufficient, and 
iiii])osJn}^' t]ie least burden on the consumer, due to 
intcrnnl comi^etition wliicli brinies about a reduction in 
])rices. As we will show later, this has happened m the 
case of the sugar industry in a remarkable manner, Th 
price of Indian Sugar is about 2 rupees per maund lower 
than the jiricc of imported sugar, November as a 

result of tlic keen internal competition, and thus the burden 
on the eonsiimer has been muimiised, 


l^k Prodlems confronting the industry. 

But tlie very rapid progress ni the development of this 
industry which doubtless is a very salnsfaclory feature, 
has brought in its train, almost immediately, many 
problems which demand an iminicdiatc solution. These 
problems arc manifold, /.c., of excessive development of 
the industry in the United Provinces, and in Bchar 
which are most advantageously situatexi, and the 
niggardly development in others like Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, etc., of disposal of molasses, a by-product, the 
|jroductioii of vvJncJ) Jias exceeded our requirements to 
such an extent that it fetches no price at ail, as compared 
with about Rs. 1-8-0 a maund in 10^29--“ 10, tlie effect of 
die development of modern manufacture on the indigenous 
methods of jiroduction, /.c , K hduti Mirt , anti manufacture, 
of sugar from (jt/r m Refineries, manufacture of 6^?//, 
Rab, etc., location of factories, zoning, licensing, 
siip])ly of cane, jiriccs of cane, ecjuitablo distribution 
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of profi-ts der;\'cd from the industr\' between the iiiaiui- 
facturers and canc-growers lor wliosc benefit llic protection 
lias largely been granted, the problem of transport of sugar 
from the United Provinces and Behav it Orissa to distant 
markets like Madras, Karachi, Bombay, and resultant 
necessity’ of readjustment of Railway freights, the necessity 
of Standardized production, and of a Sales Organisation 
as in Java, etc., the urgent need of reduction in cost of 
production by utilisation of products like molasses in the 
manufacture of i^ower alcohol for admixture with petrol as 
fuel for internal combustion engines, etc., and bagasse; by 
reduction in costs of agriculture by improvements in quality 
of cane, so as to yield a bigger percentage of sugar, and 
SO' as to extend the manufacturing season from 120 to IGO 
days or so, by growth of early ripening and late rii:)cning 
canes; by researches for removing pests, and introduction 
of suitable varieties of cane so as to increase the crop per 
acre, liy effecting economies in cost of manufacture, by 
increasing efficiency by chemical and engineering research, 
by suitable selection of efficient machinery, etc., by better 
method of distribution of markets between factories, by 
more rapid methods of supplying fresh cane to factories, 
by securing cheap railway and steamer freights, by 
economie.s in packing, by eliminating wasteful competition, 
and establishment of the necessary de corps'^ by 

devising methods of linding an export marlvcU, in the 

*No couutry has a soil or cliinviU' hcitei' adopted to the iiulttsLry, 
or move abtiiidaiit supplies ol' cheap labour, ^vhi]o tlio f^roWfch of a 
fresh jj^reat export trade would be of .i^rea-t iniportauee and ad raiitapfo 
to the couiitiy. In fact, it lias been remax’kahlo that India whieh 
can supply tlio whole world with su^ar, actually doe.s not produce 
eiiouyli for its rccpiirerticiits, and has to imi^ort sugai* from abroad. 
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United Kingdom where we can get a prelcrence in duty, 
by rcducljon uf uur cost of iiianufaclure, in order to find 
an ^jutlel for tlie surplus production (in excess of llic 
normal consuin];)tion in the country) which is sure to come 
alter the lO-tJ season,' etc. We will also refer to the 
consLimjition of sugar in India as well as other countries, 
and see wliat prospects there are lor an imcrease in tlic 
consumption of sugar and Gin in India. We will treat 
these in tlie subsequent portions of tins monograph. 

We will also icier briefly to the manufacture of Sugar 
in other parts of the world, jiauticularly Java, m view of 
its definite bearing on the Sugar trade and industry of 
India, and the restriction on output due to the decrease 
of consumption, during the last lew years. 


*T1k‘ i)i)sj 5 ibilitie.s of Iiidiu’s ability to I'xpoi t are already being 
recognised. Vide the I'ollowijig extract from an artiele on “Sugar 
Toidinology in 1932 ’ by Dr. O, W. Wilcox, published iu “Sugar 
Keloronee Book and Directory, 1932-33’h —'‘The Coimbatore canes 
are replacing tlie iiidigenou.t? eane.s at a fairly rapid rate ; in ennse- 
(|iu'nce, tbe Indian ryot i.s deVeloi)iiig eoii.'slderable ability as .i sugar 
prodneer, and lliere are some who visuali.^e India as an ex} orling 
eouiilry in the not loo distaiiL future’*. 



CHAPTER II, 


Modern Developments in Sugar Industry and 
Cane Cultivation , 

1. Wastage in indigenous methods. 

Before turning our attention to the various problems 
confronting the industry in regard to its manufacturing 
and agricultural sides, let us review the various methods 
employed at present for manufacturing sugar and Gur^ 
tile possibilities of their success in the future and also 
the statistical position of the growth of cane-cultivation 
and sugar manufacture up to the present time. 

The occurrence of a very serious wastage of the 
sugar actually present in the cane, in the existing indigen- 
ous processes of extraction and conversion into both 
sugar and Gur is notorious. The Industrial Com- 
mission (vide page 80) roughly estimated, that of the 
sugar-cane grown in India at least one third was wasted 
owing to inefficient and primitive methods of extraction. 

The Indian Sugar Committee, 1920, observed in their 
Report (page 260) that — 


“A thoroughly up-to-date factory cau extract at leant 96 per cent 
of the sugar actually present in the canc, and by an 
efficient control in the boiling house, 90 per cent of the 
sucrose in tho juice can be recovered as maimractured 
sugar. In other words, about S6'4 per cent of the 
original sucrose in cane can be obtained as sugar”, 
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In paragraph 336 of their Report, the Indian Sugar 
Committee remarked, in regard to the low recovery of 
sugar in India, as follows: — 

“VV« have assumed that cane in India oontnins on an nverngo 
per cent of sugar”.* “If it were dealt with in a 
thoroughly efficient factory, it would be possible to obtain 
9'6 per cent cf marketable sugar from it. From cane with 
the BDn\c sugar content factories in Java recover 9 75 per 
cent of marketable sugar against an average of 6’86 per 
cent in Indian factories, the best of wdiich obtain loss than 
8 per cent. There is thus a diffcicnco of almost 3 per cent 
between the results obtained by factorie.s in Java and 
India'*, 

2. Improvement in recovery. 

It will be shown elsewhere that the Indian factories 
have been alive to the possibilities of improvement in this 
direction, and have been trying to increase thei'r 
efliciency. The percentage of recovery in India has been 
steadily increasing. From 7*45 in 1923-24, it reached 
8*89 in 1931-32 as compared with 11 ‘92 for Java, but has 
fallen slightly to 8'GG in 1932-33, due perhaps to a larger 
quantity of cane crushed, necessitating a prolongation 
of the season. The maximum recovery obtained in some 
of the old factories in 1932-33 was 11 '1 per cent. The 
Khandsaris have also made improvement and are now 
able to recover about 5 per cent, of sugar. Further 
improvement in recovery percentage is possible, and 

*Thc Indian Taiiff Board (Sugar Indnsh'y Enquiry Report), 1931, 
n.SRume^l n Ruerose content of 11 ’5 per rent. 
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vigorous efforts must be made by factories to recovet 
a {percentage which is at least equal to that of Java. 
But we will discuss this later. 

3. Manufacture of Gur. 

Let us first see what Gur is. 

Gur may perhaps be best defined as cane juice in its, 
natural state concentrated to its solidifying point wiithout 
undergoing any material process of purification save the 
addition of a small amount of alkali or other clarifying 
ingredient, and the removal of the scum. It is a perfectly 
wholesome article of diet, and is very much in demand 
in this country, and is preferred to sugar by a large, 
section of the people particularly in the village . areas» 
and for some purposes, by all. Besides, Gur has an 
attractive flavour and delicious taste. 

4. Method of manufacture of Gut. 

Gur, it must be owned, is manufactured in an 
extremely wasteful, crude and primitive method. It is 
made in very small quantities. Its manufacture is a 
cottage industry, and is, as a rule, carried out by the 
cultivator in x|ose proximity to his cane cultiviation. 
The method of manufacture as well as the quality of Gur 
turned out varies from province to province. It is used- 
either for* eating, for refining, or for making sweetmeats 
and confect i on ery, ' ^ 
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The best class of Gur is produced in Bombay and the 
Deccan, (the Bombay Gur has higher sucrose contents 
due to the richer canes used, and sells dearer) and iln 
Meerut. However great the popularity of Gur, it must 
be admitted that there is a great and lamentable loss of 
sucrose in the present methods of manufacture of Gur, 
due to the poor strength of the bullocks (where bullocks 
are used) that run the crushing mills and to the fact that 
a large quantity of juice is left in the bagasse (or the 
residue of fibrous matter remaining after crushing the 
cane), the canc having been crushed once only, and the 
crude methods of boiling the juice in which inversion 
takes place from sucrose to glucose.^ As a result, the 
recovery of the sucrose content of the cane works out to 
about 52 per cent, as against 8G per cent, obtained in a 
modern sugar factory, t The loss of efficiency due to the 
crude process of manufacture of Gur, thus works out to 
about 8-1 per cent. If we assume an average of 12 per 
cent, sucrose content for this cane, as has been done by 
the Indian Sugar Commuttee, the total recovery of sucrose 
from the 595, 000 tons of cane used for the manufacture 
of Gur in 19‘)2-30, would be 41,40,000 tons, out of which 
only 21,00,000 tons could be extracted by the present* 
crude method, as against a possible extraction of over 
35,30,000 tons of white sugar in the modern factory run 

♦■This inversion is not, strictly speaking, a loss of sugar but it is a 
loss of crystallisnble sugar which is of irnportanco when the question 
of refining from Gur is considered. Vide Tariff Board’s Report on the 
Sugar Industry, 1931, page 19. > 

tFidc Report of the Sugar Committee, 1920 (p. 263)- 
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according to efficient lines. The total loss of sucrose thus 
entailed is tantamount to 15,00,000 lacs tons, which is 
equivalent to about as large a quantity of manufactured 
sugar.* 

But the introduction of the power mill in place of 
the bullock mill, which happily is increasing, has made 
it possible to extract more sugar per maund of cane, and 
has considerably reduced the cost of production which 
however varies from province to province. According to 
the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, the extraction of 
juice per 100 maunds of cane is 02 per cent, from a 
bullock mill, and 08 per cent, from a power mill. 

On this calculation, the loss of sucrose involved, as 
estimated in the preceding paragraph, by Gur manufac- 
tured in power mills, would be slightly lower. 

5. Size of the Gtir industry. 

Some idea of the size of the G//r industry in India 
can be had from Table No. 5 below, which gives the nett 
production of Gi^r from cane (and also palm) during the 
last ten years from 192‘]-21 to 1932-33, available for direct 
consumpiio7i, after allowing for the Gur equivalent of the 
cane used for other purposes (adopting the conversion 
factor of 10 tons of canc to 1 ton of Gur'). 


♦The actual Biicrose content oE Qu,r varies considerably but may 
bo placed at between flo and 75 per cent, as compared with between 
99 and 100 per cent, for white sugar {^ide Tariff Board’s Report). 
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TABLE NO. 5. 


Calculated nett production of gur m India for direct 
consumption. 


Calculated nett 
production of Gur. 


Year. 

1928-24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34^ 


Tons. 

2.400.000 

1.698.000 

2.089.000 

2.313.000 

2.276.000 

1.778.000 

1.837.000 

2.245.000 

2.772.000 

3.245.000 
3,000,000 


It will thus be seen that the consumption of Gur^ 
which is roughly between 2^ and 3 million tons is on the 
increase. The total output of cane in India, excluding 
the quantity consumed in chewing, may, well be considered 
as potential raw material for Gur manufacture. 


^This is, our own estiuiftte for 1933-34* 
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6. FUTORe of Gur INDUSTRY, 


Gur, which is the only form of suga.r available in 
villages, is indispensable to agriculturists.’*' The culti- 
vator does not ordinarily employ hired labour, and utilises 
the labour of the members of his own family, when they 
are otherwise idle, by growing cane. 

The Gt{r Industry, we feel, will continue to flourish, 
if improvements are continually made in its methods of 
production, inasmuch as there is a strong bias in the 
minds of a large majority of the people for the use of Gur . 
We believe, however, that it is probable that as a result 
of the development of the white sugar industry in India, 
and as a result of the availability of Szvadeshi sugar, many 
people will replace the use of Gztr by sugar. To the 
extent that the white sugar industry gets an impetus on 
account of this reason, the market for Gur may decline. 
Any improvement in the economic condition of the people 
is also likely to have the effect of making them consumers 
of sugar* in place of Gi^r^ which a large number of people 
are unable to do at present, owing to the generally pre- 
valent higher price of sugar, as compared with Gur. 
Notwithstanding this, if the Gur industry keeps abreast 
of the times, and introduces efficient methods of produc- 
tion by eliminating waste of cane-juice by introduction 
of heavier power-crushing mills, by introduction of 
improved boiling pans, improved furnaces, by provision 


^Vide The Indian Sn^nr Industry — By Khan Bahadur S. M. Hrtdi, 
Director of Agriculture, Bhopal State. P, 60^ 
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of superior canes and by provision of skilled and techni- 
cally qualified labour, nt need have no apprehension about 
its continued existence. 

7. Methods of manufacture of sugar. 

The methods of manufacturing sugar from sugar- 
cane are : — 

M) Indigenous method, 

(?') Open Pan process. 

(?i) Manufacture of Raw sugar, i.e.y Gur and Rab, 
and 

{ill) Refining of raw sugar into white sugar by — 
[a) either Bel-khanchii khandsaris, 

{b') or Bel-centrifugal khandsaris, 

’ c) or Open Pan factories. 

{B) Modern jaciory method, 

\ci) Refining of sugar from Gur or Jaggery in 
Refineries, 

{b') Manufacture of sugar from sugar-cane 
direct. 

8. Indigenous methods — Raw Sugar, i.e., Gur and 
Rab, 

We have already described the manufacture of Gur. 
We will now describe the latter. Rab or Massecuit^ is 
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different from only in respect of its being of a thinner 
consistency. It is obtained by boiling the juice to a 
slightly lower degree of concentration than G ur , It is 
mainly used for the manufacture of crude sugar known 
as Khand. This process of manufacture of Rab is known 
as the Bel Process, and consists of boiling the juice 
obtained from the cane in bullock or small power mills in 
a series of open pans. This is prevalent largely in the 
Rohilkhand Division of the United Provinces. Rab is 
also prepared from Giir in the Eastern Districts of the 
United Provinces. 

Rab IS manufactured generally within easy reach 
of the cane supplies. 

0. Refining of Rab into White Sugar. 

The Bel-khanchi Khandsaris use no machinery. The 
cane-growers crush the cane in animal power crushers 
(which are generally taken on hire) and sell the juice (not 
the cane) to the Khandsaris who convert the same into 
Rab in direct-hred open pans. The Rab is placed in 
bags, and molasses is squeezed out by applying pressure. 
The brown sugar thus obtained is then treated with 
moistened weeds, and after it becomes almost white, it 
is dried in the sun. 

The Bel-ccnlrifugal Khandsaris adopt the same 
method as is adopted by the Bel-khanchi Khandsaris 
except that centrifugal machines which may be hand or 
power-driven are used for separating sugar from rab. In 
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a modification of this process, the ^<3!^-boiler working in 
villages sells his tab to owners of centrifugal factories, 
that are generally located in towns. 

The process of manufacture of sugar from the rah 
is accompanied by even more waste than is found in 
manuracturing sugar from Gar ^ 

The open pan factories represent a further stage in 
the industrialisation of small-scale sugar manufacture. 
Such factories have generally got cane-crushers driven by 
oil or steam engines or by electric motors. Rab is boiled 
in open pans as before and power driven centrifugals are 
used for separating sugar from rab. 

These factories differ from the modern sugar factories 
in size, and also in regard to the simplicity of the 
machinery and process employed. Most of these are 
large enough, however, to be classified as factories under 
the Indian Factories Act. 

]0. Statistics of production of khandsaris. 

It is a matter of great regret that statistics for the 
sugar produced by the various types of open pan con- 
cerns which may collectively (as also conveniently) be 
called Khandsaris are not available. It is a matter of 
pleasure however to find that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3,000 
in November 1933, for taking a census of sugar 
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production in villages and towns in the United Provinces 
by the Khandsari process. The Government of the 
United Provinces have undertaken the census of production 
for the year 1938-34, and has appointed a special staff of 
investigators for carrying on a detailed enquiry in the 
towns. P'or the rural areas, the information will be 
collected by Patwaris. The Punjab Government have also 
undertaken to compile the figures of production, etc., for 
Khandsari production in the Punjab. 

As we have already observed, it is very necessary to 
have exact figures of production of sugar by this method, 
which I's important from the agricultural point of view, 
consuming as it does a larger quantity of cane than 
the modern factories, at present. 

The Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 (Paragraph 
278) estimated the production of Khandsaris at 2,50,090 
tons per annum. 

The Tariff Board’s estimate for 1927-28 amounted to 
2,00,000 tons. 

11. Increase in Khandsari production. 

Since the year 1931, the manufacture of sugar 
of the Khandsaris has increased, according to the opinion 
expressed by Mr. R. C. Srivastava, Sugar Technologist 
to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Our 
private enquiries also point to an increase in Khandsari 
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production. We therefore concur with this view. The 
system is not confined to Rohilkhand as before but is also 
spreading in the Punjab and tliere arc indications of its 
adoption more and more in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
also. It would be safe therefore if the production of 
kliandsari sugar would lie estimated at 2,To,()00 tons in 
it IS hoped that we would be able to get the 
actual figure of the production of khaiidsari sugar for the 
year as a result of the investigations undertaken 

by the United Provinces Government, and the Punjab 
Government. 

We might observe, in passing, here that the recovery 
per ecu I age of sugar by thi's method has increased since the 
Indian Sugar Goimiuttee reported in 1920, from -L pet cent. 
And although the 'I'anff Board’s figure of o‘25 per cent, 
appears and is considered to be excessive, it would be safe 
if we assumed the average yield of sugar at 5 per cent. 
Thus a, production of 2,75,000 tons of sugar for 1932-33 
would mean a consumption of 5,50,000 tons of canc. 

12. Future of Khandsari process of production. 

Although one is naturally inclined to feel doubtful 
about the sucess of this form of manufacture of sugar 
which is very wasteful and uneconomic as compared with 
the modern factory, its importance in the transitional 
stage of the industry cannot be miiiiiimized as it can be 
undertaken in the interior parts of the country, where 
owing to lack of communications or scattered nature of 
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cane areas, it would not be worth while for modern 
factories to be established. 

The Indian Sugar Committee condemned the khand- 
sari industry, largely on the ground ot its inefficiency. 
Since then, as a result of the imposition of the protective 
tariff on Sugar, the industry has made some progiess as 
estimated above, due, inler alia^ to the advantages it has in 
purchasing cane at a rate, which is considerably 
lower than the market rate, and the increase in the recovery 
13ercentage by miprovcment m methods of manufacture, 
and the low overhead charges, etc. The Tariff Board 
expressed the opinion that the industry must undoubtedly 
play an important part in providing an outlet for surplus 
cane. The Report also stated that these khandsari 
factories are easily and quickly established, and their 
capital cost of crushing cane is estimaled at G’79 annas 
per maund, against that of Re. 1 in case of central 
factories. The industry, as seen above, is of a great 
magnitude, giving employment to thousands of people at 
a time when their labour is runmng to waste and holds .an 
important position in the agricultural system of the United 
Provinces. A set-back to this industry would therefore 
be a very great hardship to the cultiivators, particularly in 
Rohilkhand where the area under cane is about one- 
tenth of the total area in India, and where the cane is 
almost entirely sold for white sugar mtalcing by the Bel 
process. The only way of saving it or of prolonging its 
existence, is to increase its efficiency, by carrying on 
vigorous research, by the adoption of the improved Bel 
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sysLciu known as Hadi or Bhopal method, or by the 
modified Rohrlkhand Bel* as was tried by the Sugar 
'J'cchnologist m and winch yielded larger quantity 

of lab, by the provision of technical assistance, and 
skilled labour, and by a whole-hearted co-operation of 
cultivators, zemindars, the khandsari and the 
Government. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research* should 
continue to help tins industry which gives employ- 
ment to a large number of people and which is of 
so great importance in the agricultural economy of the 
country, by undertaking researches for effecting economy 
in methods of manufacture, and by eliminating waste, 
wherever possible, by the assistance of efficient machinery. 

Mere sentiment alone however will not be of help in 
saving the industry from sinking, with which it is 


*Thiii was tric'd at the Nag:ilia fariil, itilari, belonging to Lala Har 
Halitil Gupfcn, in 1932-33. The Imperial Council gave a grant of 
Us '1,000 fur the purpose. For a description of the Bei, vide “ Tho 
Open Fan System of White Sugar Manufacture ” bj-^ R. C. Srivastava, 
page 114. 

*Iu Noveniboi 1933, the Imperial Council sanctioned a scheme of 
lls. 1,60,000 prepared by the Sugar Technologist for establishment 
of a Research Station for making improvements in Khandsari method 
of sugar Manufaeture and indigenous process tjf making Cur* 
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threatened by the efficient factory production on a large 
scale. ^ 

The industry, if it wishes to survive, has an up-hill 
task before it. Ils future will depend considerably on its 
own efforts. It will have to make earnest endeavours for 
deriving a better percentage of sucrose, and improving 
the quality of sugar turned out by it. 


13. Modkrn Gur Refineries. 

One modern method is to refine sugar from G^ir. 

As we have already seen, and we shall see later, 
between 2 to 3 per cent, of the cane crop in India is used 
in manufacture of sugar from Gur in refineries, during the 
last two years. The cane equivalent of Gur used in 
refineries computed on the assumption of one ton of Gtir 
representing 10 tons of cane, was 10,20,000 tons of canc 
in 1932-33. The total production of sugar in modern 
factories in India showing the percentage recovery, 
number of factories and the quantity of G?4r melted during 
the last ten years from 1923-24 to 1932-33 is given in Table 
No. C, below. 


•Even tlio Tariff Board which showed such great ini crest in the 
IChandsari industry, could not help ohserving that the Khandaari 
system of manufacture, if the pchcme of protection is successful, 
should to a considerahle extent give place fo a system of centra,^ 
factories, {vide para 8^). 
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TABLE NO. G. 

Prodifc/ion oj S?igar from Gur in Modern 
Factories iit India. 


Yosir. 

No of 

^vovkin‘^ 
Avitll QHT. 

Our 
mol tod. 

(tons.) 

Sii'rnr 

prtjduc-od 

(toiLS ) 

Por cent, 
recovery . 

1 923 24. 

22 

120,301 

50,400 

46*88 

192i-26 

13 

68,161 

33,593 

49-07 

1926-20 

19 

73,914 

38,409 

61 96 

1920-27 

22 

112,071 

68,085 

51 65 

1927-28 

19 

101 ,4C6 

62,055 

61*30 

1928-29 

14. 

68,472 

31,038 

5308 

1929-30 

11 

37,476 

21,160 

66 43 

1930-31 

10 

67,738 

31,791 

65*44 

1931-32 

17 

126,169 

69,539 

6612 

1932-33 (cBii- 
Tijaiod) 

22 

162,000 

91,000 

66 17 


It will be seen from this that the total production of 
sugar in 19M2-J13 was 91,000 tons, from 102,000 maunds 
of Gnr mclled in refineries, and the percentage recovery 
was 50' IT. The total production of sugar from, cane, 
from Gnr, and from indigenous processes is given in Table 
No. 13. 
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LJ, Fuiure of Refineries, only mani'factt^ring 

SUGAR FROM Gttr. 

It will thus be seen that the return from 100 maunds 
of cane manufactured into Gttt and then refined into sup^ar 
is nj maunds of sugar as against 9 maunds obtained by 
manufacture of sugar directly from cane, the quantity of 
molasses being the same in each case. Thus, clearly, 
sugar made from Gufy besides being a little brown, is 
more expensive, as compared with the white sugar 
manufactured direct from cane. 

'I'his uneconomical method of manufacture of sugar 
from Gnr is doomed to die out i'n course of time. It is 
clear that such a wasteful system of manufacture of sugar 
cannot continue and it is probable that unless the price of 
Gu7 i's \cvy low and that of sugar very high, this industry 
will be extinct in the immediate future. It is thus 
impossible to lake a hopeful view of the future of the G/u 
refining industry." 

lo. Modern Cane-Factories. 

Wc may now turn our attention to the modern 
industry manufacturing sugar direct from cane. 

The modern Sugar Factories started from the 
beginning of the 20th Century. In 1919-20, the number 
of modern factories was 19, but the number began to 

* Vide par:i 274 of tlio llejiort of the Indian Sugar Coininiitoe, and 
para 20 of the Report of the TarifiE Board. 
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increase slowly. 'I"he total eiuanlity o{ sugar produced 
by iaclorics direct from cane since 1‘J 19-20 to J 932 33, 
the number of faebjru's ]uoducnig- sugar direct from cane 
and our (\stniiale of the production in 1932,-;^ and 
1934-3") arc given in Table No. 7 below. Figures of the 
percentage recovery of sugar in India and in Java are also 
given for the sake of conijiarison. 

TABLE No. 7. 


Ptodiiction of Sugar direct f}om catie in 
modern factories. 




Qiinnlitv of 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Voir 

No. of 

Sugar pi-oduced 

Recovery 

Recovojy 

Faoioiicsa. 

diieoi from rano 

for 

for 



(in ions). 

India. 

Java. 

1919-20 

19 

23,300 



1921-22 

20 

28,260 



1922-23 

20 

23,020 



1923-2-1 

23 

38,312 

7 46 

1 1 -44 

1924-26 

23 

33,805 

7-79 

12 38 

1926-20 

23 

52,990 

8 03 

12‘38 

1920-27 

25 

02,941 

8 47 

10-85 

1927-2S 

20 

07,084 

8 00 

11'62 

1928-29 

24 

08,050 

8-59 

12 10 

1929-39 

27 1 

89,763 

9 07 

12-42 

19.H0-31 

29 j 

119,869 

909 

11*43 

1931-32 

32 1 

158,581 

8 89 

11 92 

1932-33 .. 1 

1 »7 1 

290,177 

8 00 


1933-31,'* .. 1 

1 

! 

7oo,coo 

(r.siimaled) 

8-90 


1934-351 

i 

J55 

1 

875,000 

9 10 

... 

"^Tlir c'jii'lliqunki 

on 15(li Jnniiaiy 1934, damaged several 

mills ill 


lUliiir, and it is a|ipicliciuUMl, prodiU'limi will down considerably in 
1933*34. 


tThoso jirc (iiir ostiio'ilos. 
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The considerably iiicrciised prodiictiuii esliuiated for 
by us is due the following reasons. During 
^he production of sugar from old factories 
was .187, G85 tons, which represents an increase of 18% 
over their production for 19tJl-?j2. The output of 20 new 
factories which worked during 1902-^Tl was 102,492 tons. 
It IS probable that owing to further extensions the same 
rate of increase will be maintained by the old factories 
during 19004,14. Besides, several of the 02 new factoiics 
started m 1902-00 conniienced crushing very late in the 
season. A large number of these new factories also 
have jjut up extensions. It is therefore very likely thcit 
the production from factories which started crushing in 
1902-00 will also increase consideicibly . Due to these 
factors, and the addition of over 75 new lactones which 
have started crushing in 1900-01, .and which are of a 
higher capacity than the average GUO ten factories, and 
the extension of the average crushing season from 120 
to 150 days, (the maximum was 181 days), the [iroduction 
of sugar from cane-factories will, according to our 
estimate, be not less than 7,00,000 tons, during 1900-01. 

We confidently hope that during the season 1900-04 
the modern factories will produce a quantity of sugar, 
which coupled whth the Khandsari production will be 
more than the normal annual consumption in the country 
during the last few years estimated at 9,40,000 tons). 
There would thus seem to be no need t;f any imf)ort (jf 
sugar at all. A few model n lactones arc ];)rujcetetl for 
working in 1904-05 and it is dehuitely certain that by 
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India will produce a quantity of sugar, which 
will be more than the estimated present figure of the 
demand (9,40,000 tons). 

10. Future of Cane-Factories in India. 

'flic consummation of the seven-year plan inaugiuated 
by the Government in April 1932 for the cstalihshrnent 
of the Sugar Industry in India materialized within only 
two years. This is a feature for which the Government 
may well congratulate themselves, and those responsible 
foi' the development of the industry may legitimately 
feel proud. But they cannot afford to rest on their laurels. 
They have before them the uphill task of stabilizing the 
industry. 

It is hujx^d that the industry will carry on vigorous 
research in regard to its agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial aspects, with a view to decrease the cost 
of production, as before long it will be faced with the 
necessity of finding an outlet for its surplus produce in 
foreign markets, and of standing competition with them 
in the home market, and these would only be possible if 
the cost of production is appreciably reduced. 

We arc convinced that medern canc-fcK tones in 
India ha\c a bright future before them, and it is their 
dut\' to go (HI increasing their efficiency by emulating the 
example of the Java and Hawaiian industry and bring 
their working to such a pitch of perfection 1 hat India 
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might well become an envy of the world. For this 
purpose, the industry will doubtless have to keep abreast 
of the times by carrying on vigorous research, not only 
in the direction of effecting greater efficiency by cheapen- 
ing the cost of agriculture, by growing a larger quantity 
of cane per acre, by growing a better quality of cane, by 
introduction of early and late ripening varieties, etc., 
but also by reducing manufacturing costs by increasing 
efficiency, by prevention of loss of sucrose from deteriora- 
tion of cane mill juices due to bacterial action, by use 
of efficient antiseptics, like Electrolytic Chlorogen,^ by 
research in (Chemistry and Engineering, and also by a 
better utilisation of its by-products like molasses and 
bagasse. Then alone the industry will be in a position 
to export its ju'oducts to other markets. 

17. Cane-Factories working as rebtnekies. 

It would also perhDps be possible for cane-sugar 
factories to refine sugar from Gur^ during the off season, 
from June to September, when cane is not available, in 
order to reduce their overhead costs, but the possibility 
of their success in this direction depends considerably 
on the price, at wliich Gur is available in every district, 
being low, and the price of sugar being comparatively 
higher, 'i'his possibility of reduction of overhead costs, 
and of giving employment to a few people during the 
off-season, by engaging themselves in refining sugar from 
Gur, should be carefully inYestig2-ted. 

International Sugar Journal, July 1027,— an Luformaiivo 
article by Dr. J. H. Haldane. 
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IH. Statistics of Prodlction and consumption of 
Cane, Sugar, etc. 

Having dealt with the progress and the potentialities 
ol the sugar industry in India, it would l;xi of great 
interest to turn to the statistics of the area under 
sugar-cane, area under improved varieties, both in 
tlie provinces, and in the wJiolc country, of the uses of 
cane, of the production of sugar from various sources, 
of the consumption of sugar in India (as also in different 
countries of the world for the sake of comparison and 
estimation of the possibilities of increase in consumption 
in India), etc. 


lU. No RELIABLE STATISTICS OF CANE-CROP. 

At the outset it must be observed that the official 
statistics pertaining to the sugar cane crop give the area 
under cane and the yield of G/tr only. No figures are 
given for the tonnage of cane. At the j^resent time all 
the crop cutting experiments on which these official 
returns are based, end in the weighment of Gur^ and not 
of cane. The Sugar Committee of 1920 drew attention 
to this defect 7>idc page OoO), and recommended that the 
results of these experiments should be reported in terms 
of weight of cane and not of Gur, It is a matter of icgrct 
that the old system condemned by the Indian Sugar 
Committee slOl continues and it is nut at all sin prising 
if the forecast based on such methods is far from 
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true. The absence of reliable information in regard to 
tlie actual cane crop would hamper our work in many 
ways and may lead us to incorrext conclusions, and conse- 
que ntly a false step, which cannot be too much regretted. 

20 . Case FOR the Economic Survey Committee. 

The Government of India have just initiated a com- 
prehensive economic review, and have appointed an 
Economic Survey Committee. The Imperial Council Of 
Agricultural Research have decided to co-operate with it. 
1 hope that this matter will be put up for consideration, 
before the Economic Survey Committee, and that a way 
will be found for compiling reliable statistics in regard 
to the actual cane-crop in the country, in appreciation of 
its great importance. 

21. Present statistics of cane-crop an unsatisfac- 
tory BASIS. 

With the statistics that are now available, it is not 
possible for us to find out the actual quantity of produc- 
tion of cane each year, as the weight of the cane produced 
per acre varies with the locality and also the variety of 
the cane. Likewise, the weight of cane required for 
manufacturing a unit of weight of Gz/r, also varies with 
the variety of cane. It is clear therefore that neither 
of the two official figures of acreage and yield of Gter can 
be used by themselves for making an accurate estimate 
of the yield of cane, In all cases where accuracy is 
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necessary, tJic forecast figures for Gnr only have to be 
made use of as a basis. 

2L’. Acreage oe Cane-crof of 1933-34. 

The area under sugar-cane during the year 1933-34, 
which is given from the Final estimate of the Sugarcane 
crop of 1933-34, (published on luth February 1934) which 
is based on reports received from Provinces and States 
containing on an average 9G per cent, of the total area 
under sugarcane in India, shows that out of the total 
acreage of 33,0o,000 under cane, 17,31,000 were in the 
United Provinces, 4,07,000 in the Punjab, 4,18,000 in 
Hihar and Orissa, 2, 07, 000 in Bengal, 1,20,000 in Madras 
and 1,02,000 in Bombay. The percentage of the acreage 
based on the average percentage of sugar cane area in 
each province and the total area under sugarcane in India 
based on the figures for the five years ending 1931-32 was 
as follows : — 

31'8% in the United Provinces, 14 0% in the Punjab 
9 9% in Bihar & Orissa 7 2% in Bengal 

3*6% in Madras 3*3%, in Bombay. 

23. Estimated Production of Sugarcane. 

In I'able No. 8 given below, the official figures for 
area under sugar cane and total or gross production of 
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Giir are given from 1D23-2-I to 1,932-33. In the last 
column of the table calculated figures of the production 
of sugarcane have been given. It may be explained here 
that the calculation has lieen made on the following 
assumptions ; — 


(1) that of the total production of Cur in a year, 

the quantities produced from improved and 
indigenous varieties of cane are in proportion 
to the areas under these varieties,. (The 
figures for the area under improved varieties 
are taken from the next Table, No. 9) 

(2) that the factor of converting Gm per acre into 

cane per acre is 11 for the indigenous varieties, 
and 10 for the improved varieties, correspond- 
ing to the yields of 9 and 10% Giir on cane 
respectively. 


The former factor of 11 was accepted by the Indian 
Sugar Committee (vide paragraph 274), and appears , to 
be correct still as far as the indigenous varieties of cane 
are concerned. The factor of 10 was adopted by the 
Tariff Board in view of the increasing production of 
improved varieties. We feel that in view of the continued 
increase in the cultivation of improved varieties .since 
1931-32, it would not be wrong Ip accept the factor of 9 
for the ftature years, after 1935- v > 
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TABLE NO. 8. 

Area under Sugar-cane and esinnated ptoduclton 
oj Su gar-cane m India} 


Year. 

f 

Area j 

under Sugar ; 

cane. ] 

1 ,000 acre.-, ! 

i 

i 

GrusM 
production 
of (iur, 

1,000 loins 

Calculated 
production of 
Sugar canc 

10 and 11 
factois, 
1,000 tons. 

1923-21 

3,105 ! 

3,50‘2 

38,455 

1924-25 

2,704 ; 

2,722 i 

29,86(1 

1925-2(1 

1,8(10 ; 

3,140 

34,382 

1926-27 

0,075 

3,42(1 

37,302 

1927-28 


8,370 

30,842 

1928-29 ... 1 

] 

2,050 

j 

2,827 1 

30,669 

1929-30 

i 2,077 

( 

1 2,885 

30,961 

1930-31 

i 2,902 

i 

3,350 

35,780 

1931 -:i2 

3,070 

1,110 

43,316 

1932-33 

3,321 

4,084 

50,000 

1933-34 

3,305 

5,007 

1 

55,000 

; (Estimated) 

*lt will 1 k' I'liheiTod from the above tnble that while the area under 
cane liiis increased from 31 million acres in 1923-24 to 3'3 million 
aei'oe in 1932-33, (an increase of 9’7 per cent), tho production of 
cane has iiierrnfiod during tho same period from 38 million tons to 


55 million tons or b}’ 45 per cent. This ooiTespptidingly greater 
inorcaso in the production of rnne is due to the greater yield of 
high-tonmigo impioved varioties of c(\ne, 
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24. Area under Improved varieties of Cane in IndjA, 

We give in Table No 9 below, ligures showing the 
improved varieties of cane in India from 1923-24 to 
1932-33. 


TABLE NO. 9. 


Area under improved vaiu'tics of Cane in India 
from 1923-24 io 1932-33, 


Year. 


Aci’tJ.S, 

1923-21 


00,091 

1924-25 


75,334 

1925-20 


171,808 

1920-27 


207,989 

1927-28 


208.088 

1928-20 


301,098 

1929-30 


549,025 

1930-Bl 


817,094 

1931-32 


... 1,170,479 

1032-33 (estiiuated) 

... 1,814,388 

It will be observed from here that the improved 
varieties of cane now cover more than half of the total 
acreage under cane in India. 1 his tendency of sowing 


improved varieties is greatly on tne increase. 
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25 . Area of Improved varieties of Cane in the 
PROVINCES. 

In lablc No. 10 below, we give figures for each pro- 
vince showing the acreage under improved varieties of 
sugar cane from 1929-30 to 1932-33. 

TABLE NO. 10. 

Area under improved vatietics of Sugar-cane in different 
provinces from 1029-o() to 1932-33. 


(In tlioiiBaiul acrcH.) 


Province. 

11(29-30 

1930-:tl 

1931-32 

1932-83 

u. r. 

281 

514 

078 

1,187 

Punjab 

79 

70 

120 

172 

B. &0. 

81 

70 

189 

23G 

Bengal 

71 

100 

100 

100 

(estimated) 

Madras 

22 

10 

20 

52 

Bombay 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

0 

N. W. F. P. 


10 

38 

38 

(estimated) 

Assam 


G 

7 

8 

C. P. 

L 

1 

7 

8 

Bumiu 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

(in Thousand acres) 

5J9 

817 

1,170 

i 

1,814 

(estimated) 
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26. Utilization of the Cane-Crop. 

Let us now see how tins cane-crop is utilized. The 
canc-crop is used for hve main purposes ; — 

(a) For sugar-manufacture in modern cane factories., 
Exact figures for cane crushed in these are^ 
available. 

For sugar-manufacture in modern Gu/ 
Refineries. Exact figures for the quarrtity of 
melted are available, and the equivalent 
quantity of cane is calculated from this on the 
assumption that one ton of represents 

10 tons of cane. 

(c) For sugar manufacture by the Open Pan 

Process, (referred to in paragraph 0 of this 
chapter). I'he figures for cane crushed are 
estimated from the Khandsar'i production, on 
an assumption of an average yield of 5 per cent. 

(d) For planting sets and chewing. Accepting the 
figure of the Indian Sugar Committee, tlie 
amount of cane required for chewing has been 
taken as 4'5 million tons. For planting sets, 
2 per cent, of the crop has been added. 

\e) The manufacture of Gur i excluding gitr used for 
refining). This represents the net quantity of 
gur available for direct consumption. The 
quantity of cane required for this purpose is 
the Falance of the total canc crop (as shown 
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in Table No, 8), after allowing for the 
quantities used up for purposes stated in (a) 
to (d) above. 

The quantity of canc used for manufacture of £ur, 
and sugar and for other purposes, from 1923-24 to 1932-33, 
and the percentage of its uses for different purposes, are 
shown in T able No. 11 and 12 respectively, 

TABLE NO. 11. 


Quantity of cane {in thousand tons) used for sugar 
and Our manufacture and for other purposes. 


1 

Cane uscU in 
factories. 

Cane equi- 
valent of Gio^ 
used in refine- 
ries. 

Cane used in 

I indigenous 
' processes. 

(Estimated) 
Cane used for 

sets and chew- 
ing purposes. 
(Estimated) 

, 

-3 ft) 

o - tv 
« ^ p 2 
3 ‘t w rt 

T 42 5 

tv 

Total cane crojj 
(Estimated) 

1 

1923-21 

' 

514 


1 ,203 

1 

4,000 1 

5,300 

27,448 

88, 476 

1024-20 

434 


085 

4,000 1 

5,120 

19,627 

29,880 

1925-29 

059 


730 

4,000 1 

5,110 

23,844 ' 

34,383 

1920-27 

742 


1,127 

4,000 1 

5 200 

26,323 

37,392 

1 927-28 

780 


1,015 

4,000 'i 

5,200 

25,841 : 

30,842 

1928-29 

791 


586 

4,000 , 

5,110 

20,183 

1 

30,669 

1929-UU 

9110 


376 

4,000 

5,120 

20,476 

30,961 

1930-31 

1 1.317 


677 

4,000 , 

5,260 

24,686 

37,780 

1931-32 

; 1,783 


1,202 

5,000 ; 

5,400 

29*871 

43,316 

1932-33^ 

I :i,860 

1 

[ 

1,020 

5,600 

j 

6,500 

34,595 

60,000 

1933-34* 

1 6 600’ 

1 

1 


... 1 

,,, 

' ... 1 

66,000 


^Kstimalccl. 
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TABLE NO. la. 


Proportion {per cent.) of cane crop used for svAjar and 
Our ’maJdng and for other ptirposes. 



c 



Cane used for 
sots and chew- 
ing purposes 

o i 



? ai 

o li, 

6 

.i 

Cr,i txa 

CJ f-* 

C5 O 

Q 

Cane used 
indigenous 
processes 

'% C 

i s 

p S 

^ 

c s d 

et w 4.S 

o 

a. 

"B 

c 

Eh 

1923-24 

1*3 

3 1 

10-4 

13*8 

71*4 

100 

1024-25 

1*0 

23 

13’4 

17’1 

65*7 

100 

I926.2H 

1*9 

' 2-1 

T1 C 

)4'0 

09*5 

100 

1926 27 

I'O 

30 

10*7 

13 9 

70 6 

100 

1927-28 

21 

2*7 

10 8 

141 

70’3 

100 

1928-29 ' ... 

29 

1*9 

130 

167 

06*8 

lOli 

1929-30 

32 

12 i 

i 

13-0 

105 

00 1 

100 

1930-31 

3*7 

1 

1*0 1 

1 

112 

147 

08 8 

100 

1931-32 

41 

2-9 : 

1 

11*7 

12-4 

08*9 

100 

1932-33 

00 

1 

1 

3-2 ' 

1 

no 

11 0 

690 

100 

1933-34* M. 

10 1 




••• 

M. 


*Qar estimate. 
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It will be noted that the quantity of cane used in 
raodern factories is only a small fraction of, the total 
cane-crop of India. The manufacture of G 2 /r still takes 
up by far the largest part of the cane-crop, representing, 
during 1932-3'i, over 11 times the cane used in modern 
factories. The Khandsari industry was estimated to take 
approximately double the quantity required by modern 
factories, but it is certain that in view of the great increase 
in production of sugar factories in 19r32-r3-{, which went 
up to 2,90,000 tons, the proportion must have decreased, 
and in future years, it will be smaller than the factory 
consumption. At the present time, however, it must be 
observed that from the agriciilturrd point of view, the 
giir industry, as also the Khandsari industry, occupies 
a very important position. 

27. Total Production of Sugar. 

Let us now turn our attention to the figures of the 
total production of sugar in India, from various sources. 

It will be seen that the percentage of the increase in 
production of ca^ie-sugar, as compared with 1930-31, has 
been 33% in 1931-32, and T-12% in 1932-33. 

The figures of nett production of Gti/y and of Sugar 
from Gur along with the percentage of recovery have been 
gjyen in Tables Nos. 5 and C. 

Table No. 13 gives the total production of sugar from 
l923j^2^to 1932-3(^, and our estimates for 1933-34 ^hd 
1934-35. ' . . 
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TABLE NO. in. 

Total production oj Sugar in India in ton^. 


Year. 

Oen trail 

Cane. 

Factory Sn 

Gur. 

gar from 

Klinndsnri 

sugar 

(estimated). 

Total 

production. 

1923-24 

38,312 

66,406 

200,000 

294,718 

1924-25 

33,805 

33,693 

200,000 

207,398 

1925-20 

52,990 

38,409 

200,000 

291,399 

1926-27 

62,941 

68,086 

200,000 

321,026 

1927-28 

67,684 

r>2,05o 

200,000 

319,739 

1928-29 

68,050 

31,038 

200,000 

299,088 

1929-30 

89,708 

21,150 

200,000 

310,918 

1930 31 

119,859 

31,791 

200,000 

351,650 

1931-32 

158,581 

69,639 

260,000 

478,120 

1932-33 (osti mated) 

290,000 

91,000 

275,000 

650,000 

1933-34* 

700,000 

90,000 

260,000 

1,100,000 

1934-36# 

876,000 

75,000 

200,000 

1,160,000 


28. Forecast of production of Sugar in India. 

It must be explained here that our estimate of the 
total production of sugar in the country in 193^5-14, and 
1944-45 differs considerably from the Forecast of the 
Annual Production and Consumption of Sugar in India 
made by the Sugar 'bechnologist to tlie Imperial Council, 
which was published in the Indian Trade Journal in May 
1944. Ilis forecast is given in Table No. 14. 

Tliese are our estimates. 

7'lie ten ible curt li quake wljieh took j»]aco in Hihar on tlie I5tli 
January 1 1)34 caused appallin'? damage 1o life, property and crops. 
tScvcral Sugar Mills were damaged. It is apprelicnded that tlio factory 
production ■will go do^yn by about 60^0CO tons in 1983-8‘4i. 
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TABLE NO. 14. 

^li^ar Technolo gist's forecast of Annual Production and 
consumption of sugar in India ufto {jrom 


Cane and Gur.') 


Particulai b. 

Actual 
1931 32. 

Estimated 

1932-33. 

Estimated 

1933-31 

Estimated 

1934-35. 



Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

]. 

l^roAtiction from oxia- 

228, OCO 

228,000 

351,000 

680,000 


tiUjt? capacity of old 
flftotoricfl. 





2 . 

l^rodnctjoii duo io 

■>. 

23,000 

35,000 

60,000 

I 

1 

iuct^aso in cnpacily 
of old iaclorioa (at 
10% ot prcvicHiH 
Kcaaoii’a capacili ), 

1 

i 

1 

! 

i 

j 



1 


3. 

Prod in* lion IVotn new 

... 

100,000 

200,000 

nil 


facdolicS cotninon- 
ciii^; inaiiufiictuiiiijr 
opniiiioiiB diirinj^ 
the Bcaaon. 

1 

! 

! 



4. 

Total production of 

228,000 

361,000 

686,000 

646.0U0 


factory Siiyar. 




6. 

EBiiniated production 

250,000 

275,000 

300,000 

300,000 


of Khniidsari 8uf^ar. 


0 . 

Total ))]'od action of 

478,000 

1 

929,000 

886,000 

946,000 


all kinds of Sugar 



7. 

Consumption of Su- 

982,640 

940,000 

940,000 

940,000 


gav. 





H, 

Difference hotween 

6,0-1,540 

3,14,000 

54,000 

—6,000 


coiisuini^tion a ii d 
production ropre- 
acTiting margin for 
imported Sugar. 

i 

i 







Mr. Srivastava, in onr opinion, has greatly under- 
estimated the production. The cane-crushing capacity of 
factories is very much greater than that assumed by him; 
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the number o£ factories started has also been larger than 
calculated by him, the production due to the increase in 
the capacity of old factories has also been greater than 
the 10 per cent assumed by him (during tlie year 1932-^3, 
J8‘4 per cent, more sugar was produced by old factories, 
as compared with 1931-32), and the duration of the 
crushing season has also been greater. 

The estimate of the sugar Technologist has gone far 
wrong even for 1932-33 and will turn out still more 
incorrect in 1933-34 and 1934-35 as a result of the large 
extensions in plants, and the large number of mills 
(over 75) with over 000 tons daily cane-crushing capacity, 
the extension of the duration of the crushing season, the 
probable increase in recovery of sugar due to the efficiency 
of the machinery built according to the latest scientific 
advancement (during 1932-33 also, it was found that the 
average recovery in the neiw factories in the United Pro- 
vinces was higher than in the old ones, being 8‘6l arid 8 ‘48 
per cent, respectively), to the availability of larger supplies 
of improved cane, and to the increase in the number of 
factories (not less than 20), projected for working ni 
1934-35. 

We estimate the total production^' of sugar in India 
to be 11,00,000 tons in 1933-34, and 11,50,000 tons in 
1934-35, as against 8,86,000 tons in 1933-34 and 9,40,000 
in 1934-35 as estimated by the Sugar Technologist. 

* As a resnlt of the damage cansod by the Earthquake ou the 15th . 
January, 1034, we expeoL the factory pivduction to decrease by about 
60,000 tons in 1933-34. 
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The Sugar 7'echnologisl estimated the total consump- 
tion of sugar in India for 1933-34, and 1934-‘ij 

at 940,000 tons, and drew the inevitable conclusion that 
the home production of sugar from, came and Gur during 
lDS4-^jd should fully come iif to the home consumption, 

'fhe Sugar rechnologist also gave the followin_ 
“further word of warning” in conclusion, which deserves 
careful attention. 

'The rate at which the sugar industry has been 
developing during the last two years has recently become 
too fast to be healthy. In view of the statistical position 
disclosed in the table rvide Table No. 11), considerable 
caution and restraint are nccessm'y in connection with any 
further extension of the industry, if it is to be saved the 
fale of jute, rublKir and a number of other industries which 
are now suffering from the ill-effects of overproduction.' 

29. Forecast oe Consumption of Sugar in India. 

In giving the above warning. The Sugar Technologist 
has assumed that the deniajid for sugar will remain at its 
present level, and that by 1034-35, India will produce 
(i,00() tons more than her consumption which has been 
estimated at 9,^0,009 tons. As stated above, wc believe 
that the stage when India will produce more sugar than 
she now needs for consuniplion will coinc in 1033-34, when 
the production will be considciably greater than her normal 
consumption. But w^e do not share the opinion of the 
Sugar Technologist that the consumption of sugar will 
remain steadily at the same level. We believe that con- 
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sumption of sugar will increase on account of several 
factors. 

Fifslly, as a result of an iniprovemenl in the economic 
conditions, and the lifting of the present depression. 

Secondly y as a result of the fall in the price of sugar 
because consumption will Ije stimulated owing to the 
cheapness. 

The price level and the purchasing power of the 
people are important factors affecting the consumption of 
sugar. In Table No. 15 below, we give the yearly average 
price for Java White Sugar in Calcutta and the annual 
consumption of sugar (excluding gtir') for the last .10 years 
from 192:i-2l to 1902-00. 

TABLE NO. 15. 


Price Level and consumption of Sugai in India. 


Yo.'u* 

Veaily avrrnpc 
piicc of JaYa Suj^ar 
ill Calcutla. 

(Ks. por ind.) 

CoilKUTllptioU of 
Suf'ar ia 
Jadia. 

(Tons ) 

1923-24 ... 

18 0 0 

078,081 

1924-25 ... 

14 4 0 

859,057 

1925-26 ... 

10 15 0 

1,011,488 

1926-27 ... ... 1 

11 14 0 

999,302 

1937-28 ... 

10 7 0 

1,101,524 

1928-29 ... 

9 13 0 

1,104,805 

1929-30 ... 

9 0 0 

1 ,324,923 

1930-31 ... 

8 11 0 

1.215,585 

1931-32 ... 

10 1 0 

982,540 

1932-33 ... 

10 10 0 

1 

928,095 
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From this, it can be seen that the consumption of 
sugar reached the highest point during 1929-J30 and 1930- 
31, when the prices -were the lowest. We can therefore 
safely conclude that if prices of Indian sugar go down, as 
they are likely to do, owing to keen internal competition, 
inspite of the high tariff on foreign sugar, there is every 
likelihood of an increase in consumption. The prices of 
Indian sugar have already lost their parity with Java 
Sugar, and there is a prospect of a further decline in prices 
of Indian Sugar, during the 1931-35 sea.son, as compared 
with the present price of about Rs. 8-8-U per maund. 


Besides, as we will show in 3' able no. IT, the per 
capita consumption of sugar is notoriously low, as com- 
pared with other countries of the world. The per capita 
consumption of sugar in 1929-30, 1930-31 and 1931-32 was 
8 '6, T‘8, () 0 lbs., while the consumption of Gur during 
those years was 11'9, 14’4, and 17*6 lbs., respectively. 
The total per capita consumption of bo'th sugar and giif 
was thus 20*5. 22*2, and 23*6 lbs., in 1929-30, 1930-31, 
and 1931-32 respectively. This is remarkably very low, 
as compared with the per capita consumption in 1930-31 
of 55 lbs. in Germany, 60 lbs. In Czechoslovakia, 107 lbs. 
in the United States, 107 lbs. in Australia, 57 lbs. in 
France, and 94 lbs. in Canada. The consumption is nigh 
in advanced countries, and particularly in countries pro- 
ducing sugar. 'Fhere is thus a great potentiality of 
increased consumption, if there is an improvement in the 
economic condition of the people. 
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Thirdly, as a result of the replacement of gur by siigat, 
in consequence of a change in the taste of people. 

This is sure to happen to a certain extent. It is 
difficult to forecast with exactitude the extent of such 
replacement of gur by sugar. That there will be such a 
tendency is however undoubted. As far as we can 
visualise, the demand of gur will undergo a considerable 
decline, with the increase in the indigenous production of 
sugar and the spread of civilization, and of the use of 
beverages, like tea, coffee, etc. There will tlius be scope 
for the Indian factories not only for meeting the present 
requirements but for an increased demand arising from a 
decline in use of gur. Besides, this potentiality is sure to 
materialize to a greater extent if the price of sugar is not 
much higher than gur. 

Foinihly, by use of sugar as an industrial raw 
material.* 

*By treafcmoiifc of sugar with acid at high temperaturos. For example, 
a substance called leviiliiiic acid is produced nud wlioii in turn this ia 
combined with certain alcoliols, fragrant estors are formed tliat have 
useful solvent powers. The investigation of tlio practice of mixing 
sugar in linie'sand morUtr is of greater intorewt. Controlled tests have 
shown that, if as little sugar as 6 por cent, of the quiclclimo js ipcln^c^d 
in mortar, the tensile strength is increased about 60 percent, Tho, 
addition of about 5 lbs. of sugar for each 100 lbs. of lime would, add 
very little to the cost of laying bricks or plastering walls. The suga^ „ 
is added, dissolved in water, after tho lime has been slaked. 

Intensive study for the use of sugar in various ways is being done 
iu Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsbuigh, U. R. A, 
Such researches should also be carried on in In din. 
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INCRKASE IN ]-"ACTORY PRODT PTION 7>sx. KHANDSARI 

Production. 

I Jie price of I Julian Sugar has gone down consider- 
ably since July 1933 and therefore the khandsari 
production must have also declined considerably. The 
factories will therefore necessarily replace a portion of 
ihc khandsari production. We would like to point out 
here that we do not believe that the khandsari produc- 
tion will ever come up to 300,000 tons as was forecasted 
by the Sugar 'i'crJinologist for the years 193r3-3J: and 1934- 
35. The observation made by the Ilon’ble Mr. J. P 
Srivastava, Minister of Education, United Provinces in 
tile Sugar conference held at Simla on lOtli July 1933 is 
significant and will hear quotation: “We have actually 
found that white sugar is taking the place of khandsari 
sugar and even of G?n. In Rohilkand, a lot of khand- 
saris have gone out and people are using white sugar. 
We also know that at the present price ol sugar it does 
not pay the khand sans to work and as long as this low 
level IS inaint allied, there will be greater and greater 
opening for white sugar. Although therefore we should 
piocecd with caution in the matter of the establishment 
of new factories, J will not quite say’ that the limit has 
been reached for all times.” 

31. Export ok Sc^gar possible. 

There is thus ample scope for the modern factories, 
and, as stated above, there are possibilities of increase 
in India’s consumption also. And in addition to this, 
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it would he possiVjleto export sugar from India to foreign 
countries, if our cc)st of production is reduced to about 
Rs. r‘3 per maund, which can be achieved by increase in 
efficiency of mills, larger recovery of sugar, cheaper 
supplies of cane, by increasing the yield of cane from 
lo tons per acre in some places to about 50 tons per acre 
as in Java, etc., etc. 

The comparative inefficiency of our production can 
he seen from the fact that whereas Java produces G tons 
ol sugar from every acre of cultivation, we produce only 
T7 ton of sugar taking the official figure of 13 tons of 
cane per acre and 9 per cent, yield of sugar extraction. 
If we improve our efficiency it should not be difficult for 
us to export our sugar to the United Kingdom on 
account of the Empire Preference in the import duty, 
{liide Table No. 3, giving the schedule of duties on 
sugar). 

Let us also see the figures of Per Capita consump- 
tion of sugar 111 India and other countries in the world, 
for the sake of comparison. 

India, it must be stated, consumes a very remarkably 
small quantity of sugar, at the present time. Her con- 
sumption of sugar, as we saw in Table No. 15, has been 
practically stationary since 1025-2G, the variation being 
small. 

In Table No. 16 given below, we give the per capita 
consumption of sugar, of Gitr and of both sugar and 
Gui, in India, during the last 10 years. 
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TABLE NO. 16. 

Pci^ capita consumption of Sugar and Gur in India, 


Consumption in lbs. yer capita. 


Year. 

Sugar. 

Gur, 

Sugar 
and Gur 

1923-24 ... 

4-7 

16-5 

21-2 

L924-25 ... 

5-8 

11-5 

17-3 

1925-26 ... 

8 0 

14 0 

20-8 

L920-27 ... 

6-7 

15-4 

221 

927-28 ... 

7-3 

15 0 

22-3 

1928-29 ... 

70 

1 1 0 

19-2 

1929-30 ... 

8*0 

n-9 

20*5 

1930-31 ... 

7*8 

14-4 

22-2 

1931-32 ... 

60 

.17-6 

23*6 

1932-33 (estimated) ... 

5 8 

20 ’4 

26-2 


;;2. Figures of Per Capita consumption of sugar in 
India and other countries. 


In, Table No. IT below, we give a list of various 
other countries consuming sugar, showing their per 
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capita consumption in 1929-30 and 1930-31. This 
Table is based on the authority of Dr. Gustav Mikusch 
of Vienna. 


TABLE NO. 17. 


Per capita consumption oj Strgar in diiferent countries. 


Country. 

Consumption of 
Sugar (lbs. /^e/* capita 
raw value.) 


1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Europe. 



Germany 

55 '8 

55 ‘6 

Czechoslovakia 

Gll 

60-2 

Austria 

72-1 

04-4 

Switzerland 

93-7 

98-5 

Tranoe 

55-3 

57-3 

Belgium 

61-9 

61-7 

United Kingdom 

9(3 -8 

108-5 

Denmark 

115-7 

119-3 

Average Europe 

39-5 

421 

Asia. 



China and Hongkong ... 

4-9 

4-0 

British India 

20*5 

22-2 

Japan and Formosa (Saipan included) 

28 2 

27-8 

Persia 

247 

22 0 

Average Asia 

15'4 

15 9 
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Per capita consumption of Sugar in different 
countries — contd . 


Country. 


Cuijsiiiriplitm of 
Sugar (lbs. per capita 
]'inv value.) 


1920-30. 1030-31. 


Africa. 


South African Union ... 

44 8 

41-2 

Alauritiiis ... 


53-H 

Average Africa 

13 0 

12*3 

America. 

United St lies 

113 8 

107*1 

Hawaii 

119 3 

115-5 

Cuba 

9;3’5 

82-0 

C’aiuula 

97-9 

94-1 

Brazil 

44-3 

43*2 

Average Airierica 

79 1 

74-8 

Austrulia (continent) ... 

1111 

J07-8 

Average Australia 

89-3 

88*4 

World 

30-4 

30-8 


33. Provincial Distribution of the Industry. 


Let us now sec the distribution of the Sugar industry 
and supply of cane m the various provinces and consider 
whether the development of the industry in all provinces 
has been satisfactory. 



CHAPTER Hi. 


ProviJtcial Distribution oj C anc~cnltivaiion ^ Cane- 
i act ones ^ and Piovmcial Pioduction , 

1. All-India Development of Industry satisfactory. 

In the preceding pages, we have seen that so far as the 
country as a whole is concerned, the development of cane 
cultivation and of factories has been satisfactory, in that 
within only two years of the grant of protection to the 
industry, a stage of self-sufficiency in production of sugar 
has been reached, and indeed, what is more, export 
markets will liave to be thought of before long. 

The establishment of sugar factories, it need liardly 
be stated, depends on the availability of the requisite 
supply of cane, and the production of cane depends on 
suitable land, climatic conditions, etc. Let us see the 
development of cane-cultivation and factories in various 
provinces. 

‘J. Distribution of cane-areas in Provinces. 

We have shown in the previous chapter that the 
United Provinces furnish more than half of the total 
acreage under cane in India. The percentage of acreage 
under cane in the various ]jrovinces, as compared with 
the area under cane in All-India acreage which was 
05,000 in 1900-34, is shown below. 
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nl'H% in Ihe United Provinces; 14‘()% in the Punjab; 
in Bihcir and Orissa; 7 '2% in Bengal; 3 '6% in 
Madras; 3’3% in Bombay. In table No. 10 we also 
showed the area under improved canes, during the last 
few years. 


3; Agktcultural Improvements in the United 
Provinces. 

3dic United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie between 
123*^52^ and 3l°18' N. and thus fall cninely outside the 
tiof 'u y. The acreage under cane is more than half of 
the total acreage under cane in India. 

It will be seen from Table No. 10 that the progress 
made by the United Provinces in extending the culti- 
vation of im]iroved vark'ties is remarkable. The United 
Provinces which [jossess more than half the acreage under 
canc in India and alxiut three-fourths of that acreage 
under improved varieties, hold an important position in 
the manufacture of sugar. 

The work done at the Coimbatore Research Station 
for improving the quality of cane and for breeding new 
canes is noteworthy. Hitherto, the attention of the 
station has been focussed, as is natural, chiefly upon 
producing improved canes whiHi will be suitable for 
conditions in the main sugar belt of India, i.e,, in the 
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United Provinces and Pihar and Orissa. I'lie United 
Provinces Government stated before the 'Tariff Board that 
whereas indigenous varieties may be expected to yield 
maunds of cane per acre, Coimbatore varieties culti- 
vated in the same system would yield GOO maunds and 
cultivated extensively on the Java system would yield 
up to 1,000 maunds per acre. The United Provinces 
are also endeavouring to cultivate special kinds of canc, 
e.g.j Co. 214, whicli ripens early, and cane which ripens 
late, to enable the factories to extend tlie crushing season. 


The Report of the Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture of the United Provinces for the ydar 
ending June 19-]2 states that Co. 213 is still the most 
widely grown of the newer canes. It is high yielding 
and capable of doing well under normal crop conditions 
but has shown itself unduly susceptible to mosaic disease. 
C'o. 2G0 and Co. 241, it is observed, have consider- 
able vogue in the west of the province. The former 
appears to yield better in the west than eleswhere and 
the latter does well on less highly manured lands. 

The total area under improved and ordinary 
varieties of cane in the United Provinces during 1932-33 
was 16,52,000 acres out of which 11,87,778 were under 
improved varieties and about 500,000 acres under 
ordinary varieties. Considering that the area in 1926-27 
under improved varieties of cane was less than 1 lakh of 
acres, the advance is remarkable. Merrut, Rohilkhand 
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and Goraklipiir Divisions liad area under cane 

jn 19aJ-32:~ 



Ordinary. 

Improved. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Meerut 

00,337 

3,11,653 

3,78,010 

Ilohilkliand 

1,03,915 

2,51,013 

3,50,920 

Gorakhxmr 

1,01,103 

1,30,321 

2,40,484 


The percentage under improved cane in the United 
Piovinees in 1931- 32, was 0l“„ of the whole crop, while in 
Meerut and J^ohilkliand it is as high as 82Vo 
Research work in the direction of ini])i<n'einent of canes 
IS going on at Shahjahanpur. 

While the yu'ld from indigenous varieties of canc is 
about 13 tons ]jcr acre, tlie yield from C oiinbatore 
varieties is nearly 30 Ions. 

The cost of growing cane, the I ariff Board observed 
in 1931. was estimated at between I and o annas a 
maund. We have not Ix'en able to verify this figure. 

I. Improvements in Bihar and Orissa. 

The Province of Bihar and Orissa lies between 19<=^3' 
and 27°31' N. Orissa occupies the most southerly 
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position in the Province and is thus entirely within the 
tropics, whereas Bihar proper is cn/itely sub-iropicaL 

The sjDecial features of Bihar are that its climatic 
conditions are transitional between tiie tropical and the 
sub-tropical, that much of its cane is grown without 
irrigation, and that it was till lately the chief centre for 
the manufacture of sugar direct from cane in India. 

Orissa however is essentially a rice-tract and offers 
hardly any prosi^ect of cane. 

'The spread of Coimbatore varieties of sugar cane has 
been phenomenal during the last 5 years. Out of a total 
of nearly 2,50,000 acres under improved canes, nearly 
2,00,000 acres are in Bihar proper, according to the 
Report of the Agricultural Department for 1931-32. The 
spread is increasing so rapidly that it is felt that in one 
or two years, local varieties will be completely ou.sted. 

The total acreage under sugar cane in Bihar was 
about 3,02,000 in 1932-33, and 11<S,()00 in 1933-34. 

The yield from indigenous canes in Bihar is about 
13 tons per acre, while the yield from Coimbatore variety 
is about 18 to 20 tons. 

The Tariff Board remarked that the cost of cultiva- 
tion of cane worked out at between 4 and 5 annas a 
maund We have not been able to verify this.^' 

♦ The Director of A giii ulture of tlie Bihnr Government Btatod in 
reply to a qiioBtion put at the Bihnx- Sugar Conference Jield at Patna 
in January ]934-, that the cost of production wot ke<l out to 0.2-0 
North Bihar, and 0-3-0 in South Bihar. 
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T). IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PUNJAB. 

The Punjal) lies between 2T°fT9' and N. It is 

laeU oiilsidc the tropics^ but stands second in point of 
acreage amongst tlie cane-growing provinces of India. 
Although Punjab grows about 5 lakhs acres of sugar cane, 
the prospects of manufacture of white sugar are limited 
to a small proportion of that acreage, due to the short 
monsoon period and the exti'emes of temperature which 
are serious handicaps. The short duration of the crushing 
season, and \he danger of frost are the limiting factors. 
The possibility of establishment of sugar-factories, there- 
fore, is confined to the south of the Punjab where condi- 
tions arc similar to those ol the United Provinces. 

The yield of cane in the Punjab from indigenous 
varieties is about 13 tons per acre, while from C'oimbatore 
varieties it is about 15 tons. 

The Tariff Board remarked that the cost of cultiva- 
tion of cane was estimated at aboi:t 51 annas per maund. 

We have not Ijcen able to verify this. 

(i. Improvements in Madras. 

Phe Madras Presidency lies between 8°4' and 
20°2()' N and is ciiittcly within the tfopics. Although 
nowhere in India are the climatic conditions more 
favotirable for the successful cultivation of cane than they 
are on irrigated lands in Madras, the area under sugar- 
cane in Madras is both small and scattered. The acreage 
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under cane in 1932-33 was a little over 1 lakh. 
Inspite of its tropical advantage Madras offers limited 
prospects for cane, due largely to the widespread prefer- 
ence for rice wherever supplies of irrigation water are 
assured, and to the very scattered area on which cane is 
now grown, Madras has not benefited from the Coim- 
batore Research Station, as the experiments conducted 
there have so far been directed to production of cane 
suitable for subtropical conditions. The average size of 
a holding in Madras is extremely small and the difficulties 
in the way of sugar factories obtaining control over a 
sufficiently large area of cane are very great. But these 
difficulties are now being overcome. The yield of canc 
has improved to 35 tons per acre, and the cost of cultiva- 
tion of cane has now come down to above 1 to G annas 
per niaund, due to fall in jirices, chiehy of manures, 
fall in wages, etc. 

The cost of production of canc, according to the 
Tariff Board, was estimated at from 7 to 12 annas per 
inaund. 

We have not been able to verify this. 


Improvements in Bombay. 


The Bombay Presidency proper lies between 13^53>' 
and 24°43^ N and is Ihus almost entirely zuithin the 
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topics. The area under cane was 1,05,000 acres in 
]9a2-l3:i and 1,02,000 acres in 1930-34. 


The Dcccan lands and their projected extension afford 
the brightest prospects for the extension of cane in 
Bombay. Bombay is also capable of producing a higher 
yield of canc per acre perhaps than any other part of 
India. The Tariff Board were informed that in certain 
fields at the Bclapur estate a yield of 40 tons or more of 
canc had actually been realised. This represents about 
1,080 Maiuids per acre and compares well with the Java 
production. The actual average for the Belapur estate 
was about 24 09 tons, i.e.y GTG maunds in 1929-30. 

I'lie cost of cane was estimated to be about 12 annas 
per maund by the 4'ariff Board, but we have not Viecn able 
to verify the figures. 


8. Improvements in Bengal. 

The Presidency of Bengal lies between 20^35' and 
27^13' N. and is almost entirely sub-tropical. In point of 
acreage in India, Bengal stands fourth now, although in 
the early years of the 20th centuary, it was second. 
Cane is grown in every district of the province, but the 
crop is of small importance. The total area under 
sugar-cane in Bengal was 2,33,000 acres in 1932-3-1, and 
2.57,000 acres in 1933-34. 
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Tile province api>ears to afford suitable facilities for 
the development of caiie-maiiufacturing industry, parti- 
cularly in view of the decline in the demand and price 
of Jute, which is the crop of greatest importance to this 
province. 

The cost of cultivation per inaund of cane, the Tariff 
Board were informed was about 7 annas. The Bengal 
Government now believe that the cost has come down to 
about d annas per inaund. We have not been able \o 
verify this. 


0. Provincial distribution of factories. 

Having seen the developments in the cultivation of 
cane, and the possibilities therein, let us now turn our 
attention to the progress of the cane-manufacturing 
industry, and see its relative position and development 
in the various provinces, during the last three years. We 
will compare the production of sugar and Molasses 
in the chief provinces during the last two years, the 
recovery percentage of sugar, the duration of the crushing 
season, etc., and consider the i:)Ossibilities of the develop- 
ment of the industry in various provinces. Table No. 18, 
below, shows the number of f factories operating froih 
1931-82 to 1933-34 in the various provinces. 

A complete list of factories in India, with llieir names, 
capacity, and location is given in Ap^xindix 111. 
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TABLE NO. 18. t 

Ptovincial distribution of Cane-Factor tesX in 
1031-32 to 1034-36. 

No. of fautoriGs'’" operating in. 

I’rovineo. 

1932-33. 193;5-y4. 

lost] mated 


lliiitud Pi‘(jvinces... 

LJ 

33 

70 

75 

Bihar tk Oiissa 

12 

19 

34 

37 

1’ unjab 



9 

12 

Madras 



11 w 

13 

Buinha^^ 



8(6) 

10 

Liurnia 



1 

2 

Bengal 




0 

'J’otal lor India ... 

31 


135 

155 


tin iiilclitiou io thotje caiio fnctoric^, there ^vcre 12 Ouv Rcfluories, 
/ f., fuctorics 'Working' Iluw Siignr nlono, 1 being in Bihar and 

Orifcjsa, 6 in United Provinces, -1 iu Madras and 2 in l*uiijab. 

t While a inajorii}’ of these factories have a capacity of crushing 
over OCO tons of cano per day, there me several ■which have very 
small cnpacity. For the list of factories, province by province, See 
App. 111. 

•Out of these factories 12 in United Provinces, 8 in Blhnr, 1 iu 
Piinjab and 1 in Madius had refining plants also. 

(a) 1 in Travancore, 1 in Mysore. 

(t) 1 in Fathiawnr, 
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The number of factories in the Ihiiled Province*; 
in is more than double the factories in Bihar and 

more than half the number of factories in India. Bihar 
stands a good second, Madras, Bombay and Punjab are 
third, fourth, and fifth respectively, while Bengal is very 
much behind so far. More than hundred factories have 
been established after the grant of protection, and plants 
of several old factories have been considerably extended. 
Let us now sec the figures of production of sugar in 
these provinces. 

10. PRODUCTION OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES IN 'IHE 

VARIOUS PROVINCES 

The production of sugar and molasses in by 

the factories, both old and new, in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab and 
Burma, as compared with 1931, can be seen from tabic 
No. 19, 20 and 21, given below. The tables also give 
statistics of the quantity of cane crushed, molasses pro- 
duced, the recovery percent of cane, recovery of molasses 
percent of cane^ 
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TABLE NO. 19. 


Production of Sugar and Molassos by Factories in 
the United Provinces, 



1 

1932-33 


1931.3$. 

ParlicTilavH. 

j - 



- - 


1 Old 

New 

T..tal. 

Total 


1 FHctorles. 

F:u‘lf)i ics. 



Cano cnislipd 'Pons ! S7l,Cil.'t 

709,881 

1,041,494 

774,920 

Siip:ar [)i'o(lucu'il 

„ 73,99S 1 

00,340 

140,314 

00,312 

M<.)laFHOH [irodupcMl 

„ 1 ;t-_»,r,s5 

32,055 

01.590 

30,340 

llia-ovory oJ' miijrur 

pel ' 




cent, cane .. 

8 18 

8'0l 

8 55 

8 69 

Hecoverv el' MolaPBCs 

per : 




cent, cane,., 

... j 3-8 

41 

3-9 

3-9 


TABLE NO. 20. 

Production of Sugar and Molasses by Fnctoiics in 
Bihar and Onssa. 


Pnrticiilnrp. 


i 

Old 


Kmdorics. 

Cano crnshod 'Pons 

' 1,000,23d 

Sujajfir ]n*oducod „ 

92,404 

Molasscp iiroiluccd „ 

11,190 

Recovci’v oF 8nf;ar per 

coi]t> cam*... 

1 . 8 07 

Recovery of MtdaeRCB per 

cent, enne 

39 


1932-33 


1931-32. 

New 

Fnclories 

Total. 

Total. 

428,297 

30,140 

10,072 

1 ,494 527 
128,010 
57,808 

829,624 

75,091 

31,883 

8 ‘44 

S 00 

900 

39 

39 

3’8 
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TABLE NO. 31, 


Vrodnchon of Sugar and Molasses by Factories in 
Bombay, Madras, the Punjab and Burma. 


' 

1932-33. 

1 1981-32. 

Particulars. 

Old 

Fnctoiios. 

New 

Factories. 

Total. 

Total. 

Cnne cruphctl Tour 

214,210 


214,210 

178,949 

Sugar produccft ,, 

21,223 

... 

21,223 

17,178 

MoIhbscs produced „ 

7,961 

... 

7,9Cl 

6,985 

Recovery of Sugar per 
cent. canc„. 

9-90 


990 

9-60 

Recovery of Molnsses per 
cent, cane 

3-7 

1 

37 

3‘9 


11. Total production of sugar and molasses in 
India. 

Table No. 32 below gives the figures for production 
of sugar, molasses, etc., from cane-factories, both old and 
new, for the year 1932 whole of India as compared with 
1931-33, 
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TART.E NO. 22. 


Toial Production of Sugar and Molasses by 
Factories in India. 



1932-3.^5. 

1931-32. 

rartipiilnrR. 

Now. 

Faciories. 

Old 

FacfcoricR. 

Total. 

Total, 

Cano rniflhocl Tour 

21,62,053 

11,98,178 

3,300,231 

17,83,499 

Sngnv produced ,, 

1 

1,87, 685 

1 ,02,492 

290 177 

1,58,581 

MoIurbc's produced ,, 

i 81,093 

•18,727 

1,30,419 

69,208 

Recovery oi Sugar per 
cent, cane 

8-72 

R-65 

8 66 

8-89 

Recovery of MolaRscs per 
ceni. cane 

3-8 


3 9 

39 


]t will be seen therefrom that the quantity of sugar 
])roduce(l in 1932-*^-^ as compared with 19'il-32 was S3 
per cent, more, of molasses more, and of cane 

crushed more. 

12. REC'OVERY of sugar from cane. 

In Table No. 23, below, are shown the figures of 
the average percentage recovery of sugar in the various 
Provinces, and for All-India, during the last 5 years. 
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TABLE NO. 23 


Recovery of Sugar from Cane during the Five 
Seasons 1928-29 to 1932-33. 


Recovery of Sugar por cent. cano. 


rrovinccM. 







,1928-29. 1 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-33. j 

1032-33 

United Proviiicoa 

8-37 

900 

8-8S 

1 859 

8-55 

Biluir and ()ris.sa 

8-(}l 

S90 

917 

9-C6 

1 

8'60 

BonibH,^ , Miidniy, Piinjul) 
and Burma 

9-93 

10 12 

9-81 

1 

9 60 

9‘90 

All^tndia *11 ... 

8*69 

9-07 

8 09 

1 

8 89 

8 60 


It Will be seen from this that the average for All-India 
has decreased slightly, due partly to the larger quantity 
of cane crushed, necessitating a prolongation of the 
season. The recovery m factories which worked for the 
first time during the season 19-12-33 was 8’50 per cent. 
In United Provinces the recovery in New Factories was 
actually higher than the old factories, the figure being 
S’61 per cent, and 8'48 per cent, respectively. 

It is also interesting to see that of the 33 Factories 
working in the United Provinces in 1932-33, the extrac- 
tion percentage for 10 factories was between 9 0 and 9 ‘5 
while it was between 9 0 and 9‘2 per cent, for only A out 
of 19 factories in Bihar and Orissa. 
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The highest recovery for the season 1932-3‘] was 
11 T per cent, as against 1T3 per cent, during the 
preceding season. 

13. Is DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY IN PROVINCES 

SATISFACTORY ? 

It is difficult to answer this question categorically. 
It is easy to see from Table No. 18, that the development 
of the factories in United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
can be considered satisfactory. But the development in 
other provinces when the industry can be developed, has 
been very niggardly so far. This question was discussed 
thoroughly at the sugar conference held by the Govern- 
ment of India at Simla on the 10th, llth and 12th July 
1933. The discussion gave rise to a sharp conflict of 
opinions. 

1-4. Madras says “No’\ 

The representatives from Madras, Punjab, Bombay, 
Mysore and Hyderabad felt that their provinces were yet 
lagging behind in the development of the industry, while 
United Provinces and Bihar had forged ahead, and they 
could not accept the Resolution moved by the Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammed Hussain, Minister-in- 
charge of Education and Development Departments, 
Bihar and Orissa, which appeared to suggest that there 
should be no more factories than the existing ones. Tn 
fad it was pointed out, that Madras consumed sugar to 
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the extent of 100,000 tons a year, out of which 55,000 
tons was imported by sea in 10ii2-5y. Madras therefore 
had need of more factories unless it desired to remain 
dependent upon Java or Northern India. It was also 
pointed out that the Tariff Board had emphasized that 
the strongest aspect of the case for protection of the 
industry was that based upon the national importance of 
promoting the cultivation of siigar-caiic, and that from 
that point of view there was need of promoting sugar 
factories in Madras. 

It was further stated that hitherto it was thought that 
canes produced in Coimbatore had been suitable only for 
the Northern Provinces. But recently in one of the 
Government fai'ins Co. 21o had been raised and it had 
been found very suitable witli a yield of about tl5 to 40 
tons and the cost of cultivation of one ton came down to 
only Rs. 2-8-0. 

15. Punjab says “No”. 

The Minister for the Punjab also supported the 
Minister for Madras, and observed that while the Punjab 
had increased its cane cultivation from 0 lacs to 5 lacs 
acres, they had only two factories. They had great need 
of expansion. 

16. Bombay says "No’'. 

The Director of Industries from Bombay also 
expressed himself in opposition to the Resolution moved 
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by the Minister from Bihar. He pointed out that 
conditions in Bombay were somewhat different from those 
l)revailing in the United Provinces and Bihar. In the 
Bombay Presidency factories were estaVdished on the 
basis that th.ey must grow their ov/n cane; they could not 
easily buy cane. The acreage in Bombay under canc 
was .100,(100 but they were distributed, h'hey had only 
one factory working up to 19?n-32. The Bombay 
Government were considering how best facilities could be 
given to caj)italists to enable them to obtain suitable lands 
on lease so that they might be able to .start factories. 

Bombay was fortunate in regard to the yield of cane. 
The Belaiiur factory grew canc whicli yielded 07 tons per 
acre, and Ihc percentage of recovery of sugar was 11 
which, he pointed out, was the highest figure in the 
wJiole t)f India. 

It was also pointed out that the Bombay Government 
had invested about 10 crorcs of rupees on irrigation in 
Deccan, and it was felt that it would be difficult to make 
those canals financially successful unless the while sugar 
industry was established in that area. The Government 
of Bombay were therefore keen on promoting the develop- 
ment of more factories, and they therefore could not agree 
to the Resolution proposed by the Minister from Bihar. 

17. Development of the industry in India consi- 
dered “Satisfactory”? 

riie Resolution moved by the Minister from Bihar 
was however accepted by a majority of votes (18 votes 
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to 11 ), at the Sugar Conference. The Resolution reads as 
under : — 

“Whereas the recent development of the sugar 
industry in India has been rapid, although it 
cannot be said to have been excessive, and 
whereas, owing to the general fall in prices 
of agricultural produce there has been a 
natural tendency tow^ards an increase in the 
area under sugar-cane, the Conference is of 
opinion — 

(2) that when the modern factories now under 
construction are working at full capacity, it 
is likely that these and existing factories 
will produce sufficient white sugar to meet 
the existing demand for white sugar, 

(zi) that in view of the consideration that whilst 
the potential supply of raw material is very 
large, the demand for sugar in India is 
limited, further extensions should be care- 
fully watched in the interests of the 
establishment of a sound industry, and 

(222) that if the production of sugar-cane expands 
beyond the actual requirements it would be 
extremely difficult, and indeed almost 
impossible, for any reasonable level of prices 
for Giir to be maintained,” 
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18. Bengal’s Niggardly development and apprehen- 
sions AGAINST RESTRICTION. 

'J'lic iJoii’blc Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui, Minister for 
Bengal pointed out his apprehension that if the Resolution 
were passed by the Conference, the United Provinces and 
Bihar Governments might approach the Government of 
India with definite proposals for restricting the starting 
of new factories elsewhere by legislation. He was how- 
ever assured by the (diairman of the C’onference Sir 
Fazl-I-IIussain, MeniVier of the Fxecutive C'ouncil of the 
Govcrnor-GcneraFin-chargc of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, that the juissing of the Resolution 
would in no way liel]) any of tlie provinces to come to the 
Govei'iimcnt of India and ask for any particular 
legislation. 

Mr. D. P. Kha.itan, representative of the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association, nominated by the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa to this Conference, took up the 
liricf on behalf of Bengal in absence of any non-official 
representative from Bengal at the conference. Fie pointed 
out his firm conviction that in order tliat India may pros- 
per, it is desirable that each province should as far as 
possible prosper along parallel lines. 

19. Development in vartotls provinces hflpfit. and 
desirarle. 

It will thus be seen that the \ arious i:)io\inces which 
have not yet been able to develop the sugar industry sc 
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far, are anxious to do so. We arc of opinion that there 
are dear advantages in the development of the industry 
in various provinces. To wit, the advantages of pro- 
tection would be better distributed ; the cultivators of 
cane in the various provinces may share the benefit of 
protection ; inter-provincial jealousies could be avoided ; 
it would be possible to compete more easily with Java 
sugar if the industry was spread all over the country, by 
avoiding transport of sugar over long distances, and 
consequent high freight charges, etc. 

We would only suggest that the provinces should not 
enter upon a cut-throat competition amongst themselves, 
and thus jeopardise the chances of the establishment of 
an efficient industry in the country, able to stand com- 
petition with foreign countries. 

We propose to examine closely in the next Chapter 
the prospects and possibilities of the successful establish- 
ment of the sugar industry in Bengal, as we are of the 
opinion that the development there has been very 
I’^ig'g^^^'dly so far, although the province appears to have 
suitable facilities for the cultivation of cane and develop- 
ment of sugar factories. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Possibilities oj eve! opulent of the Industry ni BenguL 

J. St’CAR Cane, a suitaijee aetkrnative cuor. 

We have seen in the j^revious chapter that the 
development of the sugar industry in this province has 
Ijcen very niggardly although her soil and climate are 
exceptionally favouraVde for the cultivation of this crop. 
Bengal lias always grown a certain amount of sugar-cane 
and was once a sugar producing country. In point of 
area under cultivation of cane Bengal now stands fourth 
in India, but it is wcll-lcnown that in the early years cjf 
tlic 20th century Bengal took the second place. This 
decline in the culti\’ation of the cane crop in this province 
has l^een due largely to the spread of the jute crop in 
which Bengal enjoys a monopoly in tlie whole world. The 
c[uestJon of the de\eloj)mcnt of the sugar industry has 
now assumed a great importance in this province as a 
result of tlie decline in the demand of jute and the 
precipitous fall in tlie jirice of jute due to excessive 
production during the last four years. The necessity of 
having some other crop in place of the jute crop is 
exceptionally great at the present moment. If the 
deterioration in the economic condition of the province 
IS to be arrested, some alternative crop has got to be 
thought of and sugar-cane would seem to answer this 
purpose best. 

2. Qualitv of cane available. 

It is gratifying to find that the Department 
of Agriculture in Bengal has introduced a Mauritius 
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variety of caiie called ‘Yellow Tanna’. This is a very 
hardy and drought-resistinjir cane, but its juice and gur 
produced from it leave much to be desired. Its other 
good qualities and heavy yield led to a great expansion 
of its cultivation throughout the province. Some ten 
years ago the Department of Agriculture introduced new 
Coimbatore varieties of cane. These were very hardy 
canes and were heavy yielders with very rich juice. Of 
these Co.21;J has proved the best, and is now spreading 
\ery rapidly m most parts of the province. It is a matter 
for satisfaction that experiments are being continually 
made for finding out a quality of cane even better than 
Co. 21-3. The present position is that the area under 
Coimbatore cane is spreading rapidly, but so far in only 
a few localities there is sufficient area under this crop to 
supply large factories. If the Department of Agriculture 
lake ,a keener interest in this question it would not be at 
all difficult to make still greater improvements in the 
quality of cane. 


The total area under cane Avas 2,33,000 acres in 
1932-31 and 2,57,000 acres in 1933-3T. Of this about one 
lac acres are under improved variety and it is gratifying 
to find that the recent crop-cutting experiments indicate 
that the normal yield of gur which was 37 maunds per 
acre has now increased to over 50 maunds per acre, due 
largely to the introduction of the improved varieties of 
cane by the Agricultural Department. Taking even the 
lower figure of 37 maunds of g/^r per acre the total pro- 
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cluctiuii of cane comes to about 1)2,50,000 maunds. 

In addition to this date-palm juice yields estimated 
at about 27,50,000 maunds iiiaking a total of 1,20,00,000 
maunds. 

0. Bengal, suitable for cane-cultivation. 

Is it not then surprising that although there are such 
large areas of cultivation under cane, and great possi- 
bilities of the development of the industry in ]3engal, she 
has only two modern cane-crushing large sized factories, 
and she has to remain dependent upon the imports from 
Java or from other provinces? Bengal is eminently 
suited for the development of this industry. 1 hope that 
by 19-;14 she will have at least 10 factories of a daily 
400-ton cane-crushing capacity. What is lacking is 
merely a spirit of enterpri.se and organised efforts on the 
part of the people as also the Govermnent. The situation 
in regard to the jute industry which is in a deplorable 
state, and the necessity of a restriction of output of jute, 
if a fall in price is to be averted, have brought to the 
forefront the question of the cultivation of an alternative 
crop in place of jute. Sugar-cane appears to be in our 
opinion the best alternative crop suitable for the purpose. 
His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson Governor of Bengal, 
also observed in the course of a speech delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
in Calcutta on the 14th December 1931 as follows : — 

“I.arge areas in four out of five divisions in Bengal 
arc eminently suited for growing sugar canc. 
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It is reasonable to expect that the rapid adop- 
tion of the Bengal Agricultural Departments 
high yielding strains of jute must not only 
limit the expansion of the area under jute but, 
even in normal times, may bring about a 
reduction of that area. The Agricultural 
Department envisages an eventual reduction 
from this cause by as much as 25% of the area 
normally under jute, or about 5,00,000 acres. 
If even half of the area thus liberated could 
be put under sugar-cane and if that sugar- 
cane could be locally converted into for 
transportation to a refinery we should not need 
to import a single ton of the 325,000 tons 
which we are now importing annually into 
Calcutta alone. We Jiave th,e market, we 
have suitable land, we have the cane, the 
hybrid known as Co. 213 from the Govern- 
ment of India breeding nursery at Coimbatore 
which has been found admirably suited to 
Bengal, although I am informed that the 
Agricultural Department is confident of pro- 
ducing an even better cane in the near future.” 

The possibilities of the establishment of sugar 
factories in Bengal were also discussed by the Tariff 
Board in their report to the Government of India, and 
the Annual Reports of the Agricultural Department also 
show that there are several places where the surplus of 
canes remaining after fully meeting the demands of gio' 
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can feed a large number of factories m Bengal. This 
being so, what is wanted is only an organised effort on 
the i)arl of the people to develop the sugar industry in 
this province, d'hc establishment of a factory for the 
manufacture of sugar direct from cane will lead the ryots 
to in'oduce sugar-cane as a profitable subslitute for jute 
and thi.s will be most useful when it is remembered that 
the ryots in Bengal arc faced with a serious crisis owing 
to the calamitous fall in the price of their chief agricul- 
tural croji, and Government are advising them to restrict 
the area under jute and utilising the land for other 
j)ur poses. 

1. Establishment of small 10-ton refineries. 

The present position in Bengal, let us repeat, is that 
the area under Coimbatore cane is spreading rapidly, 
and that in £i few localities there is sufficient area under 
tins crop to feed large factories, while in others, the cane 
areas are scattered in such .a way that it is not 
economic for large factories to draw their supplies 
regularly. In the meantime, till conditions are suitable 
for the establishment of large factories, the policy of the 
Government of Bengal is to advocate establishment of 
small ten-ton factories for the manufacture of sugar from 

in order to enable the cultivators to dispose of their 
cane profitably. The Government of Bengal further 
observe that this system is suitable for small capitalists 
and co-operative associations to adopt. Tins suggestion 
blioLild merit serious consideration of the people. It must 
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also be observed that the introduction of Co. 21;» which is 
not only rich in purity but also produces heavy outturn, 
and its extension over the sugar-cane growing areas of 
Bengal make it possible to manufacture sugar direct from 
cane on a large scale. 

5. Advantages in establishment of the industry in 
Bengal. 

There arc several advantages in the development of 
llie sugar industry in Bengal from the point of view of the 
whole country. Firstly it would be better to distribute 
the profits of proteolion over the various provinces, jiarti- 
cularly when conditions are favourable, and thus eliminate 
provincial jealousy and feelings. Secondly, the culti- 
vation of the sugar-cane crop would give a great relief to 
the cultivators of jute who are in dire distress. 'Ihirdly, 
it will be possible to engage the middle-class people of 
this province suitably in the manufacture of sugar. 
F'ourthly, it will enrich the province as a whole and be of 
help in utilising the national resources with which the 
province is endowed. Fifthly, it will provide excellent 
avenue for investment of money by small capitalists in 
this province, without taking any great or undue risk in 
view of the fact that the industry has been assured of 
protection by the Government for the next few years. 

h. 14 POINTS IN FAVOUR OF BENGAL. 

1. Climatic conditions in Bengal quite favourable 
for the growth of sugar-cane. 
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2. I he grcy-silL eircas, loo, usually consist of fairly 
rich soil whicli makes it possible to i:)roduce a 
heavier yielding crop than any other province. 

3. Irrigation, too, usually an expensive proposition 
is generally not required over the major part of 
the province, as rainfall, both in incidence and 
amount, is sufficient for the needs of the crop. 

4. It should also be noted that C'o. 213 variety of 
sugar-cane is capable of standing water-logging ; 
in fact it has been found to grow in a foot of 
water, for one or two months during tlio mon- 
soon without any serious deterioration. 

T). The Ilengal Government arc of opinion that the 
sugar factories should Ije more profitable in 
Bengal than in any other province as the cost 
of production of canc is comparatively low 
“Sugar in Bengal” page 5). 

(j. Inciease in area near some places makes it 
possible to establish sugar factories on a large 
scale. 

T. Raiyats will also be benefited by the establishment 
of sugar factories, for while they will undoubtedly 
still continue to make it would almost 

certainly be not more than the quantity required^ 
for themselves and their immediate neighbours, 
and their excess cane can thus be sold to 
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fnctorics. They will thus free their bullocks at 
a time when they require them for land prepara- 
tion for khartf crops and will relieve them from 
the exacting work of cane-crushing. 

8. I'he Bkadralog class will find an excellent avenue 
for employment in large scale cane-factories, and 
this will be welcomed at the present time, 
particularly as their condition is very pitiable. 

9. The development of the cane factories will also be 
instrumental in preventing the wastage of cane 
in rehiiing sugar from gur and this will be a 
national advantage. 

10. The establishment of the cane sugar factories 
in Bengal will be a blessing in another way, vis., 
effective competition, which the factories in 
Bengal will be able to offer, with the imported 
sugar at the port of Calcutta and the neighbour- 
ing places, owing to the great reduction in the 
cost of transport, as comiDared with factories 
situated, for instance, in Bihar, selling sugar to 
Bengal after paying high freight charges. 

11. The advantage in freight, which the mills in 
Bengal will have over the mills in other provinces 
in supplying the large demand of sugar in 
Bengal, as also in the provinces of Burma 
and Assam, will be a compensating factor, which 
would counteract the disadvajitage which Bengal 
may^ have as compared to other provinces in 
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regard to a higher cost of production (xjide 
Tariff Board’s Report) due to the inferior 
quality of canc, shorter duration of the working 
season, etc. 

12. The realisation of some price for molasses 
required for consumption in Bengal will be 
another compensating factor in favour of mills 
sitna.led in Bengal. 

1‘). Another incidental advantage of the establish- 
ment of sugar factori(‘s in Bengal will be a l>ettcr 
distribution of the profits arising from the 
lirotccled industry m the various provinces and 
the elm I illation of any feeling about a dis- 
pro[)ortionate burden of protection being felt by 
consuming provinces for the sake of manufac- 
turing provinces. 

II. d'he efficiency of the Bengali cane-grower is 
on the whole fairly high ^'idc Indian Sugar 
("oinrnittce’s Report, p. 1.1 T). 

We hope that earnest efforts will be made by the 
IHibhc for starting cane-sugar factories in suitable areas 
in Bengal in order that more employment may be created 
for the people; the distress of the cultivators may be 
remedied to some extent, by furnishing of an alternative 
crop to Jute, by a higher realisation of price from 
the cane crop, and in order that improvement may be 
brought about in economic conditions in the province 
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which has suffered a great deal more than other provinces 
due to the calamitous fall in prices of primary products 
during the last five years^^. It is to the interest of other 
provinces also to look with favour on tlie development 
cf this industry in this province, as then alone will it be 
possible to offer competition with imported sugar at the 
Port and in the neighbouring areas in Bengal which 
consume large quantities of sugar, and to do away with 
the importation of sugar completely from foreign 
countries. We hope that the people of the province will 
seize the opportunity that has offered before it is too late, 
and that the Government of Bengal will spare no pains 
in carrying on research work for the development of 
better qualities of cane by carrying out a botanical and 
chemical survey of the canes now grown; by making 
trials of superior exotic varieties, by conducting experi- 
ments lor proper application of manure for each variety 
of canc-grown, etc., and will offer suitable inducements 
to the people to start large scale cane-factories on the 
most modern and up-to-date methods. 


*Tlie BengapJatc Enquiry Committco have also observed in their 
Report (published in February 1934) that Bengal can grow excellent 
sugarcane, and that sugarcane is a suitable allciuative crop to jute. 



CHAPTER V. 

XJ tiUsaiion oj By-products^ (^olasses and Bagasse\ 
(a) Molasses. 

1. Molasses, most important by-product. 

The proper utilisation of the by-products of an nidus 
try plays an important part in determining^ the margin ol 
profits in the industry ajid its future development. 

Molasses is the most important by-product of the Sugar 
Industry, from the point of view of the factories as also 
oi indigenous small-scale manufactures. Molasses is 
that liquid substance or syrup which remains after the 
massecuitc has been cured. It is often boiled again for 
making lower qualities of sugar, and the molasses finally 
obtained is exhausted and contains very little suciose. d'he 
c-ther by-jiroduct is bagasse or as it is sometimes called 
megasse. This bagasse is the residue of fibrous matter 
which reimiiiis after the cane is crushed. Out of ]0t) 
maunds of cane about 9% of sugar and 4% of molasses 
are reco\ered by the factories and about 5'2'?o of sugar and 
4 '5% of molasses arc recovered by the Khandsaris. 

2. Precipitous fall in price of molasses. 

The molasses produced by the factories and khandsaris 
in the past was consumed largely in the tobacco industrv 
and in the manufacture of plain country spirits. The 
consumption of molasses in both these ways has fallen by 
more than 75% at the present time. While there has been 
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such a heavy fall in the consumption of molasses its pro- 
duction has naturally increased considerably since 1931, 
as .a result of the establishment of a very large number of 
factories. The production of molasses in India was 
estimated at 269,000 tons in 1930-31 and 366,000 tons in 
1931-32. In 1933-31 it will be over 500,000 tons. The 
molasses obtained in the K handsari sugar factories which 
is richer in sucrose than factory molasses is either sold 
direct to I lie consumers or made into secontl class eating 
'The sudden increase in the production of molasses 
with a concomitant decrease in its consumption has created 
a problem of first rate imj^ortance and should engage the 
anxious attention of all sugar iiianufacturc'rs. It is not 
possible to reali.se even one anna (.er inaiind for the 
niolasse.s in \'u*w of its great overproduction and alisence 
of demand as compared with the price of Rs 2-12-0 which 
was oljtained in the year 19JU)-31. When the 'fariff Board 
reported they assumed in their calculations tliat the 
factories will be able to realise about Rs. 1 3-0 ] er maund 
for their molasses. 'The Ojunion of the Indian Sugar 
Comiihtteo that “the time is remote, therefore, when the 
sugar manufacturer in India need anticipate any difficulty 
in disposing of his molasses”, has also gone wrong, as 
stated above. 

3. Impossibility of throwing away molasses. 

It is really unfortunate that a situation has developed 
whereby not only can this most important product of the 
-aigar industry not he profitably utilised, hut involves 
cxpendjturc in its disposal. If the molasses arc thrown in 
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the adjacent river or watercourse, there is no doubt that 
the water will be polluted. If it runs into pits a serious 
nuisance will arise in the neighbourhood to such an extent 
that it would ruin the public health and may cause closing 
down of the factory. 

The proVilein of molasses consists in its disyjosal at a 
profit. In the Philippines some manufacturers have given 
up all the benefits by throwing it away to the nearest river 
Or sea. In India too, such a situation might arise in the 
near future, if suitable methods are not devised for utilisa- 
tion of molasses. 

t. OUTLKTS FOR MOLASSES. 

The problem is tluucforc one which should be examined 
very closely in order to remove the great handicap that 
has beset the industry almost during the very fust year of 
its exislencc under the regime of protection. The quantity 
used in curing tobacco will decline further, owing to the 
increasing use of bins and cigarettes, and decrease of 
hookah and chilam. We must therefore think of other 
outlets for disposal of molasses. I hese are ; — 

(/) Methylated Spirit. 

[it) Cattle food. 

ini) Production of the yeast as a source of food. 
■iv') Fertiliser. 

(7^) Road-surf acer. 

(77) Cheap confectionery. 

(77/) Fuel. 

(77^/) Alcohol for power in partial substitution 
petrol. 
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Methylated (Denatured) Spirit, and potable 

SPIRIT. 

At the present lime about a million gallons of 
methylated or denatured spirit are imported annually from 
Java. During the year 1932-33 the import was 8,50,800 
gallons, valued at Rs. 8 lakhs, as compared with 10,52,400 
gallons, valued at Rs. 10 lakhs in 1931-32. This latter re- 
presents the produce of about 4,25,090 maunds of molasses. 
An increase in the duty from per cent, ad valorem to 
about 25 per cent, would make it possible to shut out its 
import completely and to substitute the same from this 
country. A partial solution of the difficulty in finding an 
outlet for molasses can thus be found m the development 
of the Indian Spirit Industry. Spirit can be manufactured 
from molasses, A large quantity of spirit is used bv the 
various industries, c.g.^ Dac Industry, Varnish Industry, 
Paint and Furniture-polishing Industries. As a result of 
the great fall in the price of molasses it would be possible 
to encourage the distilling industry in the country without 
affecting in any way the industries consuming spirit, and 
to supply the country's requirements from internal pro- 
duction cheaply owing to the tremendous fall in price of 
molasses. The loss to Government’s revenue will lae only 
about Rs. 75,000 per year. The possibilities of this should 
be carefully examined. 


The production of country spirits in India has 
decreased considerably, during the last 12 years. About 
1920, the quantity of molasses consumed for making 
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jjoUible s])in1 svas -1 limes the qiianiity used to-day. But 
excessive excise duty has resulted in the consumption 
being scarcely largo enough to justify the operation of 
distilleries. At present the distilleries suffer due to lack 
of an outlet and have work hardly enough for G-7 months 
in a year. This is partly due to the Government’s policy 
of reducing the consumption of potable spirituous liquor, 
and of deriving maximum revenue from minimum 
consum]>tion. One result of the excessive taxation has also 
been an increase in the practice of illicit distillation of 
liquors by tlir poorer classes. 

Wc would like to see the production and consumption 
of liquor in India brought down to a manimum, as soon as 
]K)Ssible, and therefore suggest that other avenues should 
be explored for utilisation of molasses. 

(1. Cattle food. 

The scope for the use of molasses as cattle food does 
not appear to be great due to the difficulty in marketing 
combined with a traditional conservatism of owners of 
most of the cattles in India, as they arc u.sed to free 
grazing with hardly any e.xpenditiirc on other food-.stuffs. 
Rut now that molasses can bo given away without 
cost by factories, a certain amount can thus be consumed. 
This may solve the problem of disposal to a certain extent. 

7. Yeast. 

The use of molasses as a source of yeast is new to 
Indian ideas, and is not likely to develop very much. 
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Fertiliser. 

It is possible to use niolasscs as a fertiliser in its raw 
state, but our cultivators will have to be educated to its 
use and ample supplies of water would have to be provided 
in order to dilute the molasses before it could be put on 
the land. 

Used in a small quantity, it tends to improve the 
land. Sir. Vijayaraghavachariar recently observed that 
he had seen molasses being used as manure. This avenue 
of use of molasses should therefore be explored and the 
Agricultural Departments should carry on research in 
regard to the same. It is also possible, we are informed, 
by using a particular Plant to recover the potash from 
molasses and to produce ash with a high content of potash 
therefrom. 

Potash is necessary to plantdife in order to enable 
srarch, sugar rellulo.se and carbo-hydrates to be produced. 
Potash plays a large part in the development of leaves 
and woody parts of the stems of plants and gives the 
plant more resistance to attacks on fungous diseases or 
the like. 

Sugarcane on an average extracts from the soil about 
100 to 150 pounds of potash per acre and its is desirable 
that this should be replaced either by potash recovered 
from molasses or from fresh sources, if the land is not 
to be impoverished and the yield of crop not to be lowered. 
1^ is possible tp return the available potassic content of 
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molasses in an easily assimilable form lo the land and to 
use it for tlie fertilisation of sugarcane or other crops. 

one object of this invention is to produce a furnace to 
burn molasses at the lowest temperature and recover the 
highest possible yield of potash. The invention also 
includes a plant for burning waste molasses from cane 
sugar factories or gur refineries comprising a furnace into 
which the said waste product suitably preheated is 
introduced into or upon a revolving drum from which it 
falls ns drops or tlireads to be burned as it falls. Tt has 
been estimated that the working cost based on dealing 
with 12,01*0 rnamids of molasses in 21 hours works out to 
IJ annas per maund of molasses. Taking the average 
ash contents of molasses to be about 9%, 100 maunds of 
molasses will yield 9 maunds of ash which may have an 
approximate potash content of 0-i% of valuable 

fertilizer value. Such a product based upon other potash 
product will have a value of Rs. 2-12-0 jier maund at the 
factory. Reduced to one maund of molasses the estimated 
\ aluc of the product will come to about 4 annas from which 
the cost of treatment will take away IJ annas. The 
estimated profit will therefore be at least 2 annas per 
maund of molasses thus treated. For the whole season 
this will give a substantial j3rofit. This is a direction 
well worth investigating by the factories. 


9. Road Sukfacek. 

Another use thougli comparative!)' insignificant, to 
)vhich molasses can be turned, is for road surfacing, 
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mixiiigf it with a certain amount of Pitch. Experiments 
in this direction should be carried on, with a view to see 
how far this can be a commercial success, in competition 
with other products. 

10. Confectionery. 

Molasses were used for cheap confectionery in the 
villages, but since the decline in the price of gur and 
sugar, its consumption has considerably decreased. 

11. Fuel. 

Molasses can also be used as fuel. Some experiments 
were carried out in Java, and a few factories burnt a 
mixture of bagasse and molasses. In Australia several 
mills burnt molasses as a fuel in their furnaces. Molasse.s 
mixed in small proportion to bagasse burns well and pro- 
duces profitable calories. This practice is followed in 
many centres in the Philippine Islands when there is a 
shortage of bagasse or when this has only a small calorific 
power, which happens at the beginning of the milling 
season, but the requisite quantity of molasses is too small 
for this purpose to solve the problem of its disposal. 

A countless number of furnaces have been proposed 
for the burning of molasses alone in the Philiyjpine Islands, 
but none of them to our knowledge has given satisfactory 
results. Besides, the construction of special furnaces, its 
repair and maintenance entail heavy expenses for which no 
compensating benefit is received. The possibilities of this 
however should be investigated in India. 
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In some factories the press-cakes are mixed with slack 
coal and brickets are manufactured. These bricks are used 
for burning. 

12. Power Alcohol. 

It is certain however that the best and most promising 
outlet in India for the molasses would be in its manufacture 
as power alcohol. 

1:5. Study of alcohol as fuel. 

The entire scientific world unanimously recognizes 
the fact that the fuel of the future for engines of internal 
combustion is alcohol. This can be produced from 
vegetable materials with which nature provides us 
generously and there is no danger that they will be 
exhausted in the course of time. The development of this 
industry is of considerable importance in the industrial 
development of this country ; it is vital because of the 
liossibility of providing the country with a motor fuel 
which is both cheap and easily obtainable. Alcohol has 
many advantages over gasoline. One of these is the fact 
that the raw material is produced annually, and alcohol 
is the only fuel which can be produced without danger that 
its existing natural source of supply will be exhausted. 

The manufacturer of sugar finds in molasses first class 
material for the production of alcohol.* The future 

* “Molivysu.s is the oljcMpoat raw material in common uso for tlio 
production of alcohol fur iiiduatrlal purposes, tbo price being governed 
by supply and demand”. FtiZc, Reijorfc of the Imperial Sugnr-oane 
Uesearch Conference, London, 1931. 
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development of the alcohol industry can easily go beyond 
the limits of the imagination of the greatest enthusiasts, 
not because its growth can be achieved easily but because 
of the constant and increasing demand for motor fuel at 
low prices. It must be admitted that alcohol is the 7nost 
cc07t07ii2cal fuel mamijaciured at the ptesent time. 


The value of alcohol as a fuel for internal combustion 
engines has been recognised in various countries, c,g. 
France, Germany and America. In Germany alcohol was 
used during the last World War in very great quantities 
by the army for motor transiiort, for which purpose it 
was mixed with benzol. The importance of alcohol as a 
fuel depends on its possibilities in tlie future as a substitute 
for kerosene or petroleum. 


Alcohol has a lower caloric power than kero.scne nr 
benzol or benzine ; but since it requires less air to effect 
combustion, less caloric power is lost, and since its 
resistance to compression is greater, it is of more value as 
a fuel than the other two substances. Kerosene or 
petroleum is not a chemically pure substance but a mixture 
of great number of substances. Its properties cannot be 
determined definitely, since they vary as the grade of 
petroleum varies. While alcohol is low in caloric power, 
it possesses an ignition temperature around 270 degrees 
and can be used only with a pressure of from TO to 00 
pounds per square inch. Due to this, the thermic 
efficiency' can be increased from 22% lo -30%. 
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I'he start, of engines burning alcohol offers no 
difficulty, and engines burning alcohol develop 20% more 
power than the same engines when they burn gasoline. 
1 he combustion of alcohol is perfect and the escaping 
gases do not liave an offensive smell. Pure alcohol offers 
great advantages. Since alcohol contains oxygen in 
molecules, it requires less air for combustion than gasoline 
does. Another outstanding feature in favour of alcohol 
which should not be lost sight of, is its clean combustion. 
The carl^on formation is practically nothing, 'i'he cleanli- 
ness of alcohol as fuel, compared with gasoline, can be 
demonstrated by burning a small quantity of gasoline and 
a small quantity of alcohol and holding a cold piece of 
metal or a glass object over the flames of each product. 
Alcohol which is of uniform compression and contain^ 
one-third of its weight in oxygen, burns completely and 
docs not leave any deposit or residue. 

Alcohol also does not produce violent explosions such 
as gasoline and other motor spirits produce. As a result 
the motor runs smoothly, thus reducing the amount o± 
wear and tear. The engine is not overheated as in the 
case of gasoline or other fuels. It keeps the spark plugs 
clean, thus assuring more efficient ignition. Alcohol, it 
is also recognised, is a good “anti-knock” fuel. 

As alcohol generates less heat in the combustion pro- 
cess, it needs less water for cooling. Alcohol is less 
tlisagrccable to work with and the danger of poisoning 
due to inadequate supply of air does not exist when 
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alcohol is used in an engine in a closed place. Medical 
authorities claim that the rapid increase in cases of 
neurosis or hysteria in big cities is due to the fact that 
the air is poisoned by carbon monoxide. This could be 
prevented with the use of alcohol as fuel instead of 
gasoline. 

Even if the cost of production of alcohol is high due 
to the necessity of using denaturants which are very costly 
and of little use but whose use is imposed by legislation 
coupled with taxes which must be paid to the Govern- 
ment, the manufacturer of alcohol can still put his product 
on the market at low prices. If the manufacturers of 
alcohol can succeed in getting the Government of India 
to abolish the use of costly denaturants and substitute 
less costly ones for them such as petroleum and gasoline 
for motor alcohol and exempt alcohol from any excise 
duty as on petrol, the immediate success of the industry 
would be assured, and it can compete safely with petro- 
leum industry. It must be observed that 95‘^-9G° alcohol 
mixed with gasoline or ether will prove unsuitable for 
use as the continuous evaiooration produced in the car- 
burator will make the temperature go down to a limit 
which will give way to the separation of alcohol, then 
the gasoline or ether, more volatile, evaporates, leaving 
alone the alcohol which will hinder normal operation of 
the motor. Pure alcohol, however, mixed with gasoline 
in fixed proportions improves the quality of the former. 
It is mixible at all temperatures, never reaching a point 
pf separation. The best way therefore of having ai^ 
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outlrl for llio produrlion of alcohol is to make Ihc distil- 
leucs luanufacture pure alcohol. This fad must not be 
lo&t sight of. 

1 I. Assistance to power alcohol manufacturing 

INDUSTRY, COMPULSORY L^SE OF ALCOHOL WITH 

PETROL. 

Power alcohol can be produced in India and mixed 
with petrol in the proportion of one part of alcohol and 
three i)arts of petrol or 20%, alcohol and 80% petrol. 
Several countries have in fact passed legislation making 
it imperative for petrol companies to use a certain percen- 
tage of alcohol with petrol. I give below a statement 
showing tlie form, m which assistance might be given to 
the industry and what is done in other countries. 

Australia — A mixture of 17 per cent, alcohol and 82 
per cent, petrol is used on a small scale — legislation con- 
templated. 

Austria (1) The law provides that mixing shall be 

compulsory if the (duty paid) price of petrol exceeds 
the price of alcohol —not operative. 

(2) The petrol caitcl takes over the alcohol from the 
State Alcohol and arranges disposal. During 1933 it is 
expected that they will take over about 250,000 gallons. 

Brasil — Petrol companies are required by law to 
purchase power alcohol equivalent to 5% of their petrol 
imports. The law is suspended as most of the alcoliol 
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produced is only oC 94% strenglh and the concentrating 
plant is of insufficient capacity. 

C zechoslovakia — The addition of 30 — ^25 per cent, 
of alcohol to motor fuel is compulsory and 98^ of the 
petrol sold is this mixture. The amount of alcohol so 
used is about 11 million gallons. 

France — (1) Importers of petrol are under a legal obli- 
gation to take from Government a quantity of alcohol 
equivalent to 8 — 10 per cent, of their petrol imports. 

(2) The State buys alcohol from the refineries up 
to a certain limit of quantity at ;6'41 per ton (Rs. 1-1541 
per gallon) and sells it to the petrol distributors at a much 
lower price corresponding roughly to the (internal) price 
of commercial motor spirit, viz.^ ;(^17 per ton 
(13 annas per gallon) the loss being partly made by a 
special additional import duty of Is. Sd. per gallon on all 
imported petrol and kerosene. The amount of alcohol 
to be allocated for motor fuel for 1933 is estimated at 45 
million gallons. 

(3) All ‘"heavy’* petrol must be mixed with 20-35 
per cent, of alcohol, this is sold at 2J-^. per gallon cheaper 
than “light” petrol. A mixture of 20 per cent, alcohol 
is permitted without a declaration in fuel grade petrol. 

(4) The cost of these subsidies to the State is 
estimated at 206 million francs or say 3t crores of rupees. 

Germany -The oil importers and indigenous pro- 
clucers are required to purchase from the alcohol monopoly 
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a quantity of power alcohol corresponding to 10 per cent, 
by weight of their imports of iietrol and Benzol plus 6 per 
cent, of their imports and/or production of kerosene at 
a control price of per ton. The amount of alcohol 

taken over is estimated at 42 million gallons. The 
mixtures permitted range from 10 per cent, to 30 per cent, 
alcohol. 

Greece, — (1) It is proposed to standardize a mixture of 
7& per cent, petrol with 22 per cent, alcohol but also to 
permit the use of unmixed petrol, 

'2^^ To fix annually the quantity of mixture to be 
made. It is estimated that million gallons of alcohol 
w'ould be so used. 

Hungary -(1) Petrol over 735 S. G. must be 
mixed with 20 per cent, alcohol (unless used for agricultural 
purpose) about 90 per cent, of the motor fuel used is this 
‘Motalco’. 

(2) The duty on light petrol (below •735 S. G.) is \d, 
per gallon higher than that on ‘Motalco’. 

Italy — A definite allocation of the total production of 
industrial alcohol is made to the motor industry — at 
present 2\ million gallons which is less than 3 per cent, of 
the total consumption of motor spirit. This is taken over” 
at a control price (Rs. l-G-10 per gallon) but does not pay 
the petrol duty. 
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Latvia — The mixture of 25 per cent, alcohol with 7 6 
per cent, petrol is compulsory. The alcohol is a state 
monopoly. 

Siveden — There is no legal regulation but power 
alcohol IS free of all duty. The mixture used is 25 : 75. 
The quantity of alcohol used for motor fuel is about 
13 million gallons. 

Y ii go -S! avia —The mixture of SO per cent, petrol with 
20 per cent, alcohol is compulsory except for aeroplanes. 

It can be seen from these statements that whereas in 
several countries the use of a specified mixture has been 
made compulsory, in others, the princiiDle has been 
adopted of requiring the oil companies, by legislation, to 
purchase annually a quantity of Power Alcohol correspond- 
ing to a certain percentage of their imports and production 
of petrol and ben/.ol ; and in some countries even of their 
kerosene. The adoption of this method leaves certain 
amount of latitude to the petrol distributing companies in 
distribution, and in practice the mixture is sold at a price 
somewhat lower than pure “light” petrol inspite of the 
fact that it actually costs more. A more positive method 
of promoting the use of alcohol as a motor fuel is its 
exemption from duty as in Sweden, but the Government of 
India will, wc are afraid, necessarily plead inability in 
accepting this suggestion on the ground of financial 
stringency and loss of revenue from import duty on sugar.'*' 

^<With the proposal of an excise duly, tlic Govcnmieiit will not be 
able to complain about lack of funds. 
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IG. Modification in Denaturing Rules in India 
essential. 

Several countries have been experimenting for yeais 
with power alcohol in order to make it a commercial 
success for the use in internal combustion engines. The 
United States of America, South Africa and Philippine 
Islands have succeeded considerably with mixtures of 
alcohol and ether, e.g.y Natalite — but these countries arc 
fortunate enough to have received the full support of their 
governments. The greatest drawback in this country 
however to any experiments in this direction materialising 
lies in the present Excise Rules relative to denaturation. 
The Government insists upon the use of Caontchoucinc as 
an ingredient for denaturation. This substance which is 
obtained from the destructive distillation of rubber is not 
suitable for denaturing alcohol intended for use in internal 
combustion engines as it leaves a gummy residue which 
clogs valves and fuel jets. True, Government have of 
late relaxed to some extent the use of Caoulchoucine for 
denaturation in special cases, manufacture of higli 

grade soap and have permitted in its place the addition 
of 5% Wood Naphtha, but the price of this ingredient is 
prohibitive. It seems to us that the use of Caouichoitcinc 
or Wood Naptha is not imperative as a dcnaturant so 
long as Pyridine^ the other ingredient insisted upon, is 
used. Pyndine in itself renders alcohol unlit for human 
consumption and if denaturation be permitted with 
Pyridine alone — in increased proportion of .TV, instead of 
as at present — the difficulties regarding the denatura- 
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tion of Commercial Spirit will be immediately overcome 
aiid power alcohol could then be produced to sell consi- 
derably below the current price of petrol in rnoffassil. 

10. government Vs. POVv'ER producers’ interest. 

It is realised however that this current price of petrol 
includes heavy duties paid to Government and it is 
apprehended that the Government may not be willing, 
if only for this reason, to encourage the production of a 
substitute for petrol which would no longer bring to them 
the same amount of money from tlie Duty. This there- 
fore naturally brings to the forefront an unfortunate but 
inevitable clash between the interest of the Government 
in search of revenue and the interest of Power producers 
in search of a cheap and efficient fuel. The duty of the 
Government in this respect is clear, 7 is., to sacrifice their 
revenue for giving the much-needed aid to the sugar 
industry. Besides, the production of powcr-alchol would 
only represent a small percentage of the total consumption 
of petrol, and as such would not cause a material loss of 
revenue to the Government. 

]7. Government Interest to develop the industry. 

The possibility of petroleum companies with colossal 
capital being able to reduce their price so as to make it 
impossible for competitors to market Power Alcohol is no 
legitimate and sound argument against the proposal of 
accepting the project. On the contrary if Power Alcohol 
can keep down the price of petrol, it must result in an 
enormous economic saving to the country. The fact 
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should never be lost sight of by the Government that in 
view of the tremendous increase in the output of sugar in 
India, the production of an increasing quantity of 
molasses is inevitable, and unless some suitable outlet is 
found for the utilisation of molasses, the development of 
the sugar industry will be considerably retarded. It need 
f.ardly lie pointed out that the Government are not likely to 
lose any revenue ultimately, because if the sugar industry 
is successful, as it promises to be, it will contribute to the 
Government in a variety of ways, e.g., income tax, super- 
tax, etc, F.Lxperiments should therefore lae carried out 
by the Research Institutes, Government Experts, as well 
ns the rugnr industry to produce Power Alcohol suited 
to tlic requirements of internal combustion engines. 

IS. EXPEKlMKI^lAL FACTORIES. 

We arc glad to find that the Sugar Committee of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research have just 
recoiumcndcd ;in November 19^33') a scheme under wliicti 
two distilleries — one at Cawnporc and the other perhaps 
at Amn'tsar would be selected and apparatus would be 
added on to produce absolute alcohol for making experi- 
ments on the production of motor fuel. It is further 
satisfactory to learn that if these experiments are found 
successful, the Council will — following the law in other 
countries like France — recommend to the Government for 
introduction of a law by which it would be made compul- 
sory for all petrol sold in the country to be mixed with a 
specified proportion of a solution of alcohol made, from 
mohisscs. Wc hoix* the experiments will be carried on 
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with zeal and expediency, in appreciation o£ the urgent 
nature of the necessity of a solution of the problem. 

19. Cost of production of Power Alcohol. 

In connection with this question of utilisation of 
molasses in the majiufacture of Power Alcohol the question 
of cost of production of Power Alcohol from Indian 
molasses is of fundamental importance and before under- 
taking legislation for its comjiulsory admixture as fuel for 
internal combustion engines, a fuller study of its 
economies is essential. A control of its price would be 
desirable for the protection of the consumer. A study 
should also be undertaken of the technical difficulties that 
would confront us in regard to this question. The 
question of distribution arrangements and costs also 
requires study. The sugar factories, and thus to a consi- 
derable extent the distilleries, arc remote from the ports 
and thus from the centres from which petrol is distributed 
and where mixing could best be done. Technical 
difficulties which have been found in other countries but 
which have been got over may be indicated below; — 

20. Technical Difficulties, 

(1) For successful admixture with petrol alcohol 
must be of at least 99.^ per cent, purity; 98 
per cent, spirit will not do fthis is clearly 
shown by Brazil and Cuban experience as 
well as by experiment) Modern plant for the 
production of anhydrous alcohol can produce 
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by this distillation a purity of 1)9*8 to 99'D 
per cent. 

Mixtures of alcohol and petrol for success- 
full commercial use must be between com- 
paratively close limits. Mixtures containing 
less than about 15 per cent, alcohol are 
unworkable for several reasons whilst mixtures 
containing above 2025 per cent, call for 
special engine adjustments and the fuel 
consurnjJtion is higher. 

Alcohol aVjsorbs water readily and the 
addition of quite small quantities of water 
to an alculiol-|ielro] mixture results in 
separation and cloudiness, h'ortunately these 
difficulties are mainly met with at low 
temperatures and percentage of water required 
to produce separation is higher with increased 
alcohol content ; this is illustrated by the 
following figures : — 


Composition of 
Mixtures. 

Alcohol 10% Petrol 90% 
15% 85% 

20% 80% 


Percentage oC water sufficient 
to cause separation. 
At0°G. Atl0°C. 

0*25% 0 20% 

0-50% 0-40% 

0*60% 0-48% 


Figures are also required for h 10°C and for 
mixtures up to 25 per cent, alcohol —these 
determinations could easily be made. 
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It is clear that the degree of concentration of the 
alcohol used is of very great importance as the separation 
of a watery layer, e.g., at pumps would mean the loss of a 
considerable proportion of the added alcohol. For 
example, at 2-1 °C. with a 20/80 mixture once separation 
has begun 1 per cent, of water would cause about 12 per 
cent, of alcohol to separate out. 

(1) Information is required as to the rale at which 
different petrol-alcohol mixtures will aVjsorb 
moisture under Indian conditions of storage, 
temperature and humidity. These data 
would be essential to ihe formulation of a 
distribution scheme. 

(2) For a given power output more alcohol is 
necessary than petrol due to the lower calorihc 
value of the former. In practice the addition 
of 15 per cent, alcohol leads to no noticeable 
increase in fuel consumption an addition of 
80 per cent, alcohol means an increase in 
consumption of about 10 per cent. This would 
not be a serious consideration with a 20/80 
mixture since alcohol is a good “anti-knock” 
fuel. 


21. Anhydrous Alcohol and Cost of Production.— 

Whatever may be the form which legislation might 
lake it would l:>e advisable for the Government to fix the 
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sale price of Power Alcohol and if possible also the price 
of the mixture. "Flic cost to the consumer must be deter- 
mined by a thoronr;]i enquiry before undertaking legisla- 
tion. J' or I hat purpose the (government should obtain 
Hcciirate fit^ures of the cost of production of anhydrous 
alcohol in India, ll should be remembered that alcohol 
alter mixing with Petrol must lie about absolute at 

least, I.O., ffarticaUy anhyd?ou\^ otherwise difficulties due 
to water separation would arise, J'he estimate of the cost of 
manufacture oviiiting the cost of lazv inaierialiox a modern 
installation in Anicricei is given below: — 

Per American gallon. 

Manufacture of 00 Spirit ... 8 cents. 

To anhydrous ... ..,2 ,, 

Total ... 10 ,, 

At normal exchange it is six pence or Rs. 0-5-4 per 
Imperial gallon. The sub-committee appointed by the 
Sugar ( omiiiiltcc of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research calculated that with molasses at nine annas per 
rnaund Power Alcohol would cost annas 14 per gallon, and 
with no value for molasses, at about 0 annas. 

Working on the basis of figures supplied to the Tariff 
Hoard I which assume.s an output of 44,0()-i' I gallons of 
rectified spirit from 15^522 maiinds of molasses) the cost 
of production has been calculated as follows : — 
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TABLE NO. ‘^4. 


Cos^ of Production of rectified spirit 

from 

molasses. 


Per 

dluu 

.^iji”it. 


li. 

A. 

i‘. 

Cost of Molasses at 0 as. per iiiauud 

} ^ 


9 

Freight on molasses @ 0-4-3 per maund 

4 

Works (:o.st 

... 0 

2 

90 

Cost of dciiaturant 

... 0 

1 

4-4 

Dexireciation on drums 

... 0 

0 

7-7 

Cost xier gallon rectified s^iirit 

... 0 

9 

0 7 

Cost of eonceuti ation (American figure) 

0 

1 

2 


0 10 8*7 

This is about 11 annas per gallon at the distillery. 
If no freight has to be paid on molasses, cost would be 
reduced to say 9 annas per gallon but the above includes 
nothing for overhead charges or for freight on spirit to 
concentrating and distributing centres. The C. I. F. price 
of petrol at ports with which the above figure has to be 
compared may be taken at some 0 5-0 per galllon — this is 
exclusive of all storage and distribution costs. 

The real cost of power alcohol at the distilleries under 
favourable circumstances is several times the cost of petrol 
at ports. The transport of alcohol and petrol is expensive 
and distribution cost high due mainly to evaporation 
losses. 

22. Consumption of petrol in PROt^iNCES, and India. 

The figures of the consumption of petrol in various 
provinces for 1929, 1930, 1931, as also in India are given 
hi the Table (Nos. 2-3 and 20.) 
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TABLE NO. 20. 

Consujnpli07i oj Pelrol in Provinces. 

Statement bhowing the petrol sales in the various 
provinces for the year lUJiO, 1930 and 193]. 

(Jaulons. 


Troviiieo. 

1921). 1930 I 1931 


Madras 

10,331,000 ll,248,000j 

10,090,000 

Bombay 

11,930,000 12,971,000' 

13,182,000 

Bengal 

9,913,000 10,970,000 

10,782,000 

United Provinees 

3,753,000 4,470,000 

4,553,000 

Burma 

7,023,000 7,756,000 

7,137,000 

Shan State 

550,000 003,000 

021,000 

Punjab 

i 4,002,000 5,397,000 

5,500,000 

1 

Biliar k Oris.sa 

2,537.00oj 2,940,000 

1 2,736,000 

Central Provinces 

2,317,000 2,060,000 

1 2,247,000 

Assam 

North West Frontier 

1,285,000 1,599,000 

1,764,000 

Provinces 

Best of Br. India k 

1,203,000| 1,514,000 

■ 1,060,000 


Indian Stall's ... 9,707,000; 11, 460.000| 11,728,000 


tv., 877,000, 73,060,000; 72,001,000 


Total 
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TABLE NO. 2G. 


Consumption o] Petrol in India jrom 



1926-27 to 

1932-33. 


Year 

Petrol 

Year 

Petrol 


(million gallons). 


(million gulloiis) 

1920-27 . 

30 ‘B 

1929-30 

79*2 

1927-28 . 

48-0 

1930-31 

79-4 

1928-29 . 

01-2 

1931-32 

75-5 



1932-33 (Esti.) 09 '5 


(Import duty on petrol is 10 annas per gallon, i'roin 1032). 


The consumption of three principal sugar-producing 
provinces — the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and 
the Punjab, was less than 13 million gallons. If a 20/ (SO 
mixture were adopted, Upper India will account for only 
3 million gallons of alcohol, while an outlet is desired for 
10 million to 20 million gallons. jVlaking due allowance 
for present and future molasses — production in Madras, 
Bengal and in Bombay, it is still clear that power alcohol 
would have to be used even in the ports. 

23. Railway freight on petrol. 

The railway freight in India on petrol in bulk works 
out approximately as shown in Table No. 27 below. 
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TABLE NO. 27. 


Raihvay jr eight on Pcitol. 

Freight per tank wagon of 0,000 gallons — Approxi- 
mate. 


J.)i.s lance. 

O.i K J. 
Rail W. 13 L 

Oil N. W. 
Kail wii y. 

On n. n 1 

Per y.illo’i 
annas and 


Ilornb.i) . ' 

pics. 

3U0 miles 

500 

bOO i 

475 

1-5 to 1-9 

000 miles 

S40 

H90 

lH05 

2-5 lu 2-B 

l,OU0 miles 

1,010 

1,100 

!)i>0 

2-9 lo 3-5 

Galeuttii-Dellii ... | 

H50 U) 900 



2-9 


The freights on power alcoliol would thus have to be 
considerably reduced, particularly for long distances, e.g ^ 
at the various ports, in order that the mixtures can sell at 
reasonable prices al the various consuming centres. 

21. Experimental Factories eok studying plants, 

COSTS, ETC. 

It would be ol great help if experimental factories 
would be set up at suitable places m India where various 
details can be settled and data obtained, 77.?., cost of pro- 
duction of AnJtydioits alcohol, information regarding the 
type of plant required and most suitable to Indian 
conditions, etc. We also understand that the Pctro-leuni 
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companies are now not opposed (as they were once) and 
are willing to co-operate in the distribution of powcr 
alcohol if a workable scheme is devised. Tlius one more 
obstacle is removed in the way of tlic GuvernmciUl. We 
fervently trust that the (h:)vernment of India will explore 
this avenue of helping the sugar industry wuth the utmost 
zeal, and expediency, even at the risk of loss of some 
revenue, for the ultimate benelit to the country. 

There is no doubt that with the price of molasses at 
about 0-2-0 per maund the cost of production of alcohol 
will be very low, and the possibilities of successful manu- 
facture of power alcohol should be very closely examined. 
On the successful production of power alcohol a great 
deal of the success of the sugar industry hinges. The 
potentiality of exporting sugar would depend still more 
on the success achieved in this direction, as then alone 
will it be possible to bring down the cost of production to 
tile level of other countries like Java, Cuba, Philippines 
and Plawaiian islands. 

The results of the experiments which will be conducted 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, will be very anxiously awaited. 


The average market price per maund of molasses in 
India was Rs. 1-8-0 in 1931, 0-10-0 in 1932, 0-4-0 in 1933 
and about nothing in 1934. 
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20. Production and import of Java Molasses. 

Let us now sec tlie total production of molasses in 
India Irom canc-factories, refineries and kliandsarisj and 
the import of molasses ^ in tons) during the last lour 
years. 'I 'he figures are given in table No. 28 below. 

TABLE NO. 28 . 


Production and rntfort of molasses (771 toris'). 


— 

Cunc 
f at toriHS. 

Refineries 

Khnndbaris, 

3'olal 

Indian 

jirodnetion. 

Imports, 

1029-30 

35,393 

12,899 

200,000 

248,292 

71,761 

1930-31 

1 48,187 

20,458- 

200,000 

208,945 

102,024 

19.31 32 

09,208 

22,012 

250,000 

3 ,250 

40,191 

1932-33 

130,419 



420,000 
(cstimn led) 

31,991 

1933-31 

300,000 

(est imalfd) 



5,00,000 

(estimated) 

2,401 
(Ajiril to 
Dei' ember.) 


2*;. Import or Molasses must be stopped. 

The value of the import of molasses was Rs. 42,0-1,990 
in 193()-rU, Rs. .15,82,250 in 192,1-02 and Rs. 10,06,048 
in 1922-uO. The value of the import in the year 
1950 was Rs, 09,000 only. Even so tlie Government must 
keep a dose watch, and if imports show an increasing 
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tendency, the duty should be raised and imports stopped 
for the sake of the Indian industry, for it must l:>e 
remembered that Java is prepared to reduce the price lill 
a level is readied which will not give her the price of the 
cost of production and freights. The reason why Java 
can afford to consider the molasses of no value, and throw 
it into the sea, if necessary, is due to her efficient state 
of the industry, aided by Government for a long period 
The duty on molasses must be made specific, and high, 
to guard against any imports from outside. The consumer 
will not suffer at all due to this, as a result of the 
internal competition. 

28. I" AGILITIES FOR SALE OF MOLASSES 

I'here ought to be a better organization of sale of 
molasses in India. The Railways should also help by 
providing tank wagons for transport in bulk ; they ought 
also to lower the freights from manufacturing centres to 
consuming markets. It is a matter of regret to slate 
that practically no reduction has been made by railways 
although the price has fallen from Rs. 2-8-0 to 0-2-0 
per iriannd. The Railway freights ought to be consider- 
ably lowered, in order to enable molasses to move, and 
the freights must be charged on the principle of “charging 
what the traffic will bear.” 

The Indian factories ought also to produce better 
molasses, like the Java molasses, by improving the colour 
find density which are its chief defects, 
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20. Use of Bagasse, as fuel, costly. 

Bagasse (or megasse) which is I he rcsiciuc of fitn ous 
matter remaining after the canc is crushed is another 
important by-product of this industry. The bulk of 
bagasse obtained by crushing cane in the factory is burnt 
as fuel for generating steam, and for boiling the juice in 
rab or making. As a rule almost all the power required 
in factories is olitaincd from bagas.se and occasionally it 
is supplemented by coal or fire-wood. Various sugar 
factories require only a small .amount of outside fuel to 
bupplcment the use of bagasse. In the International 
Sugar Journal for the month of August 1929, Mr. E. L. 
Squires observes “Apparently bagasse is a very high- 
priced fuel and it might l^e better to burn the sugar.” The 
high railway rates of freight on coal, and the absence of 
a demand for bagasse for other purposes are probably 
responsible for the general practice of its consumption 
as fuel, 

.TO. Production of paper. 

Investigations made in the past on bagasse indicate 
possibilities of ils being put to various profitable uses, 
the most important of which are ils utilisation for the 
production of papers, purified cellulose and fibre boards. 

The cellulose content in bagasse is always 40 to 50 
per cent. A portion of it is lost however in the mechanical 
and chemical process and the yield of bleached ceflujose 
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is very low, being on the average about 25 to 28 per cent. 
Due to this low yield and of the harsh and ‘Vattly” 
texture of paper prepared from bagasse cellulose, it has 
not been found practicable to make use of it for the manu- 
facture of high grades of paper. However, it appears to 
be possible to obtain from the bagasse 31 to 32 per cent, 
of bleached cellulose by adopting slightly less chemical 
process. This however not being very clean is suitable, 
in admixture with bamboo or grass cellulose for the pro- 
duction of inferior grades of paper (badami and bleached) 
which are consumed in the country i]i large quantities. 

31. Manufacture of artificial silk. 

Experiments carried out at the Imperial Institute, 
London, .serve to show that cellulose suitable for artificial 
silk can also be prepared from bagasse. So far as we 
are aware, however, commercial success has not yet been 
obtained in its utilisation for this purpose, although it 
is known that in 1928 a firm in Cuba had put on the 
market a cellulose which was claimed to be suitable for 
use in the manufacture of paper and in the artihcial silk 
industry. The question is still being investigated by the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. As other suitable 
raw materials, e.g., bamboo, grass, etc., are available in 
plenty in this country and which may be utilised for 
papers and cellulose for artificial silk, the utilisation of 
bagasse for these products may be ruled out of consi- 
deration. 
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Packing Papeks, and Fibre-boakds mancfacturk, 

A POSSIBILITY. 

During the last decade the production of packing 
papers and fibre-boards from bagasse has been developed 
considerably in the United States of America and in 
other sugarcane producing countries. The Celotex Coy., 
Louisiana, uses enormous quantity of bagasse obtained 
from Cuba for the manufacture of insulation and structural 
boards, panel boards, corrugated boards and wrapping 
papers, etc. 

The uses to which bagasse can be put in this country 
are : — 

1. In the manufacture of inferior grades of paper, 
and 

2. In the manufacture of packing papers and fibre 
boards. 

The market for the latter products and the })rice at which 
bagas.se can be available wdl, however, determine the 
possibility of employing the material on a commercial 
scale for these uses. 

A large production of imported old newspapers is 
used for packing purposes by the retail trade. The 
figures of the imports of packing jmpers, old newsi^apers, 
paste boards, etc., into this country inl93l-32 and 1932-33 
arc given in Tables 29 and 30 below. 
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TABLE NO. 2!), 


Imijort of 'pachi'iiij i^ivpern, old neivt^jKipers, cic., 
for the years and 19SC^-19SS. 


! 

Quantity 

in tuns. 


1931-32 

1932-33. 

Packing paper ... j 

10,241 

16,24.4 

Old Newspaper ... | 

41,866 

41,369 

Straw Boards 

9,872 

14,989 

Paste Boards, Mill Boards 
etc. 

' 372 

356 


TABLE NO. 30. 

I^nj)ori of packing papers, old iieirspapers, etc., 
for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33. 

Value ill KupocH. 



1931-32. 

1932-33. 

Packing paper 

31,31,016 

45,35,100 

Old Newspaper 

34,51 ,008 

42,38,556 

Straw Boards 

11,68,0.54 

18,41,067 

Paste Boards etc. 

3,30.330 

2,52,838 
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The total con sumption of packing papjers (for which 
purpose newspapers arc also largely used) may therefore 
be taken at about 00,000 tons a year valued at about 
Rs. 87 lakhs. Doubtless old newspapers are cheaper than 
packing papers but their use for wrapping foodstuffs is 
unliygienic. 


00. Use of Packing paper in substitution of old 

NEWSPAPERS. 


The retail tratlc is however, slowly taking to the use 
of jiacking paper for wrapping and packing purposes. 
Wuli some jiropaganda work it is possiVile to induce the 
trade to use cleaner packing papers in place of old news- 
papers. Further the sugar industry itself can consume 
a large quantity of packing papers in the form of paper 
bags. Idle present pi'cictice in si^gar industry is to pack 
and despatch sugar in gunny bags. Short libie and din 
from this bag get mixed up with sugar, and these arc 
not only a great nuisance to the consumers but they also 
lower the value of sugar. J'he gunny bags can therefore 
be lined with paper bags at a. very small additional cost. 
Tliis will liave the advantage of keeping the sugar clean 
and protect it at the same time from atmospheric moisture, 
b'nr llic retail tiaile, small (luantity (jf sugar can be sohl 
in tjajier bags insleatl of more expensive cloth bags as it 
is sometimes done at present. 
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Hh Experiment in manufacture of packinc; paper 

PROMISES SUCCESS. 

An expcrimciil recently carried out at the I'orcst 
Research Institute, Dehra-Dun, is reported to have 
indicated that a packing paper with satisfactory tensile 
bursting strengths can be produced from bagasse parti- 
cularly if a small percentage f 1') to 20%) of bamboo or 
some other long fibre is mixed with it. A market for 
packing paper already exists in the country, as shown 
above, and promises to increase in the future. At the 
present time packing paper is not manufactured at all in 
the country; there is thus a promising field for the utili- 
sation of Vjagasse for this new industry. 

On. Large potential market for fibre boards. 

The use of fibre boards for structural, insulation and 
other purposes has grown rapidly m Western Countries. 
It does not appear, however, likely that the use of boards 
will be equally extensive in this country for various 
reasons, climatic and otherwise. It is likely however 
that a fairly large demand for fibre boards Tpressed and 
insulated) may grow up in this country for certain special 
requirements, 

1 . In large office buildings, on floors and ceilings 
for sound and heat insulation. 

2. In theatre and cinema halls, on walls, floors 

and ceilings to obtain perfect acoustics or to 
correct defective acoustics. 

3. In factories for sound proofing or vibration 

proofing of machinery. 
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4. In the construction of cool chambers, ice-chests 

refrigerators, refrigerating railway cars, etc. 

5. Ill the cfjiistructiuii of motor car bodies and 
similar constructional work wlicrc strength and 
ability to withstand vibration, combined with 
lightness is re<iuired. 

(i. In the manufacture of boxes, fibre board 

trunks, suitcases, attache cases, eardboard 
boxes of various shapes and sizes for medical 
jihials, soa[is, scents, stationery, hosiery, glass- 
ware, laboratory apparatus, chemicals, etc,, 
etc. 

For some of tlie above uses straw board is at present 
used, fn view of the fact, liowever, that cereal straws 
are not available at cheap [uices in this country, except 
in a few localities, it is likely that boards made from 
bagasse may successfully eompete with and replace straw 
boards in many of tlic above uses. It appears therefore, 
that there is a large potential market for fibre boards also 
in this country. 

'!(). PRICE OF BAGASSE. 

The calorific viilue of dry Viagasse, a bulk of which 
is iDuriit as fuel in the factories, is about 8,000 R. T. U., 
while that of average aiitlnacite coal is 12,000 — 14,000 
B. T. lb Roughly S}ieaking about 1?, tons of dry- 
bagasse is equivalent in heat value to 1 ton of coal. 
'Faking Rs. 10 to 12 as the average co^t of coal in the 
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localities where a large iiuinher of sugar factories are 
situated (eastern parts of the ITnUcd Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa) the inininiuni price at which sugar factories 
may part with the bagasse is about Rs. T to S per ton of 
dry bagasse. Po tins wc must add the cost of handling 
and transporting hagassc from the sugar factories to the 
paper board mills. TNs bagasse it a very bulUy material, 
it would be economic to locate the paper or board mill 
as near as possible to th^' sugar factories in order to 
minimise the transportation charges. 'Paking on the 
average Rs. 4 to T) per ton as the cost of handling and 
transporting bagasse from factories to the paper mills, 
the minimum price of dry bagasse may be taken at about 
Rs. 12 per ton. 

Considering the current j^rice of bamboo, grass or 
straw it appears that at the above price bagasse may 
compete favourably with them as a raw material for the 
production of packing papers or for the utilization in the 
manufacture of inferior grades of papers from bamboo.s 
and grasses. An approximate estimate of the cost of 
production ol packing papers based on the results of an 
experiment carried out at the Forest Research Institute, 
Delira-Dun by Mr. M. P. Bhargava, Officerdn-charge of 
the Paper Pulp ^Section, shows that the manufacture of 
these papers from bagasse at Rs. 12 per ton may be as 
remunerative as the production of ordinary grades of 
writing and printing papers from bamboo or grass. The 
commercial possibility of this industry which promises 
success, should therefore be carefully examined, 
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; 57 . Paper and Board Mills Future — Imperial 

Council’s Duty. 

With I he development ol incliistrjes in llie country and 
a rise in the standard of living, consumption of packing 
piapers and boards is bound to inrrcaex! considerably in the 
near future, d'he possiV>ility of utilising bagasse for the 
nianufacturc of these products has been shown above, the 
two important conditions necessary for success b?ing (?) 
that bagasse should l>e available at prices which bear the 
same relation to llie cost of coal (f.o.r. sugar factories) as 
tile calorific values of the two materials bear to each other 
and '//) that paper or boartl mills should be situated in the 
vicinity of sugar factories so that the handling and 
t ransjioiiation charges may be reduced to the minimum, 
rile application of bagasse to the manufacture of papers 
and boards will, we feel, make a more economic use of the 
material than burning it as fuel, encourage the growth of 
a new industry and render the country independent of 
imports of these products from foreign countries. The 
lm]ierial Council of Agricultural Research should there- 
fore also direct their attention to this matter. It w'oiild be 
helpful ii it may set up one or two experimental factories 
at convenient centres, 

;^8. Advantageous position oi- paper and Board 
Mills near Coal-fields. 

There will be a considerable reduction in the price of 
bagasse in factories which are situated nearer to the coal- 
fields^ due to the lower freight charges on coal, ancj 
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consequently a. lower price for coal -an alternative fuel. 
”1 he success of manufacture of paper near sugar factories, 
situated, for instance, in Bengal and Bihar nearer the coal- 
fields, would thus be assured due to the comparative 
cheapness of the raw material. 

yij. Better utilisation of bagasse would increase 
Country’s Coal con sump r ion. 

The utilisation of bagasse for liaper-niaking, board- 
making, etc., will stimulate the demand for coal, and will 
give a hllip to the coal industry also. Thus the develop- 
ment of the sugar industry will benefit the coal industry 
also m asniuch as demand for coal in the sugar factories 
will increase considerably. 

40. Other by-products. 

Other by-products like bagasse ashes, filter press mud 
cakes, etc., can be used as manure for the lands. But 
these are very insignificant. 

Cet us now turn our at tent ion to other problems of the 
industry. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Re gulalio7i of the Industry ^ Disinbuti07i of Benefits^ and 
rclatw^is between Canc-grozters arid Sugar 
Manufacturers . 

]. I'HE PROBLEMS STATED. 

Wc projxjsc to discuss in this chapter various pro- 
blems pertaining to the industry, c.g.^ whether (1) either 
cane-grO'Wcis or sugar-manufacturers arc being unduly 
benefited at the expense of the consumers, and whctlier the 
benclits of the industry are being fairly distributed 
between different interests, whclher (2) it is desirable and 
practicable to regulate the relations between cane-growers 
and sugar-manufaclurers by zoning, licensing, fixing of 
cane jirices, or otiicr means, and whether (o) it is necessary 
to introilucc' legislation for the belter regulation of the 
industry. 

2. Why protection granted to the industry. 

Protection was recommended for the sugar industry 
by tile Tariff Board, and granted by the Government, as 
il fulfilled the three conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
(Commission, and established its claim for State assistance. 
T lie tariff Board emphasized however, that although thi.s 
was so, tlu‘ strcingest aspect of the case of protection was 
that basctl upon the national iinpoitancc of the cultivation 
of cane. The Tariff Board also considered that the 
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expansion of the sugar industry ^^as an indispensable 
adjunct to the agricultural development. In chapter IV 
ol their Report, the Tariff Board observed ; — - 

“It will be useful here to suinin arise our conclusioiis 
regarding the importance of canc cultivation in tlie agri- 
cultural system of India. vSugarcane occupies a definite 
place in the crop rotation of this country which it would 
be difficult to fill if any considerable reduction in the area 
occurred. Its cultivation is followed by increased yields 
of other crops sown in rotation with it, partly as a lesuLt 
of the residual (‘fleet of Ihe manure used m canc cultiva- 
tion but largely also on account of the thorough stirring up 
and aeration of the soil which is a feature of the intensive 
cultivation required if heavy crops are to be (jblained. it 
IS also of great imiiortance as a source of ceitllc fodder at 
a time when the supply of grass has begun to decline. At 
all times it occupies a pi‘(')min('nt [lositiuii in agricultural 
economy as being one of the few crops on which the culti- 
vator relies to meet his cash requirements and at the 
jDresent lime, when the prices of other agricultural products 
have fallen to very low levels, the importance of maintain- 
ing the area under came and its prices cannot be over- 
estimated. Tlie payment of rent and irrigation dues 
depends to no small extent on this crop and any serious 
setback to its cultivation would not be without effect on 
the finances of at least some of the local Govenimenls. 
The development of well irrigaliun as a conditnui prece- 
dent to intensive cultivation would present serious 
difficulties if no canc were grown and in the heavily 
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poi^ulated tracts its cultivation may l)c regarded as 
essential to agricultural iinprovcincut . Finally it is the 
one crop for which, if it can be utilized for the manufacture 
of white sugar, the home market is more than sufficient. 
While it is beyond the jiowcr of Ch:)vcrnment to control the 
jirices ol otJier agricultural products, since these depend 
on world conditions, in the case of cane it is possible to 
ensure the maintenance of a reasonable price level by 
lirotccting the market against foreign competition and 
by providing an outlet for any surplus caiU' produced by 
the development of lh(' whit<' sugar industiy.” 

The 'Farilf Board, wlnle discussing the ijucstioii of 
tJic period of jn'otcction, made the observation that if 
any real development in tlie sugar industry is to be secured, 
if new factories are to be establisbed, land improvement 
and irrigation iindcrtaki u with a vi(‘W to cane cultivation, 
it is essential that both the agriculturist and the 
nulustriahst should be assured of iiroteetion for a lengthy 
period and in Iluar \\c\w no period of less than .15 years 
^^ould suffice. 

Frc)c;ukss oi< tjie Industry. 

We have seen in chapter 1 1 , that the industry has 
progressed very rajiidly, and a stage has practically come 
when wo need no mi] mil of sugar, and have to think of 
foreign exptuis. 'The latter de)'a*mls on our ability to 
reduce our cost of production. L.ct us sec now whether 
the profits of the industry have been fairly distributed. 
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Fall in price of sttgar. 

'flic Tariff Board csliniated that Ihrre ^vill be a pro- 
gressive decrease in the cost of production of sugar ii? 
India, and in order to establish the industry successfully in 
India recoinincnded a higher iniiport duty for the hrst seven 
years, (Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt ) and Rs. 0-4-0 per cwt. for the 
next S years). The total amount of duty in forcr has been 
even higher, ?.c., Rs. 0-1-0 per cwt., (including the revenue 
surcharge of 20%). The Tariff Board estimated the basic 
fair selling price of sugar at Rs. 0-5-0 per maund, during 
I he first few years after the grant of protection, and 
Rs. 7-12-5 per iiiaund, at the end of the protective period 
of .15 years. Tins took account of 0-10-8 as the realisation 
of the price for molasses, during the first few years, and 
O-G-9 at the end of the period. If we deduct this, no value 
being realised at present for molasses, the basic fair selling 
price of Indian sugar, on the calculation of the Tariff 
Board, would be Rs. 10-0-5 at present, and Rs. 8-5-2 at 
the end of 15 years. The price at which Indian sugar 
has been selling is very much lower than these prices, 
calculated by the Tariff Board, although there has been no 
return for molasses. This has been due to the internal 
competition, which has been brought into play, as a result 
of the establishment of a large number of factories. 
Although therefore the sugar manufactured in India can 
sell at a little higher price in jjarity with the price of 
imported sugar, the Indian sugar manufacturers have not 
taken advantage of that, and the consumer has benefited 
fo that extent. With the increasing competition, it is 
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rcrlaiji lluit thrrc‘ wjll ])e a finihcr fall iu tlic price of Indian 
irrc'sjjccl i\ c of tlio price* at winch iinpfirled sugar 
ina)' s('ll. The jince of Indian sugar 1st (]iialily) has been 
about J^s. [x r Jii.uiiul lower than ihe price of luijKii'led 
sugar, during; llx* hist h \v inonlhs of the \ ear and 

the early ]iait of the n t‘ar lh-)l, and indeed, it must be 
eiu])hasjsrd , is ikjI det<'riiuned Ijy ])rireb of imported 
sugar. 

b. PKj(^K ol< C'ANK J'AIR OR LOW? 

d'he fcill in the* la-iie of sug.ar lias necessarily meant 
tlie payuK'ut of a slightly smaller jinct* tf) the agricul- 
turist for his cant'. The cultnator of cane has, liowever, 
we are hapjiy to sbite, lieen well tifl diu* to tlie fair price 
lie has realised fur Ins cane, as compared with prices of 
fjlher crops, which have undergone a precipitous decline. 

The fact that the area under rane cultivation has gone 
up so rajiidly and lirat tlieiv is an increase of cultivation 
of the Ingh-eiop )nc*lding improved variety points to the 
fart tJiat Jie is reaihng larger benefit from this crop than 
from others, d'he fall in iht* ]n*ice of sugar has certainly 
been responsible for a smaller price being paid to him 
Ibr cane, but he has no \alul reason to complain, as he is 
realising far liigher prices of cane from the factories than 
from others to v,hom he sells his cane, and the price 
reali'^ed by liim is well above his cost of jiroduction and 
as Ik* has been doing well in a period of general di.strcss, 
and this has also resulted in consiiniers’ interests being 
safeguarded, 'fhe salvation of the industry, as also of 
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agriculture, lies in iniproviiig llic outturn of cane per 
acre, and the quality of the cane. Vhc inaniifaclurcr is 
also aware of his lespoiisibilily in th<; matter of payment 
of a fair price to tlie cultivator to encourage him to grow 
canc, on which the working of his factory depends. 
Indeed even in self-interest, he will pay him a fair price. 
Ilis interests arc not opiiosed to that of the cultivator, 
on whose co-operation he dei/iends. Besides, it cannot 
be disputed that although the factories consume hardly 
10% of the total cane gro'wn in India, the factories have 
paid prices for tJieir cane which arc far higher than the 
price realised by the cultivators when they sold their cane 
to manufacturers, khandsaris, and otliers. 

6. Benefits fairly distkibltted. 

We are of the opinion that the benefits of the industry 
have been on the whole, distributed fairly, between various 
intere.sts affected, and there is no cause for feeling other- 
wise. What is more, we fervently believe that the energies 
of those having the interest of the industry at heart should 
lie directed to researches in the direction of improving 
cultivation, and hence the outturn and quality, as then 
the cultivator will receive more money per acre of culti- 
vation than at present, without increasing the cost to the 
manufacturer. The cost of production as has been 
indicated elsewhere, must be brought down, as no export 
of sugar is possible until the costs of production are 
materially reduced, and India will necessarily have to 
think of export markets in a year or two. 
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l£v(‘ii the I ariff J^oard observed “'riic future of the 
Siijrar Indiislry de]:)ends mainly on llie cost of producing 
the ])riniary nialenal, viz,^ cane, and tlic t)roblciii is, 
lljerc^forc', one of protecting a particular branch of agricul- 
ture until such lime as improvements in methcjds of 
cull i vat i<m and developments in research enable the 
agriculturist to increase his yii‘lds per acre and thereby 
effect ,a sulistanlial cU’crease in the cost of cane, while 
maintaining or increasing his own i:)rorils.” 

At the Sugar Conference held at Simla, in July 
lliere was a considerable discussion on this subject. The 
TTon'ble Dr. Ciocul ('hand Narang, Minister for Tocal 
Self Government (in (diarge of the Industries Department), 
Pun jail, averred that the price of about G annas being 
paid for the cane was an economic price. He stated that 
he had calculated that llic cultivator was getting cent 
jier cent profit on his investment, and that he was con- 
vincerl that the cultivator was not being unfairly dealt 
with. He also stated that it was wrong to penalise the 
faclories consuming only 0 % of the total ctuantity of cancs. 
'riie KhancLsaris were known to Ix^ paying only 0-3-0 or 
even less per niauiid of cane to the cultivator. 

Mr. I-I. C. Prior, Revenue Secretary of Bihar Govern- 
ment also suggested that in the opinion of the Bihar 
Government distribution of profits w^as not unfair. In 
fact he staled that the factories had paid for cane about 
three times the price paid by the indigenous gur manufac- 
turer. He cited an instance that the average price of gur 
made from cane in South Bihar was Rs. 2 a maund, 5^nd 
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that it represented a price of about annas per inaund 
of cane, as against about 0-5-0 per inaund paid by 
factories. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan, representative of tlic Indian Sugar 
Mills Association speaking at the Simla Conference 
enquired what the position of the sugarcane grower would 
have been, if it had not been for the capitalists who had 
sunk their money and taken all the trouble they had in 
setting up the sugar factories. He further pointed out 
that even in areas where sugar cane had been planted, 
and grown for the factories and factories had not been 
able to buy these supplies, tlie sugar cane grower had 
not been able to get in the very same locality, more than 
(J-l-b ix^r inaund for the cane which had been converted 
into gin, or had been used in khandsan factories. He 
observed that the fact remained that as a result of the 
development of this industry, the sugar cane grower has 
benefited to that extent that instead of getting 
one anna six pies or so, he has been getting over 
hve annas per maund for his cane. Besides, he has 
improved his quality of cane, thus giving him a better 
return per acre, and he would not have gone in for the 
improvement of the quality but for the establishment ol 
the Factories. Nobody can contradict the position that 
as a result of the establishment ol sugar factories the sugar 
cane growers had iDenefitcd considerably. 

Although it is possible, that the factories in some 
places may have paid very low price for cane, the lad 
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cajinot 1j<j dciiictJ tliat on Ihc whole the cultivators, as 
also the eonsLuiic:rs have beiiefrted from the production. 
If a niinimum price was lixed for cane as is suggested 
by some, it would also be Jiccessary to hx a minimum 
price for sugar and then the interest of the consumer 
would be left in the lurch. Nothing of this kind has been 
done and should be done. The problem of cane-price 
fixing bristles with difhi'ulties. We would suggest that 
tlic Economic Laws of Demand and Supply should be 
allowed to operate, and ihe matter should be left to be 
solved without any interference from outside, both 
because such inter vent ion is impracticable and unlikely 
to serve the purpose, and also because the factories realise 
that in their own interest it is desirable to pay a price 
which would induce the cultivator to grow requisite 
supplies of cane, and to effect improvements therein, 

8. Regulation or Relations. 

Let us now consiiler whether it is desirable or practi- 
cable to regulate the relations between cane growers and 
sugar manufacturers whellier liy zoning, licensing, fixing 
of cane juices or other means. 

We ha\’e alreatly stated that in our ojmiion there is 
lio serious (Ttuse for genuine coinjilaint that the interests 
of any sections (jf the jieojile interested in the industry tvs., 
luaniifacturers, eaiu'-gTowers and consiuners have been 
neglciTi'd or disregarded, and we believe that the benefits 
have been fairly dislributcd. If tliore ate any factories 
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which have paid tuo low pnccb oi caiac we believe thcil the 
force of public ojpinioxi will set things right, and what is 
more, if associations of canc-growers are formed, they will 
be of great use. 

Tlie sugarcane manufacturers deserve a word of 
praise for their enterprise in investing capital in this 
industry, the cultivators for having increased and 
imiiroved tjie cultivation of cane and the consumers for 
having agreed to bear the burden of protection for the 
sake of the country’s interests. Tlic latter will find relief 
when they realise that their burden has been made some- 
what smaller, as a result of the internal compcLition which 
has brought about a fall in the price of sugar. 

9. Are Cane-price fixing. Zoning, and licensing, 

PRACTICABLE OR DESIRABLE ? 

These questions were discussed at the Simla Con- 
ference, The Chairman of the Conference pointed out 
that any inter vent j on by the Covermneiit in any of the 
above matters must involve legislation. The present 
position, the C hairman described, was that a man could 
establish any lactory when he liked, where he liked and 
could buy cane whereform he liked and pay wliat price 
he liked. Similarly, the Sugarcane producer could bring 
under sugarcane such area as he liked, give up prcKlucing 
sugar canc if he liked, and sell it at whatever price Jje 
could get. That is, the policy of h'airc prevailed 

on both sides, and things were left to adjust themselves. 
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Tlic prut'ciguinsls oi Ihu cultivators who feel however 
that the cultivators have been robbed oi their legitimate 
jirollts and are being paid too low price for their cane, 
and have the feeling that the manufacturers arc reaping 
rich harvests of profits, suggest that in order to increase 
tlie price of cane, minimum cane prices should be fixed, 
b}^ legislation, as then alone the interests of the cultivators 
can be safeguarded. 

Otheis suggest that it is unwise for the Government 
to intervene in the interplay of economic forces and that 
if things are left to themselves, tliey will adjust them- 
selves in the course of lime. 

'f ile Government of the United Provinces are 
strongly inclined to favour legislation for zoning factories 
and fixing a minimum price of cane. Mr. J. P. Srivastava, 
IMinister for Kducation, United Provinces, observed at 
the Simla Conference that inspilc of the well-known 
defects <»f zoning, he felt that zoning would be an 
advantage to the cultivator and the factory, and along 
with zoning, lie suggested that there should lie a mimmuni 
price of cant! which .shoulti lie arrived at with the help 
of a suitable formula, and further that there should also 
be a .system of licensed contractors from whom alone the 
factorit‘s could purchase their cane, in order to guard 
against exasioii uf prices by lactones. He observed, and 
with consid('r;il)lf truth, that there are numerous factories 
which e\en to-day pay a fair price, but which itoos not 
reach the caillivalors, and lliat the muldleiiiaii who is a 
jiarasite gets a big share uut of it. 
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10. Is Fixation of Cane-Pricks in ctltivator's 

INTEREST ? 

Tlic Indian Sii^ar Coniinittce disciisscrl Uic s)'sicni ol 
the scales of payment for cane, and cainc lo the conclusion 
that in Indian conditions, a shdinp;' scale based on a price 
of cane equal to half the price of sugar manufactured from 
it subject lo a minimum of C» annas per maund would be 
suitable. 

The proposal for fixing cane jirices is made for the 
protection of the agriculturists. The Tariff Hoard also 
considered the [ircposal but came lo tlie conclusion : “It 
is clear that no direct measures can be taken to ensure 
that a definite rate of cane is paid to yjroducers”. They 
further observed “Conditions differ so widely in India, 
as regards the output of canc per acre, the cost of culti- 
vation and the sucrose content of the canc that no one 
scale of payment would be suitable to all conditions.” 

The d'ariff Board also remarked that even if a scale 
could be devised which would be suitable for the very 
varied conditions of cane cultivation in different parts of 
India, the methods of evasion are so numerous that it is 
improbable that this could be successfully enforced. The 
Tariff Board concluded : 

*‘But we must leave it to the good sense of factory 
owners and to their realisation that eventually the interests 
of the factory and of the cultivators are inseparably 
connected, lo ensure adequate payment to the agriculturist 
for his cane.” 
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JJ, U. r. C;f)\ KHNMi:NT iN OV FIXING MINIMUM 

In n iiKiiioraiifluin circulalt-cl at Simla ('onlcrcncc 
by Mr. J J^. Srjvnslaxa, Mciiibrr for Kdncation, United 
Proviiu'cs, 11 was su‘.j'^rstt’d lhat Ihoro wmr hq difficulty 
in tlic I billed VroMiires about ]a)nn{^ down what tho 
nuniniuin price to bo paid for sugar cano should l)o The 
ginorally acceplorl frirnuila laying down that the price of 
cone in annas nor maund should bo where P is the 

]irico of sugar in annas per inaiiiul, and s tlic average 
oxlrat'lion of faigar from sugar caiic of all vacuum ]ian 
factories in tlie ])rovince during the pro^•lOUR year, would 
be, ho observed, suitable for tho province, and there is 
porliaiis lU) objection to laying down a uniform price for 
the whole province and that if necessary the ligures could 
be \’aricd with the tune of the year at winch the cane is 
delivered, though a uniform rale throughout the season 
would be belter, '11 lo real point however, he observed, 
was not in laying down the rate but enh'»rcnig it. The 
dangcH- was that still the price may not reach the growers, 
and therefore he suggested the system of licensed 
contractors who should, by legislation, be compelled to 
pay at least of the price they reccivefl, to the actual 

growers, lie fnrtluT stated that the fixation of a niini- 
mum ]irice was a comiihcated matter, and lent itself to 
numerous abuses. 

It IS clear there! ore that even the U. P. Government 
who sponsoretl this proposal, are doubtful in 
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their own minds about its practicability. Besides, it 
is clear that if any legislation fixing niininiuui prices 
for cane is adojiterl, it can only be for the whole of India, 
and not for any jiarticular district or province, as that 
would place the factories situated within the area to which 
the legislation is made applicable, in a disadvantage- 
ous position as compared with other factories, ancl this 
handicap would be intolerable. 

12 . Various other Provinces against legislation of 

MINIMUM PRICE-FIXING. 

We are entirely opposed to tliis proposal of cane price 
fixing as we arc convinced that it will not be to the 
interest of the cultivators for whose benefit it is sought to 
be initroduced. 

First, let us see how this proposal was viewed by 
the representatives from various provinces, and by the 
different interests represented at the Simla Conference, 

Mr. H. C. Prior, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa said : “The view of my 
Government is that any legislation for zoning, licensing 
of factories, or fixation of cane prices is impraciicable and 
zvill go against the intciests both oj the cane growers and 
of the development oj the induct? y'\ He al.so added 
“The Sugar cane was then the most profitable crop for 
the raiyat to grow.” He also observed that a fair price was 
generally paid for cane and it seemed likely that in Noiih 
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Bihar tlic ordinary rules of suppl)^ and demand will result 
m a fair price being paid in the future. He concluded 
by saying that llic Biliar Government consitlered that it 
would he absolutely iiii pf acticablc to enjorce by Icgislatiou 
the payment of any niinimiuii price. 

])r. G. P. Hector, Director of AgricLilture, Bengal, 
observed that tlie Bengal Government’s view was that 
legislation was not necessary. All that they were anxious 
al>out was that nothing should be said or done at this 
stage of the industry to frighten away capital. 

I'he Hon’lile Diwaii Bahadur Kumaraswaini 
Rcddiar, Minister of Education and Excise, (In charge 
of Industries') Madras, remarked that so far as the 
Madras Government were concerned, they had at that 
Lime no intention of introducing legislation in the local 
legi.slature. 

Mr. V. V. Gadgil, speaking on behalf of the Bombay 
Government said that they had not so far considered, 
nor had they under contemplation, any Bill for fixing 
of juices, or zoning or licensing. 

la. Insuperable practical Difficulties in fixing price 
OF cane. 

The representatives of manufacturing interests were 
also opposed to the proposal of legislation. We will now 
discuss the practical difficulties in enforcing legislation 
for fixing minuinim jiricc of cane. 
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(<?) It would be d:fficult to determine a standard 
quality for which the price is to be paid. For instance, 
sliould a factory buy cane giving a smaller yield of sugar 
at the same rate as cane giving a larger yield ? How are 
the quality disputes to be settled ? What will the grower 
of the inferior cane do with it if he cannot sell it to the 
factory at a lower rate? 

{d) Is the price of cane to be fixed for dry cane or fresh 
cane? What will the cultivator do with his dry canc? 

(c) Is the cost of carriage to the factory gale to be 
deducted or not ? Otherwise why should the factory get 
cane from a distance? What should the grower of that 
cane do with it ? 

(d) What is to be done when sellers of cane of their 
own accord compete with each other and insist on selling 
their cane at lower rates ? This is nut imaginary but has 
actually happened. Is it desirable to utilise the cane or 
let it rot ? 

If a price is fixed, there will be hardly any impetus 
to improve the quality of cane. 

(/) Is the law to apply only to factories or contractors 
also ? 

Is the law to apply to pco])le who buy cane to 
make Our or manufacture sugar as khandsaris? How 
can it be discovered whether a middleman bought cane to 
sell it to a factory or a Gzir maker or khandsari ? 
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(Ji) Such a law woukl hinder the bringing about of a 
cinccl contact between the factory and the cultivator whicli 
is so desirable, and increase the number of middlemen, 
a situation which will arlversely affect the interests of 
the cultivator. 

1 1) What would happen in a case where the culti- 
vators grew types of cane which were unsuitable, as 
happened, for instance, in Jiihar, where the cultivators 
grew Co. ? 

ij) What would happen when there is an excess of 
cane ? 'I'lie cane will fetch no price until it is carried over 
long hauls to other factories. 

(/’) What price will be fixed lor the cane in the 
month ol May, when the sugar content is extremely low? 

(J) Can the Icgislaituii be made applicable only to 
factories which consume less than 10% of the total cane 
crop ? 

(;//) Will the Govciiiinent agice to neutralise the 
disadvantages sulTercd hy some factories, in comparison 
with others, in the mailer of railway freights? In some 
cases, the difference in lailway freight between two 
factories amounts to six annas per iiiaund of sugar, which 
is equivalent to a difference of half an anna in the price 
of sugarcane. Is it not unjust lliat a mill which is 
subiected to the liandica]) of a higher railway freight 
should have to \y<\y compulsorily the same rate for cane 
as a factory more a.d\ anlageously situated m this respect? 
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(«) Besides it will not be possible to ensure that 
the cultivator actually receives tlie iniiiimuin price lixcd. 

(o) It is difficult to visualise what would happen 
when there is an overproduction of cane, if a iiiiniinuiii 
price is fixed. 

( p') Various difficulties will also jiresent themselves 
in the case of unbonded cane brought to the factory for 
sale by a cultivator. 

{q) The difficulties as to what variations should lie 
permitted in regard to quality or variety of cane or season 
of supply, and as to what might be done when the 
minimum price fixed is in excess of the price of disposal 
of cane in any other manner, are serious, and it is difficult 
to devise a solution. In fact it is difficult to believe how 
a minimum pi ice can be fixed. The fixation of a 
minimum price would be prejudicial to the interests of 
the grower as also the manufacturer. 

7) While the Clovernmcnt may think of fixing a 
ininimuin price of cane will they be able to assure the manu- 
facturer of a minimum price lor his sugar? 

Thus there are very formidable difficulties in the 
fixation of minimum prices. The natural operation of 
fhe laws of supply and demand slioiild be allowed to 
have its play and nt> artificial restriction shouhl be 
brought in as that would lie of no u.se in achieving the 
object. For instance, it may suit a cultivator 

to sell his cane at a reduced price, even at a moment 
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wljen it js not wanted by the factory owner or the Giir 
inanufactiiier, or the khandsari rather than allow it to dry 
up or throw it away for want of a buyer. The best 
method of ensuring the payment of a proper price to the 
cultivator, if the Government are convinced that in any 
particular case the manufacturer is not doing so, is to 
bring into existence co-operative societies, which, as an 
organised body, might be able to deal better with the 
sugar manufacturers than a single individual. 


M Hiiiar suoar conference points out difficulties 

OF FIXATION OF PRICES. 

At llie Sugar Conference held at Patna, on the 4th 
January 1944, the representatives of the Bihar Goveni- 
ineiit as also of Manufacturers hinted at several adminis- 
trative and practical difficulties in regard to fixation of 
minimum or fair prices for cane. PI is Excellency the 
Governor of Bihar also pointed out clearly a few practical 
objections with regard to the fixation of prices or minimum 
jiricc of cane, in his address in opening ihc C^onference, 
and said that he was diffident. Pic observed that a fair 
price for cane in one locality was not necessarily a fair 
price in another, and a common formula might work out 
most inequitably for both the contre^ding jiarties. More- 
over, he added that if a factory was prohibited from 
buying cane below a certain price, there was no compuP 
sion, either uioial or iiiatenal, for il to continue to work 
for a single day after the season ceased to be profitable, 
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and it might he that the unsaleable surplus for Ihe culti- 
vator would be increased and be turned unprofitably into 

fed to the cattle, or used as fiehl manure. He also 
pointed out that by hxing a minimum price (provided 
that it could be operative) a cultivator might get better 
paid for a part of the crop, but, on the whole, might find 
himself worse off on account of the large waste involved by 
early closing down of the factory. He concluded by say- 
ing that the problem of ensuring that a minimum price 
fixed by Government should reach the actual grower of 
cane was one of the most difficult in the j^resent situation. 

15. Modes of payment of cane in various countries. 

Methods of payment of cane vary from country to 
country in accordance with its peculiar conditions.^ A 
system found suitable in one country may be utterly 
unsuitable in other countries, due to differences in condi- 
tions of production, etc. Cane is raised in one of the 
three ways ; — 

(1) Entirely by independent cultivators (as in 
India). 

( 2 ) Entirely by mills themselves. 

(3) Partly by the mill and partly by cultivators. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the most economic 
method will be found where cultivation of cane and manu- 

^VieJe Economic Aspects of Cane Su^gar Procliiclion Maxwell, jip. 
to 7fi. AFo sec Ch.iptcr X. 
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facture of sugar arc controlled by the same hands as in 
Java, lK‘causc 1lic suiooth and efficient working of a mill 
depends on a Nvell-rcgulaled supply of canc of suilabli? 
quality, but that systt'in, as v\e lia\c observed elsewhere, 
is not ]u act jcal)l<- in liuha to-day. 

Methods ol j^aymenl must necessarily depend on the 
j^eculiar circumstances of each country, and it would be 
foolish to attempt to adopt any sysleni prevalent in another 
eountry, without considering the differences in condi- 
tions. For example, we eannr»t adopt the practice in 
Java where 50 per cent of the sugar recovered is paid to 
the planter for his cane, because sugar factorie.s in Java 
do not buy cane from planters, and plant, cultivate, and 
harvest their own cane on land temporarily hired for the 
]iurposc ; nor can we adopt the iru'thod of Queensland, 
where the price of cane is fixetl by the C ane Prices Board, 
and the ]ince of sugar is controlled by the Government and 
fi.ved at a very higli level; nor of the llawaiian Islands, 
where also the great bulk of the cane is raised by planta- 
tion comjianics. In Mauritius, where there are a great 
number of small planters, the cane is bought at so much 
per ton 'fhe rate ]iaid varies according to the quality 
of the canes, the locality, and other circumstances. There 
is also a system in vogue in which tlie planter is paid on 
the extraction of first grade white sugar or allernatively 
on all sugars, per ton of cane delivered The actual 
quantity of sugar paid to the planter under this system 
varies form (iO to 72 kilos according to the factory, it^ 
locat ion, -and its efficiency. 
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In this country cane is purchased by factories at 
economic rates from g^rowers, cither direct or tlirough 
contractors, according to the natural operation of Laws of 
Demand and Supply. The rate of purchase of canc vanes 
from factory to Jaclory, from province to province, and 
according to the period of season. It can be said gene- 
rally however that the rate has been about O-r^-6 per 
maund, in the United Provinces and Bihar. No minimum 
prices are fixed for the purchase of cane, so far l:)y any 
Provincial Government. 

16. Some methods oe fixinc; prices of cane in India. 

Various systems have been proposed in this country' 
for fixing the minimum price that should be paid by the 
manufacturer for the canc to the agriculturistsf, hut they 
have not found general support. We do not intend to 
examine minutely all the.se various methods as we are 
convinced for various reasons, of the impracticability of 
any system of enforcing payment, by legislation, of a fixed 
price of cane, as also because they have not Vjeen found 
generally acceptable. 

Most of these systems have, however, one common 
feature, to vary the price of canc with the extraction 

percentage obtained by a particular factory or a group of 
factories. It was felt that this would act as an incentive 
for improving factory efficiency as the factory which paid 

*In March 1934, the Government of India introduced an Enabling 
Bill for Regulating cane-piiccs. See Appendix 3C c 

■Wide Indian Sugar Committee’s Report 1920, para 305 to 313* 
Also Indian Tariff Board’s Report, 1929 p. 100- 
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a higher price of cane would be assured of improved 
supjdies of cane in its viciiiily. At the same time this 
system is open to tlic serious objection that it places a 
preiniuin on itadficiency by enabling an inefficient factory 
to purchase its cane more cheaply, although it may be of 
llie same quality. Tliis feature would be noticeable parti- 
cularly when there is a tendency, as appears at present, of 
increasing the production, even though a slightly less 
extraction may result ^which would also mean a smaller 
payment for cane'), because the aggregate profit would be 
enhanced thereby. 

17 . Sliding scat.e of im^ices for cane. 

To meet this objection the Sugar Technologist to the 
Imperial Council has suggested a formula of sliding scale 
of cane prices based on the assumption that the price paid 
for a maund of cane should be equal to half the price of 
sugar made therefrom. 

The formula suggested by him and to which wc will 
S X P 

refer in detail, is C — ,5 - — - where 

C = Prioc of cane (in anuas per maund) 
Extraction of sugar per cent 
and r = Price of sugar (iu anuas per maund) 

The extraction percentage can be fixed for each pro- 
A ince every year or for five years in advance, and may 
represent the anticipated average extraction during each 
year. Thus the figure of 8*7 has been fixed for percentage 
qf extraction of sugar for 19-^‘T-14 by the United Provinces 
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Gov^ernmeiit in accordance with the Rules published by 
them in November 19^33. Similarly, if the fotnula is 
acceptable to o<ther provinces, they can fix a percentage for 
their own province. The percentage may vary, from 
province to province, and from year to year, according to 
the average extraction. For instance, it might be about 
9 5 in Bombay and Madras, and 8‘5 in Bihar. 

For the sake of illustration, we give lielow a table 
showing the price of canc of standard quality in annas per 
maund, corresponding to different prices of sugar and 
different extraction percentages, calculated according to 

the formula C = 


TABLE NO. ;J1. 

Pnee oj caije corresponding lo diffoient 
extraction percenta ges ^ 


Price of suirai 


Price of cane (Annas per inauntl). 


(Rupees.l 


Extraction 

8-5 

Kxtrac tio.i I 
8-75 

Rxlriiction 
9 0 

Exlraciio)! 

9-26 

E.xtraction 

9'50 

8 

0 

0 

5 44 

i 

6-00 

5-75 

5-92 

6 08 

8 

8 

0 

5‘78 

5-95 

0 12 

0'29 

0'4G 

y 

0 

0 

1 012 

6 30 

0‘48 

0 00 

0-84 

y 

8 

0 

! 6-40 

(5 '65 

6*84 

7 03 

7-22 

10 

0 

0 

0-80 

7-00 

7-20 

1 

7 GO 

10 

R 

0 

7U 

T-35 

7 50 

7-77 

7-98 

n 

U 

0 

’ 7-48 

7-70 

7-92 

1 8-14 

L __ _ 

8'36 
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The advantage claimed for this formula is that it has 
only one variable viz., “P”, i.e.^ the price oi sugar, and can 
therefore be understood even by the grower. It is also 
claimed that it would give some advantage to an efficient 
factory with a higher extraction percentage. 

'The price of sugar, it is suggested, should be fixed 
periodically hy some suitable authority, who would issue 
a statement shov/ing the average wholesale price for factory 
delivery of first grade while sugar manufactured in India, 
during the preceding fortnight. 

rile price paid by the factory for cane would then be 
calculated on the basis of the average price of sugar ruling 
in the nearest or most repesentative market for which 
cjfficial figures are published. 

rile price of cane (value of for purposes of 

sliding scale should, it is suggested be for cane delivered 
at the factory gate, including transport charges, dryage, 
commission, supervision charges, all being taken at their 
actual figures, subject to a maximum, in the aggregate, of 
one anna per maund. 

It lias also been obsen-ved by the Sugar d'ecbonalogist 
that the difficulties, on the score of methods of evasion 
which are easy and numerous in regaid to the enforcement 
of any scale of ]>rices fixed by law, are not serious. (We 
arc not in agreement with this view). He has also slated 
that the real sanction will be the knowledge by the grower 
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that he is entitled to a certain price for his cane. Hence, 
he suggests that the factories should post notices at all 
places where cane is being purchased, by or for them, 
giving full particulars of the price calculated according to 
the prescribed sliding scale, as well as of the charges 
on account of cartage, Railway freight, etc. Any dis- 
putes might be refered to Cane Marketing Boards set up 
for groups of 5 or G factories. 


IS. Iniquity of basis for calculating price of 
Sugar 

Although wc are in general agreement with the 

S X P 

adoption of the formula C^--= calculating the 

price of cane, as it gives a fair ratio between the price of 
cane and the price of sugar manufactured therefrom, we 
feel that (i) the adoption of an assumed figure of extrac- 
tion would penalise factories which have a lesser efficiency 
as they would have to pay a comparatively higher price 
of cane, and (i/) that the fixation of a formghtly price of 
sugar in the nearest or most representative market based 
on the wholesale price quotation for first grade white 
sugar manufactured in India wouhl constitute an utterly 
wrong and fictitious basis for the calculation of the price 
of cane. We suggest that it would be jair // the fixation 
of p/icc of sugar would be based on average wholesale ex- 
facioiy price of sugar of first as well as second qualities. 
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ID. U^’ITED Provinces Sugar Indusir^ ^Protection) 
Rules, 1933. 

I.ct US consider here I he effect of the revised Rules 
jiLiblished Ijy tiie United Provinces Government, under 
the Sug^ar Industry (Protection) Act 1932 and brought 
into operation from 1st December 19 Jvj. 

"The United Provinces (government Jiave stated in a 
Iircss communique that these rules do not entorcc the pay- 
ment of any prescribeti prices or ffx th(‘ rates which 
factories should jiay for the cane purchased by them. They 
arc intended primarily to educate public opinion and 
provide to ( ane growers data which may enable them to 
ascertain what a fair jirice for cane should ordinarly be. 

These Rules regulate the affixatiou of notices at 
conspicuous places near the entrances to the sugar 
factories, on the 1st and lOth of every month in Nagri 
and Urdu scripts, containing information as to (/) the 
rales at which cane is being ])urchased , either by new 
contracts or under previous contracts) at tlic factory 
including its se\'oral jjurchasing cenlrc\s) together with 
transportation and other charges, and price of canc 
worked out according to tht formula ' where 

C -the price in annas per inaund of cane delivered at 
the factory gate, including charges or allowances for 
transport) dryage, commission and supervision; 

* Any conlravenliun of the rules shall be punishable n illi a fine 
which may extend to Rs. 50. 
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S = a figure fixed by the Government for each season 
for anticipated percentage of extraction of sugar which 
does not vary by more than 0'25 from the ascrage per- 
centage of extraction of sugar from caiic for all sugar 
factories in the pro\'incc during the three previous work- 
in seasons ; 

P — the average fortnightly price in annas per maund 
as announced by tlie Director of Industries, United 
Provinces, Cawnpore, in the local Government Gazette 
based on the highest wholesale price quotation for white 
factory sugar made in the LTnited Provinces on a f. o. r. 
Cawnpore basis minus four annas a maund. 


Let us now .see the iniquity of the basis of calculation 
ol the price of sugar under the formula adopted by the 
United Provinces Government, leaving alone tJie question 
of the fixation of the average extraction percentage which 
has lieen fixed at 8’ 7 for the year 1988-34. According 
to these Rules'*' the price of sugar in annas per maund is 

* When these Rules were first published on 26th October 1933, 
the U. R. Govt, had suggested the adoption, for the value of “P*’ 
of the average price of Java white sugar in the Caivnfore market 
(not even the Calcutta market as was recommended by the Tariff Board) 
as the basis. The Cawnpore price of Java sugar was notably higher 
than the price of white sugar made in XT. P. for various re.asons 
including the keen internal competition as a result of the growth of 
the factories, the competition of Khandsaris, and the low price of 
gur^ the addition of freight and Customs charges in the tran.sporl of 
Java sugar from Calcutta to Cawnpore which amounted to Rs. 1/9 
per maund, and the superior quality of Java sugar, ri'he U P. Govt, 
issued revised rules after strong protests were received against 
the adoption of such a wrong basis, from the Indian Sugar Mills 
.^Association and other bodies. 
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to be calculated on the basis of the highest wholesale 
price quotation for white factory sugar made in the 
United Pro\ inccs on f. o. r. Cawjipore basis, less 4 annas 
per maiind. Tii our opinion it is absolutely unfair to 
determine the value of "P" on such an incorrect basis for 
various cogent reasons. 

1) Why should the (’awiiporc price of sugar be 
talcen, instead of the cx-factory piices^ for 
each factory, which is tlie most equitable and 
rational liasis, particularly when a consider- 
able portion of the sugar is exported to other 
markets, and does not go to Cawnpore at all? 

(2) Why should merely the highest wholesale 
price for white sugar made in the United 
Provinces be taken for finding out an average 
basis of calculation of price realised by all 
factories ? Some factory may get a very high 
price due to its superior quality and favourable 
situation. Should the large number of 
factories which produce sugar which is inferior 
to that of one or two factories, therefore be 
penalised by calculating the theoretical rate of 
purchase of oanc on such a wrong and 
unrepresentative basis ? Although these Rules 
do not fix the price of cane they would 
certainly create the impression among the 
growers that the price actually paid by 
factories is lower than is legitimately due to 
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them in accordance with this formula, and 
this creates a bad feeling-. 

sliould only IJic higlicsl wholesale iirice, 
which means of the best quality of white sugar 
alone be taken as the basis? w'hat about the 
second quality of sugar produced in factories. 
7'hc percentage of the production of No. 1 
quality sugar gcnereLlly \aries from 55 to 0(5 
and of No. 2 quality from 15 to 55. Is it 
then fair to base the calculation of the }n'ice of 
sugar, leaving the lower price of No. 2 quality, 
which IS roughly Rs. l-8'O low^er per maiind 
than No. 1 quality, out of account? 

(5) Is it fair to take the maxiniuzn prices of sugar 
for fixing a minimum price of cane? 

^'5) If at all the ('awnporc price is adopted as the 
basis instead of ex-factory prices, why should 
only 4 annas which represents half the average 
railway freight charges per maimd be allowed 
to be deducted in calculating the value of 
“P” ? If the Cawnporc price of sugar is taken 
as the basis on the ground that the Cawnpore 
market furnishes a more reliable basis then a 
deduction ought to be allowed, equivalent to 
the maximum freight and handling charges 
per maund from any factory in the United 
Provinces for calculating the correct ]')rice of 
sugar. 
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Several protests were made Sy fhe Indian Sugar 
Mills Association as well as various other factories against 
tile lotall)/ wiung, unrehahle and ficLilious basis oi; cal- 
culating the price ul eanc according to these Rules. 


We therefore suggest that the iirice of cane should l>e 
calculated according to the average c'x-laclory wholesale 
price realised by cacli factory for first and second grade 
(juahties of sugar produced therein. ]f there arc insuper- 
able and adn.inistrative difficulties in the calculation of 
lolialilc tv'ices Lroiu each factory every fortnight, another 
equitable method would be to adapt the average ex-factory 
wholesale price of sugar determined from the average 
jirices realised for first and second grade qualities of sugar 
of o or 10 representative factories selected from the 
different districts in the Xlniled Provinces. T£ cither of 
these courses is not adapted, dissalisfation is bound to 
4 orevail amongst the manufacturers and also the culti- 
\ators due to the great divergence in the theoretical price 
of cane as ('alculated by the Cjovernment of the fTnited 
Provinces, and the actual iiriee as paid by the manu- 
facturers. I'he theoretical price of cane calculated accord- 
ing to the Unitetl Provinces Government Rules which 
came into effect from 1st December 10-if‘b gives a 
demonstrabh' fictitious and unreasonable rate for the 
purchase of cane, due to the utterly wrong basis of 
calculating the value of “P” by taking the highest whole- 
sale price quotation for wliite factory sugar made in the 
United Provinces as a basis, and by thus ignoring (?) a 
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large nu:nber of factories wliich produce neither the 
highest quality of sugar nor sugar which fetches tlic 
highest price and the production of second quality of 
sugar from which the manufacturers realise about Rs. 1-8-0 
to Rs. 2-0-0 per inannd lower than from hrst quality. We 
trust that the United Provinces Government will revise 
the basis of the calculation of the price of sugar, in the 
Rules made by them, with effect from the 1984-00 season, 
in appreciation of these convincing reasons, and adopt 
the suggestion made herein for calculating a reliable price 
of sugar in order that the Rules may serve the purpose for 
wliich tliey were framed.'"' 


20. Will U. P. Government consider? 

We hope tliat in appreciation of these various 
practical difficulties which arc of no mean order, and the 
opinions expressed by the Gtjveimnent of tlie various 
provinces, the Ciovernment of the United Provinces will 
drop the consideration of any legislation which will 
doubtlc.ss fail to .secure the interests of the agriculturists, 
tor whose benefit it is being undertaken, and we trust 
that the United . Provinces Government will allow the 
natural laws of demand and sujjply to operate, and 
allow matters to adjust themselves. 

*Oii tliG (Uli Mtirc-h 19II4, Mir U- U. Oovci iinu’iil is.sHed ii iiuti- 
fU'ation Piilml itul inf? in f\iil{iii!itioii of ‘‘1*” iindc r iiiit' a, I'of ilio ivoidfi 

“highest >vht)IosalG prha* <jar»lntioii four anims 

per Tuaiiud ( jiugc* 107) tin* u’ortl.*^ “nvorngf* of tlio ox- 

faGtory piu*o quotatioii.s for lii>t lii’ailo whitG I’uGl.nry sugar iu 

the United Piovinc*Gs“, 

Sgc’oikI sugar is not yel taken iiilo aia’oiint. 
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21 Takiff Board’s Estimate of Cost of Production 
OF Sugar. 

riic Panfl' Board estimated that the total cost of 
production of suj^ar during the initial stage of protection 
would be Rs. 8-Jj-ii jier mauiicl and Rs. G-10-9 per inaund 
during the hrral stage of protection. Adding a profit at 
die rate of 10% on a capital investnient of Rs. 18 5 lakhs 
the Tariff Board calculated that the fair selling price 
ex-lactory during the initial stage of protection would be 
Rs. 9-5-9 per inaund and Rs. 7-12 5 per iiiaund during 
the final stage of protection. The Tariff Board calculated 
Rs. 0-10-8 per niaund as the price of molasses which would 
be realised by the factory during the initial stage of pro- 
tection and Rs, O-G-9 as the price realised per inaund of 
inoJ asses during the final .stage of i^rotection. We are 
aware that molasses now fetches no price whatsoever. 
J'lie total cost of pioduction should therefore be com- 
"•puted at Rs. 8-lL-ll jicr maund dining the initial stage 
of protection and Rs. 7-1-G during the final stage of 
[nutection. 

22. Decrease of Cost and Benefit to Consumers. 

It is a matter of salisfactiuii, however, to lind that 
the actual c<^st of luoduction per maund of sugar has been 
\eiy niiicli lower Ilian what was anlicij^alcd iiy the Tariff 
Board during tin* initial stage nf juotiHlion. I'lie average 
cost of iJioducllon of a inaund uf sugar may be taken at 
present at l^'tween Rs. 7 and Rs. 7-fT). The price paid for 
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cane during the season may be roughly taken at 

about 6 annas per maund, delivered at the factory. At 
the same time it must be observed that the price of sugar 
in India, has fallen considerably, as a result of keen 
internal competition and the consumers Jiave been greatly 
benehtecl. The average price of sale of sugar for No. 1 
as well as No. 2 quality has lieen only Rs. 8-8-0 or even 
a little lower during the season 1082 - 08 . 

in the season 1088-84 it is not very probable that the 
lactones will realise anytliiiig more than Rs. 7-8-0 as the 
average price of sugar lor No. I and No. 2 grades. (The 
production of this is rouglily in the ratio of 2 : 1 m most 
of the factories). This fall in price is due largely to 
internal competition. The figures submitted by the 
Sugar Technologist before the Simla Conference early in 
June 1088 in regard to the profits made by the sugar 
factories wen' very rniicli oul, inasmuch as among other 
things, he had assumed a far higher price for the sale of 
sugar than was realised by most of tlic sugar factories 

Even if the profits made by the sugar manufacturers 
during the year 1088 w^erc high, it i^ easy to see that the 
prohls for the future years will be far less due to the 
increasing internal competition and the nesessity of the 
Unitc^d Provinces and Bihar having to sell .*^ugar to 
Tlistant markets like Madras, Karaclii, Bengal, etc. In 
spite (4 any reduction that may be gi\'en liy the Railways 
111 the matter of freight there is no doulit that the 
factories will have to spend about Rs. 1-8-0 for Uie 
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consigiiiijciit of sugar 1o ^Madras, where they cannot 
realise a higher price owing to competition from abroad, 
and of factories in Madras Presidency. 

"^ 6 . PENbiFjT TO CANE GROVVEl^S. 

'J'here is no doubt that the cane growers have been 
benefited greatly as a result of the development of the 
sugar industry, d'hey have been getting aV)out 0 annas 
per iiiaund as tlie t)rice of cane instead of about annas 
to 2 annas per inaund which the other sugarcane growers 
are getting when they sell their cane to Khandsaris or 

manufacturers The fact cannot be denied that the 
sugarcane grcAver has been bc:n,cfjlcd to a considerable 
extent inasmuch as he realises about (j annas per maund 
for his cane. His total realisation per ac.re has also gone 
up ccjnsiderabl)' due to the fact that he has improved tlie 
yield jier acre. Idle increase ni the acreage under 
cultivation of caiic and the imiiroveincnts in the quality 
are both strong evidences to prove that lie has benefited 
considerably during the last twe:) years. 

It is not easy to comjiare the price realised by sugar- 
cane growers for their cane, in relation to their cost of 
jjuodiiction as the figures of the co.st ol: production are 
not available. Jfven then it must be stated that sugar- 
c^ane j?;rcnvi‘rs have lieen very well off, as compared with 
eultivatois of other crops, as they liave realised more than 
double the prices from factories than they would have 
done frcun Khandsaris or manufacturers, and further 
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that they realised much more than their cost of luoduc- 
tioii. The Director of Ag^riculture, Bihar G' 0 \ ciunienl 
iccciitly observed at tlie Sugar Conference held at Patna 
on the “Ith January VSo i that l.hc average cost ot produc- 
tion per acre of sugarcane in Goveriiincnt farms in 
Northern Bihar where GOO maunds of cane were produced 
per acrCj was Rs. 100 and in South Biliar where 800 
maunds were produced, Rs.loO. Hie cost ot production 
thus works out to between 2J annas and 0 annas. It 
can thus be seen clearly from the prices realised by the 
cane-groweis that the erection of sugar fa.ctories has been 
a great blessing and a boon to them. 


' Is COMPULSORV CONTROL OF CANE-CliLTIVATlON RY 
FACTORIES SUITED TO INDIA? 

T.et us now consider the practicability of this method. 
The fixation of zones of operation and the licensing of 
factories have \yeen suggested for the protection of the 
industrialists. The proposal is designed to protect the 
factory against competition for cane in the areas in its 
vicinity from distant factories, and also to prevent the 
overcrowding of factories where limited areas of cane arc 
available. In this manner it is sought to offer induce- 
ments to factories to develop cane cultivation in their 
vicinity due to the creation of the feeling that any 
advantage resulting from improvement in supplies or in 
the quality of cane will be enjoyed by the factory itself. 
This suggestion is indeed an alternative to what is 
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universally recognised as the best and the most progres- 
sive form of canc cult i vat kjij, tv.c, , cull i \ citioii by the 
iactf'uy of land citluu' in its own possession or under its 
i)\vn cnutiajL In Ja\a, the cultnatiun of llic cane and 
Uie iiuinufacturc of sugar llicrefroin arc carried on by one 
and the same administration. 'J'lio benefits derived from 
such a system arc too olivioiis to need special mention. 
Indeed tlu' system of cultivalion of cane as practised in 
Java ^alnng with lluii in some of the Hawaiian Islands) 
may be considered as the most scientific, the most efficient 
and the most progressive system of intensive cultivation 
in tiie tropics. In Indian conditions, however, save in 
quite exceiilional circumstances, as when waste or re- 
claimed lajid IS available, siudi a inetliod of cultivalion 
is impracticable. I'lie Indian Sugar Committee (1920) 
considered tins question thoroughly and came to the 
conclusion that except in certain special and restricted 
cases, conij:)ulsory acquisition of land would be dangerous 
in princijile and unnecessary in practice. I'he area of 
land required to supply a factory with an output of 4,000 
tons of sugar a year, might amount to no less than 10,000 
acres in Northern India, on a three years rotation. 
Apart from the legal position reforred to by the Indian 
Sugar Comiiiittco ' p. 29tS) the alienation of large areas 
of land to which our cultivating classes are attached by 
sentiment?,! and family ties w'ouhi, in modem conditions, 
considerably affect the prospects of success of any factory 
so established. The Indian wSugar (hmmiittee also 
observed that the expedient of providing dis]:)ossessed 
cultivators with suitable land is very difficult to apply 
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in practice partly because suitable land at a reasonable 
distance from the lioldings from which they have been 
ousted, is seldom easy to find, and partly because of 
Iheir un\^’:lhngncss to move to such land even when avail- 
able. It is difficult to contemplate with equanimity the 
establishment of a sugar factory in the midst of an 
aggrieved and sullen peasantry, which would be an 
inevitable consequence, if land was acquired by Govern- 
ment on any large scale in order to promote the develop- 
ment of the industry. The Tariff Board also did not 
favour lh(' introduction of compulsion for forcing the 
cultivators to surrender the control of his land for sugar- 
cane cultivation to a factory. Any such system of 
compulsion wlicther direct, or indirect, such as was 
suggested in Bombay, tv,?., provision of water from the 
canal system being made dependent on the surrender 
of a portion of the land to a sugar factory, for cane 
cultivation, will not detract from the resentment which 
would necessarily follow. It is abundntly clear that in 
India where the liberty of cultivation is traditional any 
restriction or encroachment in regard to the same would 
be sternly resented and therefore we feel that the system, 
although it is suitable in Java where cane culture is 
intensive, will be found unsuitable in India. We are in 
agreement with the Tariff Board and the Sugar Com- 
mittee however that no objection should be taken and 
indeed, all encouragement should be given for the 
acquisition of small areas of land in the vicinity of a 
factory for set-supply and for demonstration, under the 
conditions laid down by tlie Indian Sugar Committee. 
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Blit oven in this case il would lie preferable, i£ possible, 
to arranfjo for the acquisition of such land through 
piivatc negotiations, instead of Government intervention, 
ff land is inquired by factories, they would be able to 
distribute to the cultivators in the neighbourhood a 
supply of sets sufficient to plant a large juoportion of 
the cane il requires, to demonstrate inijirovcd methods 
of cultivation, and also to supplement tlic work of the 
Sugar Research Institute and its sub stations by pro- 
pagating on a large scale new varieties of cane, as they 
are evolved, and by distributing them amongst the culti- 
\ators. In the interest of a sound development of the 
sugar industry in India we feel that the factories must 
interest themselves in suitable cultivation of canes as they 
arc entirely dejXindent on the same for a profitable 
working of the factories. 


2 ^). Fixation of zones and licensing of factories. 

Having discussed the question of the compulsory 
control of cane cultivation by factories and having stated 
our arguments against its unsuitability in Indian condi- 
tions, we will now turn to the question of fixation of 
zones and licensing of factories. Licensing of factories 
and establishment of zones are advocated mainly on the 
ground that some degree of assurance as regards the 
supplies of cane is essential before a factory can develop 
and improve the cultivation of cane in its vicinity. Jt 
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is also argued that so long as it is possible for a neW 
factory to be located in the neighbourhood of an old 
established factory, it will not spend money for spreading 
the cultivation of new varieties of cane, for improving 
the quality of sets, or for arranging the supply of manure, 
because the advantages which may accrue from such 
expendiUtre, e.g.^ cheaper or better cane, or larger or 
more regular supplies, or early or late maturing varieties 
ill order to extend the crushing season, will disappeai' 
on the establishment of a rival factory. Further it is 
also argued that the competition between factories in 
restricted areas will have a tcjidency of pushing up the 
price of cane to uneconomic limits, and apart from this 
there will be a dehnite loss resulting from the uneconomic 
distribution and the consequent increase of the haulage 
charges. Mr. Noel Dcerr in a note submiLled to the Tariff 
Board (printed m appendix No. V of the Tariff Board’s 
Report) showed that it would have been possible to 
reduce the haulage charges of cane by an agreed system 
of allocated areas, in the districts of Saran and Gorakh- 
pur in the United Provinces. We are aware that there 
arc advantages which would accrue to the factories by 
the adoption of a system of licensing coupled with the 
allocation of definite zones. We are of the confirmed 
opinion, however, tliiit it is not a sulDjcct on which 
Government could introduce legislation of an all-India 
application with any definite advantage, particularly 
because tliere are majiy obvious disadvantages which 
outweigh the advantages, enumerated above. l-ct us 
turn to a consideration of these. 
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Disadvaintages of zoning outweigh the advant- 
ages. 

(tf) The small holder of cane would no longer be a 
free agent to sell his produce in the open 
market, and being bound to one buyer he 
would be exploited for benefit of the latter. 

With the extension of factories and shortage 
of supplies the grower can force up the price 
for the cane by J’>laying off one factory against 
another. Such a system by jniLting a tem- 
porary, fictitious and spurious value on 
agricultural juoducc would put a jiremium on 
opportunism and cannot be conceived as 
conferring a ])ermanent and lasting benefit on 
agriculture, in any way. 

(/ ) The compulsion on the part of the cultivator to 
sell his cane to a particular factory will open 
possibility of there loeing competition between 
raiyats where there is an excess of supply as 
to which of them is to be allowed to sell the 
cane. The disappearance i)f what little com- 
petition there is lietwcen factories will place 
the cultivator at the mercy of the factories 
and as a result the cultivator may suffer, 

1 I'rom Ihe manufarl urr rs ]v>ini of xiew, zrming 
has a grave defect, that there is no 

guarantee that enough cane will be grown 
within the zone of a particular factory. 
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‘ej Difficulties will arise in demarkating the zones 
in case of factories already situated within 
close proximity of each other; e.g.^ there are 
already two factories at Pipraich, two at 
Ramkola, tw'o at Savan, and two at Baheri. 
With the demarkation of zones it will not be 
possible for any factory to purchase its cane 
from outside its area under any circumstances. 
This may do considerable harm to the factory 
owner as also the cultivator. After a zone is 
fixed for a factory, if for some reason the 
factory does not work during some season 
either because the managers do not intend to 
work the factory, or because there might be 
some defect in the machinery, or due to an 
unforeseen circumstance, like the recent Earth- 
quake which damaged several factories and 
threw several out of action, the cultivators 
interested in that area will suffer as they will 
be unable to sell their cane to other factories. 


C/) It may also happen that if for some reason a 
factory refuses to buy cane for a cultivator 
within that area it will not be possible for the 
cultivator to sell liis cane outside liis area and 
thus the cultivator will l>e in a very disadvan- 
tageous position, and it is difficult to under- 
stand what w’ould happen if the factory 
increases the supply of cane in its zone, as 
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in that event the cultivator will be at the 
mercy of the factory owner. 

{g) if the factory-owner increases the crushing 
capacity of the factory luid if sufficient cane 
is not available in his neighbouring area due 
either to decreased jDroduction or to disease 
in the canc, the interests of the factory owner 
will suffer as he will not be able to purchase 
his cane from outside the demarkaled area. 

(//) Zoning will have hardly any meaning without 
the fixation of minimum price of cane, which 
as we have shown above, will be impracticable 
to enforce. 

(/) Even cane growers, while tlicy are desirous to 
have a minimum price fixed for canc, strongly 
object to the syslemi of zoning '. 

(y) Fixation of zones must be a matter for Govern- 
ment alone and it raises extraordinary 
difficulties, and is imposing on the Govern- 
ment a very grave liability. The sizes of the 
zones may in the first instance be sufficient 
and just sufficient to meet the demand of one 
factory, but as pointed out above, if a factory 

^ Col. r, O. l.tes, icpicseulutivo of cane growcis obscived in 
llie Siinhi Conference lliat he was in nj^reemeul willi Mr. II. C. 1‘rioi, 
Uevenuc SecreUiry of the Go>ernmcnlof Bihar & Orissa, about zoning 
winch was neither necessary nor practicable in Bihar. 
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increases its supi:)ly of cane in the factory, the 
raiyat will be at the mercy of the mill-owner, 

' k') If the raiyat can not sell liis cane to the factory, 
he has no other marUet, iDarticularly in Bihar, 
because the gur industry does not exist to 
any great extent in Northern Bihar, as it does 
in the United Provinces at present. 

Tf owing to economic causes and more profitable 
cultivation of other crops, the area under 
cultivation of cane in a particular zone 
diminishes. Government will be undertaking 
a .serious responsibility in limiting the area 
from which a factory can draw its cane, there- 
by making it impossible for the factory to 
work efficiently, and to pay a fair dividend. 

r?//) Zoning may perhaps be found desirable in 
some districts, c.g.^ Gorakhpur, looking to 
the crowded nature of the location of sugar 
factories but it may not be necessary in other 
parts of the province or in other provinces. 

(w) Restriction by zones of a few factories in certain 
districts or certain provinces will constitute a 
great hardship to the industry in such places. 

(o') Some factories in Behar, purchase their cane 
from the cultivators in the United Provinces, 
and ^'ice versa. If one province alone intro- 
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diTCcs legislation, it will he ineffective and 
create serious complications. 

In appreciation oC these serious difficulties, we feel, 
that fixation of zones is a matter which can be settled 
privately by the factories concerned. 

As a matter of fact, several millowners have by 
private arrangement made such zones, and the Indian 
vSugar Mills Association, which has bet'n established since 
-June 19' *2, has assist eil se^eral factorie''> in coming to an 
amicable settlement in regard to this question. The 
Association has also been instrumental in getting the 
convention accepted that no factory shall jjlace its weigh- 
bridge for purchase of cane at another station where a 
factory is located, ?ind thus wasteful competition has been 
eliminated. Kven the Railways have co-operated in this 
matter, and they do not allow any factory to place a 
weighbridge on Railway land, on outside stations where 
factories arc situated. Thus, natural zones are being 
established, and there is no difficulty, except perhaps at 
the fag end of the season, owing to the paucity of 
supplies, and even this is not very frequent. Wo suggest 
therefore, that Government should not interfere and 
allow the laws of supply and demand to operate freely. 


27. I.ocATiON OF Sugar Factories. 

Peninsular India being in the tropics is climatically 
piore suited for cane cultivation than sub-tropical Northern 
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India. But the cost of production of cane is higher in 
the former area than the latter. At the present moment 
the wliite sugar belt of Northern India produces the 
cheapest cane and attracts sugar factory builders. The 
number of factories in the United Provinces and Bihar 
represents over 70% of the total factories in India. It 
would appear, however, that several parts of Northern 
Bihar and Eastern parts of the United Provinces, parti- 
cularly the district of Gorakhpur, are congested with 
factories and competition for cane is becoming more 
and more keen in these areas. If there is for 
any reason, a shortage of cane, the factories in 
these areas will suffer. It is therefore desirable that 
prospective sugar manufacturers sjiould make the closest 
enquiry in regard to the selection of site for the location 
of sugar factories. It would be very advantageous, if 
any new factories that may be established were located 
in areas whfch arc not so far exploited and which are 
capable of producing sufficient quantities and suitable 
qualities of cane. Among these may be mentioned South 
Bihar, Rohilkhand and Meerut divisions in the United 
Provinces, the Deccan, Bengal and Madras where large 
quantities of cane would be available in selected areas. 
The location of sugar factories also depends on the cane 
acreage in each district and the duration of the working 
season. As we have observed before there has been a 
continued improvement in the qualities of cane with the 
result that there is an increase in the expected yield of . 
cane per acre since the Tariff Board reported. 
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28. Disadvantages of licensing sugar factories. 


The advocates of the system of licensing factories 
urge that unless undue competition is checked by prevent- 
ing the establishment of more sugar factories in particular 
areas, the industry runs the risk of collapse. They are 
therefore definitely of the opinion, that licensing" of 
factories is essential. We are not in favour of any 
Government intervention for licensing of sugar factories, 
because we believe that self-interest alone, on the part 
of the capitalists and spread of knowledge about the 
conditions of the industry will have the effect of prevent- 
ing estabhshrnenl of factories in areas which are 
geographically in a disadvantageous position and where 
supplies of cane are insufficient. We are aware of the 
bad location of a few sugar factories from this point of 
view, but we still believe that it is unnecessary and un- 
desirable for the Government to intervene in this matter. 

Besides, there are several disadvantages in licensing 
sugar factories ; — 

1. No system of licensing now introduced could 
reasonably be applied to existing factories and 
the position of several factories in the U. P. 
and parts of Bihar and Orissa where there is 
overcrowding would not be improved thereby. 

2. It is not desirable to seek Government inter- 
vention in private enterprise as long as it is 
possible to avoid the same. 
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Factories which are or may be located in future in a 
disadvantageous position will have either to set right 
their disadvantages soon or will be eliminated because of 
their poor efficiency as compared with other factories. We 
would suggest however, that if the advice of the Directors 
of Agriculture or Directors of Industries in the various 
provinces were sought by the prospective industrialists in 
regard to the location of factories, that would be to their 
great beneht. The Directors of Agriculture as well as the 
Directors of Industries should be m a position to express an 
informed opinion on the subject for the guidance and 
benefit of the industrialists, who in self-interest alone 
would not like to establish factories at a bad geographical 
situation. We feel however, that it would be to the great 
advantage of the industry if the factories were distributed 
in a manner which would leave sufficient area in 
their vicinity for their cane supplies. We feel that 
it would be of great advantage to the industry 
if no factory would be put up within a distance 
shorter than 25 miles from another factory. If the 
daily cane crushing capacity of the factory is larger 
than the 400-500 tons crushing capacity, the distance 
should be proportionately greater. The Indian Sugar 
Committee also expressed the opinion that while admitting 
that there is much force in the arguments of those who 
advocate a system of licensing factories, they were not in 
favour of such a drastic interference with the freedom of 
the industry as a system of licensing would involve. The 
Tariff Board also observed that if the Directors of Agri- 
culture had an opportunity of advising the promoters of 
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the sugar factories, the danger resulting from the possi- 
bilities of new factories being established in areas where 
sufficient factories already exist would be much reduced, 
I'hey further state that the competition between factories 
is the only definite safeguard which the cultivator 
possesses for the maintenance of cane rates and it would 
appear inequitable to deprive him by Statute, of this 
guarantee, unless effective statutory provision can be made 
lor the rates which should be paid for cane. The Tariff 
Board also pointed out that such provision would be 
extremely difficult to enforce. We are in agreement with 
the Tariff Board that the question of the distribution of 
the cane, areas of supply, and the fixation of zones, is a 
master to be detenu med by the factories concerned and 
we believe that the problem is not insoluble if an effective 
Association of Manufacturers comes into being as a result 
of the introduction of protection. The Indian sugar Mills 
Association, a body which now represents about 12 mills, 
should interest itself in this question. 

29. Cane-Cultivation Increases near Factories. 

While discussing the question of location of factories, 
it is of interest to note that canc cultivation has hitherto 
tended to increase rapidly in the areas adjoining a 
factory. This is shown by the increase in the quantity of 
cart cane received by the several factories in the United 
Provinces and Bihar during the years 1929-30, 30-31 and 
31-32. The increase in the quantity of cart cane clearly 
denotes an increase in the acreage under cane in the areas 
adjoining a factory. Prospective manufacturers of sugar 
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need not therefore feel apprehensive on this score if they 
establish factories even in areas where a sufficient supply 
is not available. 

JU. Suitable site selection essential. 

It is of the utmost necessity, however, that they 
should exercise due caution m selecting suitable sites for 
the* factories in order to prevent over-crowding of 
factories, which in turn may decrease then- efficiency, in 
other words, their profits, and in consequence be a burden 
on the country. 

ol. I.ICENSING OF CONIRACTORS 

Being informed that the price paid by the factory 
owners for the purchase of cane did not reach the culti- 
vators, the United Provinces Government were consider- 
ing methods which would ensure that the price paid by 
the factory owners actually reached the cultivators. 

While the best course for a factory is to purchase 
cane direct from the growers, a fairly large percentage 
of the factories purchase their cane through contractors in 
cider to ensure regular and constant supplies of cane. 
Some factories which entered into contracts with indivi- 
dual cultivators for supply of cane found difficulty in 
regular supplies of cane, because the cultivators did not 
understand the responsibility in the matter of regular 
supply. Besides the factories do not consider it proper 
or worth their while to take action against individual 
cultivators, who have refaulted in supjilics, To, avoid all 
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these trouble several factories employ contractors whose 
luain business is to regulate supplies of cane. The United 
Provinces Government suggested that there ought to be 
a system of licensing contractors which might provide 
that the licensee should give the actual grower from whom 
he gets the cane, at least 90% of the cane he receives from 
the factory. The license of a contractor who fails to 
comply witli this condition, it is suggested, would not be 
renewed. Jt is also suggested that the contractor would 
be responsible for giving out pass books to all growers in 
which the amount of canc supplied by them and the 
money paid to them would be duly entered. 

Tlic disadvantages of a system of licensing of con- 
tractors arc numerous. The system of licensing contrac- 
tors has been suggested in order to ensure that the canc 
growers receive the money actually paid by the factories 
for the canc purchased by them through the contractors. 
It is anticipated that if they arc licensed they will try to 
be honest and pass off the money to the actual cultivators. 
In the year 19a2-o‘l most of the canc purchased by the 
factories \\ as through contractors. Finding, however, 
tliat the contracters pocketted a considerable portion of the 
money paid by them for the cane and that the cultivator 
leceived a very small share of their actual payment, a 
large number of factories started direct contact with the 
growers and have been purcliasing cane from them direct 
during the season 1933-34. 

are being distributed by the manufacturers 
iUnongst cultivators who bring the cane to the 
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factory on the allotted days and they receive payment 
for the same direct. All the Indian Sugar Factory 
Owners asscaililcd at a Meeiing at Goraklipur in 198^1 
passed a resolution recommending to the factories that 
they should purchase cane as far as possible direct from 
the cultivators. If at a time when the factory owners are 
thinking seriously of establishing direct contact with the 
cultivators^ any legislation is passed for licensing con- 
ti actors it will seriously disturb the relations between the 
sugar manufacturers and the canc growers. The result 
of any such legislation would be that the mills would be 
placed at the mercy of the licensed contractors. It will 
be a kind of monopoly enjoyed by the contractors and 
they will try to pay as little as possible to the cane grower 
and they will have the sugar manufacturer absolutely under 
their thumb. If contractors are licensed, manufacturers 
will have to employ only those people who will be licensed 
by the Government for the purpose of supply of canc and 
this will constitute a kind of interference on the part of 
the Government as to the selection of the people through 
wliom purchases have to lae made by the factories and 
whose services must necessarily be utilised for the purpose 
of working the factories. This system will be neither 
good for the cultivator nor for the factories. It would be 
better if the agriculturists have co-operative societies 
established, as then they will be able to deal better with 
the factory owners than through these licensed contractors. 

Mr. H. C. Prior, Revenue Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa also pointed out at the Simla 
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C'onferencc ol JO-iu that he fell that the nature of proceed- 
ing for the caiiccllation of a licence of a contractor when 
hc‘ inisbchaves, would be very complicated and stated 
that it seemed to him that it was likely to be somewhat in 
the naUme of Section 100 proceeding with a large number 
of witnesses appearing on cither side. There is no 
guarantee about the integrity and probity of the contrac- 
tors and the system of licensing will only increase the 
abuses. In fact, it is the most poisonous suggestion and 
may do cons](ierE.ble harm to factories and to agricul- 
turists, A time may also come when contractors may be 
tible to dictate tbeir terms from the facloiics and may 
threaten not to su 2 :)p]y cane regularly or create similar 
other difficulties. It may also be jiossiblc that these 
license certificates of contractors may be sold at a premium 
and it will be extremely difficult for a factory owner to 
prove niQUifidc^ of any contractor to the satisfaction of 
the Government in order to lead to the cancellation of his 
license. We would therefore suggest that the system of 
employment of contractors should be done away with by 
factories as far as possible. In any ca.se the contractors 
should not be licensed as it will give them an air of 
authority from the Government, and will postpone the 
day when direct contact may be established between the 
factories and the cultivators to their mutual benefit. 

The difficulties in making proper selection of con- 
tractors and in ensuring that they will give the price to 
the cultivators which is their due are also numerous and 
insurmountable. Besides, it would be undue interference 
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with the manufacturers in compelling them to purchase 
their cane from a few contractors who may happen to get 
a license from the Government. Tlicir choice of purchase 
of canc from wliom soever they iTiay like sliouUl remain 
unfettered as at present. From the point of view of the 
cultivators also, this system will be found unsuitable as 
a contractor may not purchase his cane from any culti- 
vator and 111 that event he will have no way left for 
selling his cane to any mill direct. 

Establishment of Co operative Societies of 
Agriccilturists IIelpfttl. 

In order to give a feeling of security to the factory- 
owner that the contract for the supjdy of cane would be 
kept failhfull}" it would be better if small co-operative 
societies consisting of a group of agriculturists or Punches 
would be formed. That would assist the factory owners 
in dealing with them and would also remove the danger 
in their mind about the non-fulhlment of the contract and 
of absence of regular supply of cane,'" 

83. No Legislative Interference Necessary. 

Having discussed these questions, we have felt that 
the advantages cf protection are being fairly distributed 
and that it is unnecessary to introduce any legislation at 
the present moment in order to protect the interests either 
of the growers, or the sugar manufacturers, or the 
consumers. 

*Sucli organiBatiouB, if brought into existence b3’ GovernTncjit, ns 
propoaerl in the Sugar-cane Bill, 1934, will not ensure a payment of 
fair price, 



CHAPTER VII. 

Rc^enre/i in Sugai Pi oblems. 
(Agricultural, Chemical, Engineering.) 

J . Research and its Importance. 

The imporlancc of a comprehensive and carefully 
conceived programme of research end development in 
connection with the sugar-cane industry cannot be too 
much emphasised, and may indeed be considered as an 
essential condition to the success of the scheme of protec- 
tion. Tile Tariff Board considered this question in 
detail and recommended that a grant of not less than ten 
lakhs of rupees from Central Revenues should be made to 
meet the purposes which they indicated in chapter 7 of 
their Report. They also recommended that the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research should act in consultation 
with the Government and the Legislature in constituting 
the machinery required for carrying out such measures. 
It IS recognized universally that no real progress is possi- 
ble for the sugar industry without adequate expenditure 
on research and development, and a. description of the 
functions of the Research Institutes in Java and Hawaii 
indicates that much remains to be accomplished in this 
direction in India. The Tariff Board observed that 
fourteen lakhs of rupees were spent annually on the 
great sugar research station at Pasoerobean in Java, where 
the total area under cultivation in 1929) was only 
4,50,000 acreage reduced to about 80,000 acres in 1934). 
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2. Scope of work in Java and Hawaii Research 
Institute. 

The scope of the work carried on both in Java and 
Hawaii is described by Mr. Noel Deerr as follows : — 

.[a) Agricultural ; 

Plant Pathology ; 

(f) Entomology ; 

(d) Manufacture; 

(c) Statistical. 

Under Agriculture is included — ■ 

(jz) Soil surveys; 

(d) Determination of tiie appropriate fertilisers ; 

(^) Experimental work with fertilisers and different 
methods of cultivation; 

(d) Irrigation problems and the determination of 
the optimum quantity of water; 

(f) Ciane breeding and the examination of newly 
obtained sexual varieties. 

Under plant pathology is included — 

I'he study and means of control of the various 
fungoid diseases attacking cane. 

fd) Soil studies connected with such diseases. 

(c) The quarantining ol areas known to be infected 

with diseases. 

(d) The distribution of immune varieties, 
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tjnder entomology is included — 

(i’’) The study of the life histories of insects inimical 
to the cane. 

{d) The control of insects mainly by the introduc- 
tion of their parasites. 

Quarantine and exarnmaticn of plants imported 
from abroad. 

Under manuiacturc is included — 

Examination of new manufacturing methods, 
one particular factory being selected for such 
examination at the cxyiensc of all. 

) Advice on the design and installations of new 
plant. 

(<:) Consulting work with reference to problems as 
they arise. 

(t/) Periodic N'isits to factories to inspect results. 

Distribution of results obtained in each factory 
for the mutual benefit of all. 

ii. Agricultural Research. 

Generally speaking, the aim of agricultural research, 
which should be carried on in India, should be to ensure 
that the right varie?ty of cane is grown on the right soil, 
to evolve varieties wliicli will combine hardiness with a 
heavy yield and which will mature early, and late, in the 
season, and further to secure control or elimination of 
disease by proper methods of cultivation. In this connec- 
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tion, it will be of great interest to refer to chapter 2 of 
the Report of the Indian Svgar Coininittee, dealing with 
the organization and methods which brought conspicuous 
success to the sugar industry in Java. It has been pointed 
out that the java Sugar Industry was brought to a com- 
manding position due to its adiiiirablc organization for 
mutual assistance ui all directions, above all in regard to 
research, generous expenditure on wliich is recognized to 
be a most profitable investment, and by adoption of 
methods of cultivation and manufacture carried out under 
highly trained and well-paid supervision on which it 
would be difficult to improve, d'he Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research has been carrying on research for 
the last severcil years and has done much useful work, 
particularly in testing new .seedling canes, and the methods 
of cultivation and manuring required l3y them through- 
out tlie main Indian Sugarcane bell. For many years tlic 
Imperial sugarcane breeding station at Cioiinbatore has 
been improving the quality ol cane and it was that spade- 
work which enabled the development of the sugar industry 
to proceed, lu connection with tJie services rendered to 
the country by I he Coimbalorc rescarcli station by pro- 
ducing improved canes suitable for various provinces, 
capable of yielding a crop of (iOO to 800, and even 1,000 
inaunds per acre, unlike the Deslii variety of 800 tons, we 
must refer To the very creditable wok of Rao Bahadur 
r. .S. Venkataraman. "bhe Imperial Institute of Agri- 
cultural Research at Pusa has also done mucli creditable 
work. The investigations at Pusa in regard to mosaic 
disease of sugarcane promise useful lesults. 
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4.. Technological Research. 

Another thing which the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research work did was to consider methods of 
developing the Harcourt Butler 1 cchnological Institute in 
C'awnpore into an All India Institute. In order to provide 
an experimental plan the Imperial Council gave a lump 
sum grant of Rs. 1,25,000 and a recurring grant of 
Rs. 20,000 for tlie running of il, or in other words 
Rs. 2,50,000 on the whole. 'The C’ouncil also appointed 
the Sugar 'rechnologisl , primarily to give technical 
advice to the existing sugar factories a.nd to advise pros- 
pective factory-owners in hu^nng machinery, etc. 


5. Research grant to Provincial Governments. 

The Imperial Council has also given grants to various 
Provincial Governinent.s from time to time for carrying on 
research work in regard to sugarcane. Some of these 
provincial stations have done creditable work and have 
evohed efficient canes. 

0 c:hain of Research Institutes in India for Agri- 
cultural Research. 

Anollier welcome step which the Imperial Council took 
was to establish a chain of research institutions through- 
out tile main sugar belt of India, which extends all along 
the Central and Northern parts of India, 'Pliese stations 
are all ineani for agricultural research on sugar cane and 
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include the stations at Karnal, Shahjahanpiir, Mushari, 
Padegaon and Anakapalle. The latest addition is the 
I'esting Station for the North Western Frontier Province 
at Peshawar, which protkices some of the finest canes in 
Northern India. Thus there is a complete chain of 
research stations from the North Western Frontier down 
tc the Assam Frontier. 

T. Problems of Research in Bombay and Madras. 

The problems of sugar cane in Bombay and Madras 
are rather different. Practically all the improved varieties 
of sugarcane which are giown in United Provinces and 
Bihar are from Coimbatore. The indigenous cane of 
Southern India is different from these. It is a much 
thicker cane. As we ha\c observed before, the main 
problem of Western and Southern India is the high cost 
of producing canes. While it is possible to produce cane 
at a cost of 2, 3, or 4 annas per maund, in the North, 
the cost in Madras and Bombay is aboul 8 to 10 annas 
per maund. The main problem for research work there 
is, therefore, to reduce this cost. F'or this purpose a 
Research Station has also been established by the Imperial 
Council on the Bombay-Deccan Canal at a cost of Rs. 4 
lakhs. The object of this Research Station is to tackle 
all the problems of sugar cane research, including plant 
physiology, water requirements, and suitable varieties and 
to study the commercial side and to find out where the 
excess of cost comes in and in what way it can be reduced. 
In Madras, experiments on similar lines are being carried 
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out at AnakapalJc. Thr problem there is whether a type 
of cane whieJ] requires very much less expenditure could 
not he jyroduced. The problem of the new hybrid cane 
y.S' also hew^ tackled. This is supposed to be a cross 
between sugarcane and sorghum. The results of this 
experiment are lx,u'ng anxiously awaited. 


S IMPERIAL Sugar Industry Research Jnstitttte 
' 7'echnoloc;i(’al). 

Another pro’posal wliich has licen approved by the 
Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, recently is about the Imj icrial Sugar Research 
institute which is proposed to lx? started by the Imperial 
Clouncil of Agricultural Research. It is intended primarily 
for research work on the technological side. This scheme 
originated in 1920, when the Sugar Committee made its 
recommendations. A scheme has now been devised and 
will be placed shortly before the Governing body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and will be dealt 
with by the various departments of the Government of 
India immediately thereafter. The proposed Research 
Institute will tackle practical problems as also fundamental 
research. It is not yet certain as to where the proposed 
Central Sugar Research Institute will be located, but it 
is likely that it will be located at Cawnpore and that the 
buildings and equipment of the H. B. Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore will be utilized as a nucleus for the 
Institute. If this is done, it will save much time. 
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The scheme for au Imperial Sugar Industry Research 
Institute was placed before the Meeting of the Sugar 
Gommittee of the Imperial -Council, which met Coim- 
batore in November 1933 and has been adopted by them. 
The capital cost of establishing the Research Institute 
(including the sugar school) and its sub-stations is 
estimated at about Rs. 35 lakhs. 

It has also been suggested that the rniperial Sugar- 
cane Breeding Station, Coimbatore, should be made a 
part of this Research Institute. 

The following tentative progratume of work has been 
suggested for the institute ; — 

(t) Research on Indian Sugar factory problems 
and in Sugar Technology in general, with 
specific reference to Indian conditions ; 

(ti) Research on the utilization of by-products of 
the sugar industry; 

{nt) The provision of scientific assistance to all 
factories which need it to supplement the work 
of their factory chemists and enginc^ers; 

(tv') The carrying out of extended tests on new 
varieties of cane, under factory conditions, 
when such tests are needed by Agricultural 
Departments ; 

(z>) Collection and tabulation of scientific control 
returns from factories. Critical examination 
of these returns; 
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(r?) Issue of technical reports to factories on results 
of the collection of control data; 

When desired advice to individual factories.;— 

\^') on faults disclosed by their returns — ^but 
without disclosing the results of other 
individual factories, 

(//>) On difficulties met with or extensions and 
improvements. 

(v?ti) A constant critical study of the working of 
Indian sugar factories and a comparison of 
individual results with : — 

the best established Indian practice, 

(^) the re'^sults obtained in other countries. 

(?.v) Demonstration of new or improved plant or 
processes ; 

(t) Training of students in all branches of Sugar 
T cchnology ; 

(xi) Short refresher courses for men already engaged 
in the industry. 

9. Prevention of Diseases and Insect Pests in cane. 

One of the most important questions to be tackled by 
the Imperial Council is of prevention of imsect pests and 
eradication of diseases in regard to cane. There is no 
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cure for insects as a whole. Insect damage is continuous 
and varied and when one insect is controlled, others will 
be still found to be on the increase. Certain insects which 
depend on the cane for their breeding do not seriously 
injure the canc, but cause much inconvenience and loss to 
the industrial concerns. It was recently pointed out that 
in a large cane area so many of these insects were pro- 
duced, that they sat on. tlae insulators on high tension 
electric wires and caused frequent short circuiting which 
necessitated the Electric Company introducing specially 
devised insulators to get over that trouble. It has also 
been estimated that the expenditure of damage done by 
insects to standing cane is about 40% in a bad year. This 
insect menace is the greatest obstacle which the develop- 
ment of the Indian Sugar Industi*y is faced with At 
the present moment. It has also been pointed out that the 
chief damage to the cane crop is done by the borers, top, 
stem and root, leaf sucking insects and beetles. 

Termites or white ants represent a tyi>e of insects 
which can be tackled under ordinary conditions. They 
do a great deal of damage to neivly anted cane. There 
arc three known methods of dealing with them, (1) deep 
and frequent cultivation of land, (2) use of crude oil 
emulsion in the irrigation water, steeping of cane-sers. 
The first of these has Ix^en adopted successfully in Pusa 
and there is far less white ant attack than formerly and 
the rotation in which cane follqws a thoroughly rotted 
green manure crop has been helpful in decreasing the 
incidence of the attack, but it is found that any attempt 
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to grow cane on light land out of the ordinary rotation is 
certain to produce the attack. These and other similar 
problems can be dealt with efficiently, if a suitable scheme 
of research work is initiated. The Imperial Council 
should give this matter their careful attention. 

10 Need of Research on cane pests. 

The necessity of research work on sugarcane pests 
cannot be too much emphasised. Mr. Wynne Sayer, 
Offg. Imperial Agriculturist, Pusa is of the opinion that 
such work can be most efficiently carried out only at a 
place which is set apart for insect pest research. The 
Punjab Government also submitted a scheme for research 
work of posts of sugarcane in the Punjab. Discussing the 
amount of damage done, they observe that the insect 
damage to the sugarcane crops begins with the sowing of 
sets when white ants play a liavoc. When the crop has 
emerged from the soil the stem borers start their action. 
Fynllo soon follows and is later on helped by mites and 
white flies. A specific instance of this may be found in 
what happened at Soiiepat in the neighbourhood of the 
Punjab .Sugar Corporation’s factory. 

In y\pnl Py/ifUn attacked the cane, simultaneously the 
rQi;>t and stem borers appeared. In July, the top borer 
almost completed the work of destruction and the crop 
had another G to 9 months to go. 

A sugarcane crop entirely free from insect is, of course, 
an impossibility, but it is possible to make sugarcane 
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growing profitable by propter control of insect pests. It 
is not very easy to estimate in money value, the damage 
done to sugarqane by insects and other animals. In some 
cases as much as 75% of the crop may be completely lost ; 
20% is not an uncommon occurrence- 

11. Need of cheapening production. 

If India is going to retain and improve upon the 
present position in regard to manufacture of cane it is 
absolutely essential that her efficiency in sugar production 
should be increased considerably. It is not in the interest 
of the consumer that an important foodstuff be produced 
permanently under protection or by a huge subsidy for all 
times to come. It is important therefore that all sources 
of loss should l3e eliminated, and maximum efficiency 
introduced. As we have observed before our outturn per 
acre compares very unfavourably with that of other sugar 
producing countries and umloubtcdly insect pests of sugar 
cane take a heavy toll. 

The absence of irrigational facilities and tube wells, 
and of sufficient and scientific manure, of adequate 
ploughing, of rotation of crop on scientific principles, of 
suitable seeds, etc., are other important factors affecting 
adversely our quality of cane, and the outturn per acre. 
The failure of sugarcane in future, will not be a personal 
less of a few' individual cultivators only, but will 
affect most seriously a much larger number of cultivators 
and the factories and through the factories it is bound to 
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have a much wider economic effect. The problem, there- 
fore, of eradicating and controlling sugarcane insects, 
like borers, which do far greater damage than other pests 
put together, needs immediate attention. We trust that 
the Imperial Council will establish a suitable institute for 
dealing with sugarcane pests, 

12 . Chemical and Technological Research. 

Research work should not merely be confined to the 
agricultural side; Chemical and Biochemical, Botanical 
and Physiological and technological researches are also 
essentially necessary in order to reduce the cost ot 
production of sugar. The Madras Government recently 
approached the Imperial Council for a grant for a 
scheme of research on the chemistry of sugar cane. The 
scheme submitted by the Madras Government emphasises 
that while development of the sugar industry in India in 
the direction of breeding and agriculture of sugarcane and 
manufacture of sugar undoubtedly should receive first 
consideration, it is necessary to make a systematic study 
ol the chemistry of the sugarcane in the country as soon 
as the progress in the first two directions has reached a 
certain stage. Otherwise the development will be 
lopsided. It will be evident from the history of sugar 
development in other countries that unless present efforts 
are supplemented with chemical studies, Indian sugar 
industry will not attain its rightful position. Technologi- 
cal Research for improving factory-efficiency, quality of 
sugar, etc., is equally essential. \\\- trust that these 
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aspects will also not escape the a.t tent ion of the Imperial 
ConneiL 

Having discussed' the necessity of researcli in various 
directions, we feel that" prompt .steps should he taken 
for effecting improvements in agriculture, and a reduc- 
tion in the cost of production with a view to enable the 
industry in India to keep pace with other countries. Then 
alone will it be possible for the industry to maintain 
its position. Without scientific research and experiments 
the industry will not be able to stand on its own legs. We 
must therefore emulate the excellent examples of Java and 
Hawaii and try to attain at least as great efficiency as is 
found in those countries. 

13. Fmulation of Java and Hawaiian efficiency 
NECESSARY. 

The attention of those who are responsible for tl^e 
development of the industry should, we strongly feel^ be 
draw'n towards carrying on vigorous research in the direc- 
tion of improvement of agriculture and manufacturing 
methods with a view to decrease the cost of production. 
The Government are doubtless aware that each acre of 
land yields 50 tons of cane with 12%. sugar in Java 
instead of about 13 tons cane only with 9%, sugar in India. 
This only means that so far our methods of cultivation 
are only a qua? ter as efficient as that of Java. If the 
cultivator can raise the yield from the average 13 tons tp 
even 30 tons it will yield to him more than double the 
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incojne from the same land. The efficiency of the mills in 
extraction percentages of sugar cane in Java is 12 while in 
India it is only 9. We are therefore losing about 3% in 
extraction and about 37 tons per acre in the yield of the 
crop. These are the lines in which future development. s 
should take place in order to put the industry on a sound 
basis. Whereas from every acre of sugarcane in Java 
they get G tons of sugar, we in India get only l‘o tons, 
even taking the higher figure of IG tons of cane per acre 
(due to improved varieties), instead of the official hgure 
of 13 tons and yield of 9% of sugar extraction. The 
Government should provide more irrigational facilities 
for agricultural improvements, by sinking tube-wells and 
making large quantities of water available to the fields, 
by supplying better seeds, through research stations, by 
spreading knowledge about methods of manuring, and by 
carrying on vigorous and continuous research in the 
direction of improvement of canes suitable for different 
climatic conditions in the vaious provinces. 

If with proper efforts, it is possible for us to increase 
our production of cane per acre as in Java the position will 
be as follows : 

If 40 tons of cane be obtained per acre, leaving alone 
50 as in Java, where cultivation is very intensive, and 
even 2-i annas per maund be paid for cane the grower will 
still receive about Rs. 170 per acre, which will be tant- 
amount to about G annas per maund of its present yi^ld 
pf 16 tons per acre. He will thus bq benefited. Similarly 
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if the percentage extraction of sugar can be increased ever! 
to 10% (not to speak of 12% as in Java) then with cane 
at 2 or 2-1 aniias per maund the factories would be able 
to sell sugar at a rate of about Rs. 4-8-0 per maund. If 
this hope materializes, the consumers will be greatly 
benefi-ted, consumption will be stimulated, and the possi- 
bility of exports to foreign countries will also be thrown 
open. 

In this connect jon we invite the attention of those 
responsible for the development of the industry in India 
to the remarkable increase in the yield of sugar in 
Hawaiian Islands, The most noteworthy and remarkable 
feature in connection with the sugar industry in the 
Hawaiian Islands has been the great improvement effected 
in the yield of cane and sugar per acre through the applica • 
tion of irrigation and fertilization, selection of improved 
varieties of cane and modern scientific methods of culti- 
vation and the constant study of methods of overcoming 
insect pests and diseases. Having only a limited area 
available for cane growing, the Hawaiian sugar producers 
whose extraordinary task of efficient and systematic 
thoroughness are remarkable, turned their attention to 
intensive meithods of cultivation and are spending huge 
amounts of money on research and experiments. As a 
result of their efforts the average yield of sugar per acre 
has risen to between 7 & S tons and has reached the 
remarkable iigure of 16 toits on pat licitlar fields. 1 lie 
yield of sugar per acre in Hawaii far exceeds that of Java 
even, r *. . 
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The Hawaiian Islands rank highest among the cane 
c;oun^ries in respect of extraction results by the milling 
process. It ought to be our endeavour to follow the 
illustrious examples of Hawaii and Java and to beat in 
course of time, the record of these two countries which 
hold to-day the highest rank in efficiency amongst the 
cane-sugar producing countries of the world. 

14 Research in utilisation of by-products and 

OTHER USES OF SUGAR. 

One of the biggest problems to be tackled immediately 
will be that of utilisation of by-products, like molasses 
and bagasse. Wc have discussed this in another 
chapter. It would also be useful if research could be 
carried on for devising other uses of sugar. 

15 . Cost of production of cane. 

In an earlier chapter we have observed that no figures 
arc available of the cost of production of canc, although 
such information is very necessary and useful. It is grati- 
fying to hnd that an arrangement has been made by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research with the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee under which an economic 
enquiry into the cost of production of sugarcane has been 
undertaken. It will extend to ascertaining the cost of 
production of sugarcane and cotton and their rotation 
crops. We hope the information will be available by 
1036 . 
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IG. Co-operation of Industry and Agriculture for 
Research Work. 

It is essential, for bringmg success, to any scheme of 
research, that active co-operation of manufacturers and 
cane-growers must be availed ot Unless this is forth- 
coming, there is a great probability that research will not 
be directed .along most useful lines, and there will be a 
tendency towards too much fundamental research, divested 
from practical utility and necessity. While fundamental 
research work is essential, the endeavour ought to be to 
carry on continuous research — agricultural, chemical, 
engineering — bearing in mind its practical aspects. Non- 
ofhcials should be allowed to have large control over the 
general policy of any institute for Research. The co- 
operation of non-officials will be of great advantage. An 
organisation of an Indian Sugar Board on the Java Model 
is essential to progress.* 

So far, the Government have already spent about 
Rs. 10 lakhs on sugar-cane Research, and propose to spend 
about Rs. 10 lakhs more up to 1937-38, through the 
Imperial Council. This is not enough, and more money 
should be annually earmarked for further schemes of 
research and development, as was recommended by the 
Tariff Board. 

In regard to funds, we suggest that a liberal grant of 
about 25 % should be made by the Government, out of 
the proceeds of the excise duty proposed to be 
^ Vide Indian 6ug;ar Committee Report pages 354 to 374. 
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imposed (jii Indian sin^ar Iroin Isl April 19o4. d'he 
revenue expecle:d from llie excise is about Rs. 147 lakhs 
ni Tlius about Rs. 47 lakhs ran be easily made 

available ffjr research work annually. 


17. Distribution of Research probtems at different 
Scientific Institutions. 

It IS also not necessary that all research work shouJil 
l)e carried on at one place. Problenis for Research can be 
distributed among scicntihc institutions, where suitable 
facilities exist, and grants can be made for this purpose. 
For instance, some problems can be investigated at the 
Indian Institute of science, Bangalore, where excellent 
facilities exist, ])articuhirly on the ( heiincal side. Sir 
('. V. Raman, the illustrious Director of the Institute, has 
also expv('ssed his willingness to undertake research ^york 
on problems of interest to tlie industry. A course for 
training chcnusls for Sugar industry ]ias also I>ecn started 
there from OIIkm- jirobleiiis tan be distributed to 

other Universities, like the Reiiarc's Hindu University, 
where a touvse of Sngai 'rechuology has been started, and 
where facilities exist for research work in agricultural 
chemistry. 



CHAPTER Vlli. 

Sitgo.f Indushy and ihe Problems of T ranspoi . 

1. Welfare of Industries linked with transport 

FACILITIES. 

It IS needless to say that tlie welfare of the sugar 
industry like all other large scale manufacturing indus^ 
tries is closely bound up with the question of transport, 
both of raw materials as well as of linished products. In 
the sugar industry in particular the importance ot cheap 
and quick transport is very great. 

In the first place, sugarcane has got to be supplied 
from I he field to the factory witji utmost expedition and 
at the lowest possible cost in order that the cane may not 
get deteriorated in quality, maximum sucrose may be 
had and it may be possible to. get supplies of cane 
from a fairly wide zone at a moderate over-all cost. 
In the second place the finished products, vis., sugar and 
molasses, must have such cost of transport as would enable 
the factories to supply their products to consuming 
centres situated at various distances at reasonable and 
competitive prices. 

2. National advantage in ue\'elopmp:nt of sugar 

industry. 

It is hardly nece.ssary to repeat that the prosperity of 
the nation is largely dependent on such industrial develop- 
ments .as sugar winch provide einiduymeiit, at uutlymg 
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rural areas, not only to a large number of landless 
labourers but also to a very important section of the agri- 
cultural population. Thus, in a country like India, the 
importance of the sugar industry can scarcely be over- 
estimated. And in view of this importance the railways 
and other carriers of the country have a special duty to 
jx^rform with reference to this industry, so that the policy 
of Iheir rates and transportation may be in accordance 
with the general policy of national economic development. 


o. Comparatively high freights. 

So far as the importance of railway and other trans- 
port charges with reference to sugar is concerned, it will 
suffice to point out that whereas the present average rates 
foi carrying sugar from manufacturing centres in India to 
important consuming areas like Karachi, Bombay and 
Madras (distance about 800 to 1,000 miles) amount to 
Rs. 1-8-0 per maund, or more than 10% of the cost of 
production, the ocean freight charged on the transport 
from Java to Karachi, Bombay and Madras is about 4 to 
5 annas per maund only. It should be noted that the 
Indian sugar industry is ci new one and the produce 
obtained in Indian factories so far is not of the same high 
equality as that of imported sugar. The market price for 
Indian sugar, therefore, must be about 6 to 8 a,nnas per 
maund below those of the imported stuff. It will be clear 
from this, how with the expansion of sugar industry the 
necessity for revised rates and methods of transportation 
has become all the more acute. 
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4. Principal problems of transport. 

The mam problems of transport in I he sugar industry 
may be divided under four heads, vis., (z) of sugarcane,, 
(Ji) of (ih) of molasses and other by-products, and 

(Jv') of sugar. The nature of the problems with reference 
to each of these is different and the main points to be kept 
in view are : (a) rates of freight, (3) expedition in transit, 
and (c) suitable waggon supply. In any study of trans- 
port problems with reference to the sugar industry, one 
has to keep in view all these different aspects. 

5. Transport of sugarcane. 

The most important factor with respect to cane is 
quickness in transport and handling at the terminals. As 
has been noted clsewliere, sugarcane should preferably 
reach factories from the field within at most 24 hours of 
its cutting. Usually our railways do not have such 
suitable train arrangements as can enable this quick deli- 
very and whenever this question is pressed the Railways 
argue that, with the short haul at cheap rates, it does not 
pay them to arrange special trains for this traffic. Unless 
some solution of this difficulty is found it is obvious that 
thf area for the supply of canes to factories in India will 
remain rather limited, and it will be difficult for our 
factories to effect very large-scale production. A possible 
solution may perhaps be found in the development of 
road motor services but it is doubtful how far it will be a 
paying proposition for motor carriers to provide sufficient 
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number o£ vehicles for seasonal heavy traffic only. Tn 
consideration of the imi:)ortance of the industry, therefore, 
it is urged that the railways should make every endeavour 
to carry canes from as large an area as possible, within 
Ihc shortest time. 

Tn the ma.ttcr of rates for the carriage of sugarcane 
also, the exercise of considerable judgment is necessary 
with a view to see that the cultivation of sugarcane is not 
cramped into areas just adjacent to factories, and that the 
minimum charge is levied, making it impossible for road 
carriers to compete. With lower rates cane can be brought 
from (Jistances. This will benefit the Railways, and also 
the raiyals in areas distant from the factories. 

(). Transport of gvr. 

We have observed before that some factories also 
refine sugar from gnr, when the cane-crushing season is 
over. The railways should grant suitable facilities for the 
carriage of Unless it is done cheaply, it is likely that 

road and water-carriers will compete very effectively in 
this matter. 

T. Transport of Molasses. 

The problem of disposal of molasses has been causing 
great anxiety to Indian sugar factories. The existing rate&- 
of freight as compared with the present prices of molasses 
are too excessive and are definitely beyond the capacity 
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of the traffic to bear. The railways should carefully watch 
the situation and whenever opportunity is presented pro- 
vide such rates and such other facilities, e.g., suitable 
tank-wagon supply, as would enable movements of this 
important by-product to the mutual advantage of the 
factories as well as of the railways. 

8. Transport of Sugar. 

For sugar traffic, quickness in transit is not so essential 
as that for canc, whereas the type of waggon stock supply 
and the rates of freight are of very great importance. The 
commodity is obviously of such a nature as cannot be left 
exposed without danger of loss through climatic as well as 
human agency. The traffic is usually carried in bulk in 
waggon loads at owmer's risk. It is highly desirable, 
therefore, that suitably protected waggons should be 
supplied for the transport of sugar in properly locked 
vehicles. 

D. Basis of fixation of rates of freight on sugar. 

The most important point with legard to transport of 
sugar, however, is the rate of freight. Hitherto rates for 
sugar were calculated with a view to provide distribution 
from the port-towns to various inland consuming centres. 
The position today, however, is changed and a revision 
of the rates policy is called for with a view to help a 
reversal in the movement, viz., from upcountry manu- 
facturing centies to ports and inland consuming areas. 
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In introducing this revised policy the considerations that 
have to be kept in view are mainly the following viz. : — 

{a) The price of Indian sugar at the port-towns 
must remain at 6 to 8 annas below that of 
imported sugar. 

(^) As far as practicable no undue preference should 
be given to any particular area of production 
ovei* others in India in the matter of access to 
a particular market. 

(c) The routing of traffic should be by the most 
natural course and there should be no attempt 
by forwarding railways to "block” rates with 
a view to have a long lead. 

\d) Rates for internal centres should be governed 
by the combined rate to the nearest port and 
differential rule with regard to distance should 
be applied .automatically for places within the 
sphere of each port. 

{e) There should be no blocking of rates by the 
railways with a view to prevent the traffic from 
going on to inland and coastal steamer services 
and maximum facility should be provided to 
the trade to take advantage of any means 
of transport that provides the best and 
cheapest conveyance. 
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(/) The longer the distance the lower must be the 
scale of charges and the advantages of the 
telescopic rates should be extended over com- 
bined through distances on several railways, 

(^) Possible competitive routes via rail-cum-river or 
rail-cuTxi-river-cum-sea routes should be kept in 
view, and wherever trade demands it, through 
booking facilities should be arranged for. 


JO. Changed Railway outlook needed. 

, Credit must be given to some of the Indian Railways, 
particularly the East Indian^ for having already realised 


*Tho E. I. Ry. lias oflEerecl some concosBion in regard to freighte 
and iho quoation of further reduction is under examination. For 
instance, from January 1934 the following rates of freight are opoi-ative 
from vavioua stations to the following ports. 

Per Maund of Bugar 


Via Asausol J 

> to Madras & via 

0 

12 

0 

„ Goinoh 3 

„ Mokameh Ghat to Madras 

0 

15 

0 

Naini 

Delhi J 

„ Delhi to Karachi 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 


An idea of the general reduction on long disiauco freights on sugar 
O. R. effected by the £. 1. Railway from let January 1934 can also 
bo had from the following 0/J rate of schedule. 


The basis is as follows : — The resulting redao Revised Reduo* 




Pies per Md. 

tion is as follows r 

Rates as per 

tion. 



Miles 

2ud class 

C/J scale. 


Eirsl 160 

miles ... '38 


existing 


160 to 

260 

,, ... -333 


rates. 



260 ,, 

600 

„ ... .20 

260 

0 8 0 

0 7 6 0 

1 8 

600 „ 

700 

13 

600 

116 

0 11 8 0 

5 10 

over 

700 

... -10 

050 

2 13 

0 16 11 1 

1 4 
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the necessity for a change in their policy towards sugar 
traffic. This change in the outlook appears to have been 
forced to some extent by the competition of inland 
steamers and coastal vessels. The railways have urged 
upon one another the adoption of a “co-operative railway 
rates policy” under which they projiiiose to carry long 
distance traffic, particularly to port towns, at specially 
reduced rates. During the current sugar season (1933-34) 
the E. I., B. B. & C. I., and the G. I. P. Railways, in 
conjunction with the E. B., B. N., M. & S. M., N. S., & 
N. W. Railways have offered certain reductions in the rates 
for sugar to important long distance centres. The 
principles generally kept in view in these reductions may 
be staled as follows : — 

(/) The opening up of new markets for Indian 
Sugar at distant places, both with a view to 
prevent over-production as well as with the 
idea of promoting railway traffic. 

(«) Putting a healthy check to the spread of the 
sugar industry under the protection of high 
railway freights, and to prevent the tendency 
towards over-production by a continuous 
decentralisation of manufacturing efforts in 
different parts of India. According to the 
East Indian Railway this sort of development 
would be undesirable, because, {a) it would 
encourage the development of the industry 
on purely local lines leading to." the establish- 
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menl of more factories than what the require- 
ments of the country as a whole warranted ; 

it would destroy long lead traffic and leave 
railways dependent on multifarious short lead 
traffic movements which are relatively expensive 
to handle; (t) it would expose the railways to 
increased dangers of road competition. 

Co-ordination of the rates policy of different 
railways with a view to prevent special favour, 
or discriminatory treatment with regard to a 
particular manufacturing area, or particular 
groups of factories. An example in point 
was the system of reduced rates for sugar from 
R. & K. Railway to B. B. & C. I. Railway 
stations tna Kasganj. 

(Jt\} Ensuring as far as possible an equal level of 
rates on Indian sugar to all ports which are 
direct importers and distributors of foreign 
sugar, with a view to enable Indian sugar to 
compete at the port. Three points were noted 
by the Railways in this connection, %>is. : 

(a') That all manufacturing areas, as far as possi- 
ble, were to have an access to ports and 
adjoining markets on equal terms ; 

(^) the rates to internal centres within the 
sphere of each port were to be based on a 
combination of the port rate plus rates froru 
the port; and 
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{c) railways were for this purpose to be divided 
into two broad groups —the manufacturing 
group comprising the B. & N. W., the E. 1., 
the R. & K. and partly the N. W, Railways, 
and the receiving group consisting of B. B. 
& C. I., G. 1. P„ B. N., M. & S. M., E. B., 
and A. B. Railways and partly the N. W., 
railway in so far as Karachi and Sind are 
concerned. Tt was contemplated that all 
special rates quoted should be from the 
junction points of receiving railways, and 
Ije applicable to all traffic moving via the 
Junction, it being left to the forwarding 
railways to preserve the balance between the 
various producing centres on its line. 
Equality in rates to be maintained between 
all junction points and receiving stations 
where the excess of distance was not more 
than 25% over the shortest haul. 

Rates to internal stations were ordinarily to be 
governed by mileage, but where a lower com- 
bination was obtainable by the port rate plus 
rates from the port, automatically the rates on 
the basis of the “key"' rates to the ports were 
to be adopted, 

zv) Suitable all-rail route freights on a co-opera- 
tive basis were to be introduced with a view to 
prevent diversion of sugar traffic to water 
transport. 
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11. Reduction in B. & N. W. rates essential.^ 

It must be pointed out, however, that although the 
railways generally appreciated the position, a proper 
consideration of all the po-ints was not made in their recent 
revisions. This was perhaps due to the fact that there was 
some degree of conhict of views amongst the different 
railways concerned, particularly between the B. & N. W. 
Railway and other State-owned and State-managed lines. 
We hope that the B. Sz N. W. Railway will in no time 
realise the necessity of thinking alike with other railways, 
both in the interest of the factories situated on their lines 
as well as in their own interest. The B. & N. W. Railway 
should out of regard for their own interests even, effect 
further reductions in rate of freight on sugar as well 
as on sugarcane and should give some encouragement to 
the factories situated on their line, in disposing of their 
sugar in distant markets (their production far exceeding 
the demand of Bihar and United Provinces) by offering 
requisite facilities. A reduction is particularly necessary 
in long distance traffic specially to various ports like 
Madras, Calcutta, Karachi, Bombay, etc. 

• The following table givea the rate of freight on augur per mauiid 
O. R. from a few factory stations on the B & N. W Railway to Howrah 
via Mokaineli Ghat, to Madras via Mokameli Ghat, to Allahabad via 
Oawnpore, to Karachi via Cawnpore ; — 

Howrah Ahemeda* Karachi Bombay Vizaga- 

via Madras. bad, via via via patam 

Mokameli Ghat. Oawnpore. Cawnpore, Allahabad. Town, 


Babhnan 

./16/10 

1/7/4 

1/7/3 

1/3/2 

... 

1/7/4 

Narkatiaganj 

./1 3/7 

1/5/1 

1^3/11 

1/6/8 


1/6/1 

Marhowiah 

-/1 2/1 

1/3/7 

j / n /4 

1/0/3 



SaniBBtipur 

./fl/ll 

1/1/5 

1/12/9 

1/6/6 

1/4/7 

1/1/6 
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.12. Reducttonj^ to Ports will benefit railways. 

li sujUililr rcdiuTions iirr offorcd in regard to rates 
oi frejglit i^artK iilarly lo the ports l)y the various railways 
concerned it will open up the po.ssibilitics for extensive 
traffic to tl)c railways loo. For example, a suitable rate 
ol freight to Madras would bring to the railways no less 
than Rs. GO lakh.s per annum by way of freight alone, as 
Soutlicrn India is a potential market for sugar to the 
extent of about IhlhOOO tons per annum. 

Id. .Steamer Company’s Freights. 

In the transport of sugar from the factories in the 
United Provinces and Behar, water services are available 
in addition to the railways Tt is true that the railway 
service is much quicker as compared with water transport 
but at the same time water service is comparatively 
cheaper and quickness of transjiort in sugar is relatively 
not so essential a factor as it is for sugar-cane. The India 
General Navigation and Railway Co., Ltd., and the 
River Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., provide such transport 
services to Calcutta and lo various parts of the Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, from various steamer stations on the 
Ganges, at Palcza Ghat opposite Patna, and Semariaghat 
on the other side ot Mokarneh, and from Revelganj. It 
is a mailer of regret, however, that the B. & N. W. RaiF 
wssiy should adopt a policy which makes it difficult for 
merchants to utilise the liver service, by restriction of sugar 
bobking to steamer ghats. They also place difficulties in 
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the way of through booking arrangements and of inter- 
change of traffic between the B. & N. W. Railway, and 
the Inland Steamer companies.’^ Moreover, very often 
‘block rating^ is resorted to by the railways with a view to 
retain the traific on their line as much as possible and to 
divert it from its natural courses to those via railway 
junctions only. 

The India General Navigation and Railway Co., Ltd., 
approached the Government of India for the appointment 
of a Railway Commission under Section 26,28 and 42(1) 
and 42(1) and (2) of the Indian Railways’ Act of 1890, with 
the complaint that undue preference or facilities were given 
by the Railways, particularly by the B. & N. W. Railway. 

As far as the sugar trade is concerned, it is evident 
that it would like to have full facilities for transport of 
sugar by the water-route if it is convenient and otherwise 
suitable. It is certainly not reasonable for the railways 
to subject sugar traffic to any undue disadvantage and 
difficulty. If a Railway Commission is appointed it may 
be expected that the question will be properly enquired 
into and finally settled to the relief of this growing 
national industry. 


■‘‘The li. & N. W. Tvh ’js contention is that they offer very low 
freights on raw materials, like cane, lime, etc,, ami tlicrefore cannot 
look with c(inaiiimily upon the loss of tr.aflic of the lluisliecl iirocliict 
viz, sugar, from their line to the istcamei* company. This desorvos 
consideration 



CHAPTER IX. 


Gcneial review of ihe ivoild trade and manufacture 
of sugar. 

] World's Prodxjction and Consumption. 

We now propose to review briefly the general position, 
manufacture, production and consumption of sugar in the 
various countries of the world, as that has an intimate bear- 
in on our industry. Before we do it however, it will be 
useful to sec the figures of the world’s production and 
consumption of sugar (cane and beet). The following 
table (I'able No. 32) gives the world’s production and 
consumption of sugar during 1924-25 to 1932-33 and also 
shows the excess of production over consumption. 

TABLE NO. 32. 


World Piodnction and C onsnrnption of Sugar. 


Year. 

Producliou, 

Consunn)tion. 

Excess of 
[)roduction over 
consumplioii. 


Metric tons. 

Metric tons. 

Metric tons. 

1921-25 

24,925,000 

23,256,000 

1,669,000 

1925-26 

26,044,000 

24,712,000 

1,332,000 

1926-27 

24,718,000 

24,880,000 

162,000 

1027-28 

26,579,000 

26.492,000 

87,000 

1928-29 

28,898,000 

21,479,000 

1,419,000 

1929-60 

28,171,000 

27,096,000 

1 ,376,000 

1960 31 

30,208,000 

1 27,573,000 

2.635,000 

1931-32 

27,771,000 

1 26,920,000 

751 ,000 

1932-33 

26,331,000 

26,302,000 

29,000 
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It will be easy to see therefrom that there was a 
great excess of production over consumption till 1931-32, 
and this had a very depressing effect on the sugar markets 
all over the world. It will be some satisfaction to hnd, 
however, that the excess is decreasing slowly due to the 
restriction of production of sugar. 

The world’s sugar production, in terms of raw sugar, 
has been approximately 26,000,000 tons for the last 2 
years and is not likely to show any substantial increase, 
in the near future. The largest production was during 
1930-31 when the output totalled 30,000,000 tons. A 
well-known International Sugar Statistician estimates 
the world’s sugar 2 >roduction during the 1933-34 season 
at 26,092,000 tons as against a production of 26,331,000 
tons in 1932-33 and 27,208,000 tons in 1931-32." This 
estimate includes 17,425,000 tons cane sugar and 8,667,000 
tons beet sugar. It would be of interest to note that the 
production of C2ne su^ar is roughly twice as large as that 
of beet sugar. 

2. Cane vss. Beet. 

Until the eighteenth century cane sugar was without 
a rival. The sugar beet industry witnessed a rapid 
expansion particularly on the Continent of Europe, under 
the stimulus of Government assistance, during the 
nineteenth century. The following table gives the figures 

*Tliere are small differences in iigures, wbicli are compiled by 
various authorities, as it is not easy to compile iigures for all countries 
ou any uniform basis, and for the same pei^iods. 
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of canc and beet sugar for a few years from. 1853-64 
to 1933-34: — 

TABLE NO. 33 

Figures of production of cane and heet sugar 
from 1858-54. 1933-8 4- 


Year. 

Canc. 

Beet. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

18,53-54 

2,282,000 

201,000 

2,48-3,000 

18G3-04 

2,517.000 

135,000 

2,952,000 

1873-74 

3,290,000 

1,249,000 

4,539,000 

1883-84 

4,850,000 

2,436,000 

7,296,000 

1803-91 

6,000,000 

3,817,000 

9,817,000 

180;3-04 

0,0(50,000 

5,879,000 

12,545,000 

1913-14 

10,744,900 

8,871,000 

19,615,000 

1923-24 

15,094.000 

5,970,000 

21,064,000 

1930-31 

17,720,000 

11,529,000 

29,249,000 

1931-32 

18,250,000 

8,952,000 

26,963,000 

1932-33 

18,425,000 

7,906,000 

25,082,000 

19.34-34* 

17,425.000 

8,007,000 

25,102,000 
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A study of these figures will reveal that the sugar 
beet industry developed fast up to 1913. With the out- 
break of the Great War in 1914, the production of beet 
sugar decreased and this furnished an excellent oppor- 
tunity for cane sugar countries to increase their production 
until in 1920 the sugar beet declined to 3,260,000 tons. 
It was not until 1927 that the beet sugar attained approxi- 
mately its pre-war production and with the high 
protective duties particularly in Continental Kurope and 
the United States of America, coupled with the agricul- 
tural advantages of the crop, the production increased to 
over 11,000,000 tons in 1930-31. The subsequent depres- 
sion in the industry the world over called for drastic 
measures of restriction of output and under the Inter- 
national sugar agreement (known as the Chadbourne 
Plan), the production has again gone down. 

The following table shows the production of sugar 
in the various countries of the world during 1930- 
31, 1931-32 and 1932-33 in thousancls of metric tons, raw 
sugar value. 
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TABLE NO. 34. 

World Production of Sugar during 1930-31 
to 1932-33. 

(In thousands of Metric Tons, Raw Sugar Value.) 

Production. 



1932-33. 

1931-32. 

1930-31. 

Europe. 

Germany 

1,075 

1,595 

2,547 

Czechoslovakia 

630 

814 

1,143 

Austria ... ... 

364 

163 

150 

Hungary ... 

3 05 

125 

234 

France 

910 

874 

1,205 

Ilelgium ... ... 

LM6 

205 

283 

Netherlands 

230 

172 

296 

Denmark ... 

187 

122 

168 

Sweden 

231 

144 

187 

Poland ... 

420 

493 

782 

Italy 

322 

363 

415 

Spain ... ... 

260 

423 

344 

Switzerland ... 

7 

6 

6 

United Kingdom 

360 

284 

479 

Soviet Union 

1,080 

1,493 

1,979 

Other Countries {a) ... 

291 

238 

437 

Total Europe ... 

6,527 

7,514 

10,655 


(a) Includes Turkey. 

B . — Figures in this Table are from Dr. Gustav Mikuscl^, 
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'rABLE NO. 34— C'onfrf. 




Pioduction. 



1932-33. 

1931-32. 

1 1930-31. 

Asia. 




British India 

i, ino 

d,201 

3.531 

Chinn and HongKon" 

220 

220 

180 

J.ipaii nnd Formosa 

071 

1,IH1 

956 

Java [b) 

2,770 

3,004 

.3,171 

riiilippinc T.slands 

1,100 

1,000 

795 

Oll»er Countries 




Total Asia 

9,621 

9,721 

1 8,684 

Africa. 



1 

Egypt 

.. 1 150 

147 

122 

South African Union 

320 

29(3 

367 

Mauritius 

24R 

167 

225 

! 

Other Countries 

213 

170 

I 180 

Total Africa 

931 

1 7R0 

826 

{b) Crops of the 

years 1929-32 inclusive, 

the crop 

of 1933 is 

tentatively estimated at 

1,300,000 tons 
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TABLE NO. M.—Oontd. 


Pioduction, 



1932'33. 

1931^32. 

19.30-31. 

North America. 

United Stnies 

1,446 

1,341 

1,411 

llav\'jiu 

940 

933 

905 

Puerto Rico ... 

865 

904 

712 

(’anudit ard Newfoundland 

62 

64 

48 

Cuba 

2,050 

2,678 

3,214 

Santo I)omin{*o and Haiti 

447 

469 

390 

Hritisli West Indies 

300 

292 

219 

Fieocli West Indies 

m 

67 

61 

Mexico 

235 

246 

293 

renl^al America 

116 

127 

152 

U'otal Noith Ameiica 

6,606 

7,101 

7,405 

South America. 

Argeniina ... 

344 

361 

383 

Brazil 

930 

975 

937 

British Guiana 

130 

128 

130 

Peru 

380 

402 

391 

Other Counliies ... 

96 

110 

96 

Total South Amet'ca 

1,880 

1,996 

1,936 

Australia and Oceania. 

Austialia 

5,58 

616 

549 

l"iji and Others 

140 

73 

93 

World Total 

26,063 

27,771 

30,208 
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a. Chadbourne Restriction Schisme. 

The depression in the sugar industry due to an 
increase of production as a result of the keen competi- 
tion which ensued between cane and beet sugar called for 
immediate attention and the result was that several of the 
continental capitalists and some of the several large sugar 
producers met together in order to consider the steps to 
be taken for arresting the fall in price. According to an 
International agreement, which was signed on 9th May 
1931, by the representatives of Cuba, Java Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Poland, Belgium and Hungary, nine of the 
chief sugar-exporting countries of the world agreed to 
dispose of their surplus stock gradually over a period Of 
0 years and in the meanwhile to prevent the accumulation 
of fresh excess produce during that period. The 
European signatories have been able to accomplish aJl 
that they undertook to do under tJie agreement but the 
position is different in the case of Cuba and Java. 

Owing to the persistence of economically depressed 
conditions throughout the world, the demand for sugar 
failed to reach the proportions estimated and before the 
end of 1931 it became clear that further reductions in pro- 
duction and exports would be necessary to accomplish the 
object of the Chadbourne scheme. The iJolitical 
disturbance in China, and a more liberal use ot glucOse 
Jn the United States affected consumption. The. result 
was that while the sugar stocks in Europe declined in. IOSI- 
FS, those in Java and .Cuba became heavier. 
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registered a further fall due to the accumulation of sugar 
in the two chief sugar producing countries. As regards 
Cuba, their stock increased to some extent, owing to the 
decreased consumption by the United States and this 
has counter-balanced the diminution in the segregated 
stocks under the agreement. 

The Agreement was patched up, however, by 
assigning quotas to Non- American destinations during the 
remaining years of the plan. 

L The Cuban Industry Vss. Philippunte Industry. 

The sugar industry in Cuba was developed with 
special reference to the United States market, which was 
practically assured by the reciprocity treaty, a market 
there, as against all otlicr foreign sugars, but since 1920 
owing to the increase in home production, the United 
States of America increased the import duties in 1920, 
1921 and 1929, the result being that production in the 
United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands increased rapidly. In 19o0 the Philippine sugar 
was also made duty free and the limit of 300,000 tons 
per year upon the imports of the Philippine sugar was 
removed. This gave a great impetus to the sugar indus- 
try in the Philippines and the production increased from 
229,000 tons in 1913-14 to 1,104,000 tons in 1932-33 with 
exports to the United States of over 1,000,000 tons. The 
increase of the Philippine sugar supplies in the United 
Slates markets necessarily meant ihe exclusion of Cuban 
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sugar. This as well as other minor reasons have been 
responsible for dragging the Cuban sugar industry to its 
verge of ruin. It should be noted that Cuba production 
has fallen to about one-third of its production in 1928-29 
and the estimated production for 193o-34 is only 1,7CK),000 
as against 0,517,000 tons during 1928-29. Its aimual 
consumption is 100,000 tons of sugar. The stocks in 
Java also ran up due to the decrease in demand from 
India, which has developed its own industry, and 
Japan which was also dependent on supplies of 
Java, also reduced its import, by drawing its supplies 
chiefly from the island of Formosa. Japan is reported 
to be exporting sugar too. The Indian industry is now 
practically self-supporting in the matter of sugar supply 
and she will hardly need any import of sugar with effect 
from 1934-35. Owing to these factors, i.e., Java’s and 
Cuba’s inability to dispose of their stocks, the Chadbourne 
agreement will necessitate some further re-adjustment. 
The International Sugar Council is making this 
adjustment and we hope it will be able to persuade even 
countries which are at present outside the scheme to join 
the scheme and ensure an adequate control of production 
for some years. 

5. The Java Industry. 

Let us now examine the sugar industry of Java. The 
following table shows the production of cane sugar (raw 

*it IS gratifying^ to nolo howover tJiat the Philippine Legislature 
has rcstrictcil iho production during 10’d3 to 1936 to 1,480,000 tons. 
The local coufeumptioii there is only 60.000 tuiib. 
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\ alues) in British India, Java and Cuba during the past « 
0 years and the estimated output during 1933-34 as com- 
pared with pre-war production, 

TABLE No. 

Production of Cane Sugar (Raw value) in 
British India y Java and Cuba 
from 1913-lJf. to 1933-3^. 


Yciu-. 

Briii,sh Tiitlio-j 

•7 ava. 

Cuba. 

XOO I'uUb. 

000 Tons. 

000 Tons. 

1913-14 

2,480 

1 

1,307 

2,596 

1928-29 


3,1 13 

5,157 

1929-30 

a, 050 

3,060 

4,671 

1930-31 

3,250 

3,120 

3,570 

1931-32 

3,520 

3,004 

2,678 

1932-33 

4,720 

j 2,759 

2,053 

1933-31 

5,000 

1,510 

1,700 


It will be seen from these figures that the cane sugar 
industry in Cuba and Java developed enormously and 
that the production reached in 1928-29 was double the 
respective pre-war production. 
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1 he following table shows the sugar production of 
Java from 1924/31 according to figures of Dr. Prinsen 
Geerligs. The number of mills grinding sugar in Java 
TABLE No. 36. 

Cane acreage and Production of 8\igar in Java, 


I 

j Cane acreage and i)roduefcioii of 
sugar in Java. 


No. of 
factcu'ies 
operating. 


1924 

170 

1925 

179 

1926 

178 

1927 ... ! 

J78 

1928 

178 

1929 

179 

1930 

179 

1931 

178 

1932 

172 

1933 ... I 

99 

1931 

1 40 


Area under 
eanc. 

Production 
of sugar. 

(A(!rcs), 

424,945 

(Tons.) 

1,966,273 

439,695 

2,263,479 

444.038 

1,941,649 

455,806 

2,341.538 

481,853 

2,901,751 

486,799 

2,858,054 

489,984 

2,869,943 

493,721 

2.728,776 

411,888 

2,000,000 

209,000 

1,378,000 

86,0(K) 

525,000 
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lias 1 alien from 170 during lO-JO-Ol to 99 in 1908 and only 
al:>out 40 in 1904. The Java industry has curtailed its 
plantings and it has been estimated that in 1934 Java will 
produce sugar to the extent of only about 500,000 tons as 
against 1,510,000 Ions during 1902-00; 2,759,000 tons in 
1931-32 and 2,869,000 tons during 1900-31. It is also 
estimated that the 1900-01 [ilantings have been limited 
to only 86,000 acres calculated to yield about 500,000 
tons of sugar under norinal conditions, as against 209,000 
acres in 1902-00; 111,000 acres in 1901-02 and 496,000 
acres in 1030-01. Un-official reports show that in 1905, the 
production will only be 000,000 tons, d'his shows that 
the iDrodiiction of Java during the next year will be just 
enough to meet lier internal requirements. Jl should be 
noted, however, tjial there is a huge stock of unsold sugar 
w’hich was estimated in March, 1904 at about 
2,500,000 tons (roughly equivalent to India’s requirements 
for 2J years). Estimating that the future crops will not 
substantially exceed the present estimation, Java will 
still take over 2 years to clear the stocks, assuming that 
e.xport.s every year reach 1,200,000 tons. On 1st April 
1900, Java’s stock should loe only 28,000 tons. The 
consumption of Java has been estimated at about 400,000 
tons annually. 

The export of sugar from Java during 1930-01 and 
1901-32 was 205,400 and 154,000 tons respectively. 

6. Prodtk’tton in Cuba. 

The production in Cuba which had a capacity 
of 7,000,000 tons of sugar and which had 1200 mills 
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in operation, was only M,(X>0,t>00 tons in lO-U produced by 
200 mills operating far below t}ieir capacity. Its home 
consumption is alxDul 100,000 tons; but even this huge 
sacrifice on the part of Cuba has not acliicved the expected 
results. The total export quota for countries other than 
the United States, had been exported, but exports to the 
United States failed to reach the 2,077,000 tons allotted. 
The stocks of sugar in Cuba went on increasing as per 
report of Chadbourne Plan, resulting in a restriction, 
by a decree, of production for 19^' 12 to 2,700,000 tons. In 
Cuba, the total crop of has been officially further 

restricted to 2,2iri,000 tons. There was however a stock 
of 1,45G,()75 tons in November 19'kt Another authority 
\ allies the figure of stock at 1,870,000 tons. It is likely 
that Cuba may manufacture only a very small quantity of 
sugar during 19r‘14 due to the political, economicaT and 
particularly the labour situation. 

7. Adjustment of Supply and Demand. 

It is gratifying to find that efforts are constantly 
being made to restrict production of sugar and to adjust 
the supply to the demand. If necessary care and produce 
are increased, the industry will be able to avoid bad times. 



CHAPTER X. 


Characteristic Features of Cane-Sugar Countries, 

1 Features in other countries. 

We desire to state in this Chapter a few characteris- 
tic features of countries producing^ cane-sugar in order 
to enable a comparison being made of the conditions in 
other countries with those in India. 

2. Standard methods of Manufacture. 

At the outset we might mention briefly the standard 
methods of cane sugar manufacture employed in modern 
factories, These are briefly known as (1) Defecation, 
(2') Sulphitation, '[]) Carbonatation. 

Defecation Process . — According to this process 
sufficient lime is added to neutralize the raw juice, which 
is subsequently heated under pressure, further “boiled’' 
in open pans (defecators) and then allowed to flow into 
settling tanks, or subsiders, where the separation of the 
clean and dirty juice occurs. Of late it has been found 
beneficial to send the juice through heaters before add- 
ing the lime-milk. 

Siilfkiiaiion Process . — The difference in this process 
from the above method is that about double anaouqt of 
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lime is added to the juice, whereupon the latter is 
treated with sulphurous acid gas. 


L abonatation Process . — In this process a considerable 
amount of lime is added followed by a treatment with 
carbonic acid gas. 


The defecation process is used for making sugar 
intended for rehning. Since carbonatation and sulphita- 
tion are the classical processes in the production of white 
sugar in factories, we will compare their merits. 


t). Carbonatation Sulphitatjon. 

The carbonatation factories generally produce 2‘6% 
more sugar than that of sulphitation factories. This 
superiority of carbonatation is due to the more intensive 
and thorough ehmanation of non-sugar ingredients, so 
that both the purity and the colour of the clarified juice 
are strikingly better than in sulphitation. The sugar 
made in a carbonatation factory realizes a slightly better 
price than in a sulphitation factory, as the sugar turned 
out is whiter and more sparkling and retains its qualities 
much longer. At the same time, the Carbonatation 
process is somewhat more expensive, costing perhaps 
about 5 annas more per maund of sugar produced. 
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The Carbonatation process is not generally as i^rofit- 
able as the Sulphitation process, due to the fact that the 
difference in price of sugar is not very great. 

Out of about 72 factories, which are members of the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association, (j() are sulphitation 
factories. 


A . Features in Java. 

Java has various natural advantages over other cane 
sugar countries. Fo start with, the Island is situated 
most favourably in respect of cane cultivation, lying as 
n docs within the tropical belt. It has lieen blessed 
with a climate agreeable to the growth of rich cane of 
higher sugar content and of heavier yield than is found 
in India. In point of labour also Java has several 
advantages. 

It has a population of over J15 millions and has an 
area of 50,000 square miles. Labour is abundant, cheap 
and readily available. 

There is intensive cultivation of cane combined with 
the application of a well-devised scheme of economic 
manuring due largely to the fact that only a small portioiL 
of the land can be allotted to sugar cane, as a bulk of 
the land is required for growing food for the population, 
in regard to cultivation of cane, the universal practice in 
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Java is to grow exclusively “plant cane’' ; ratooning as 
is done in some other countries, is not done in Java. 
Owing to the necessity of growing rice for the people, 
Java is forced to adopt a system of rotation of crops, 
which also implies that the planting of caiie is done on 
irrigated land. 2 he 7nost hnportant fcattoe^ howeva , is 
that the cultivation oj cane arid the manufacture of sugar 
ij done by one and the same administration-. As a 
matter of fact it can be said that the cultivation of canc 
as practised in Java may well be regarded as the most 
scientific and efficient system of cane cultivation in the 
tropics. 

5 Milling results in Hawaii superior to Java. 

In regard to extraction results by the milling iiistcdla- 
tions, however, Java has not yet reached the high level 
of Hawaii, winch ranks the highest amongst other cane 
countries. 

G Features in Hawaiian Islands. 

These islands lie on the northern fringe of the tropi- 
cal belt, just within the Tropic of Cancer. The^ sugar 
industry is noted for its extra-ordinary degree of efficiency 
and systematic thoroughness. The relation of applied 
science to sugar manufactures is niost intimate and com- 
plete. Over •'”)(>% of the total area under cane is irrigated. 
In respect of extraction results, T lawman ranks highest 
amongst cane countries. 
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7. Features in Cuba. 

The chief reasons for Cuba’s pre-eminence as a sugar 
manufacturing country are the quality and quantity of its 
soil. The extraordinary fertility of the natural cane lands 
in Cuba is well-known. Cane, once planted, appears, as 
it were, to thrive like a weed. 

Cuba is similar to Java in some respects. Both are 
long and narrow islands of roughly the same area (about 
tlic size of England). Both of them are within the tropics, 
north and south of the Equator respectively, and have 
more or less comparable climatic conditions. It is remark- 
able, however, that the population of Java is over ten 
times that of Cuba, although both the islands are of about 
the same size. On the other hand, the area of cane culti- 
vation in Java is restricted by Government due to the 
necessity of growing food for the people. Therefore, 
while land in Cuba is abundant and cheap, and labour 
comparatively scarce and dear, in Java the land is 
limited and labour is abundant and cheap. As a result 
ivc find that cultivation of cane in Java is intensive ami 
tn Cuba extensive. 

The method of transport of cane by bullock carts in 
Cuba is not up-to-date. 

8 r'EATUKES IN INDIA. 


India is a country of vast dimensions. The 
differences in climate are therefore great and vary from 
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province to province. The main sug^r belt lies in 
Northern India, It must be observed however that 
superior qualities of cane are grown in the Deccan and in 
Madras. 

Although the area under cane is large, and of about 
3,000,000 acres, cultivation is not concentrated. The 
figures of the area under cane in various provinces are 
given in an earlier chapter. India has capricious and 
often insufficient monsoon. The cultivation also is not 
scientific. This is responsible for the fact that the pro- 
duction of cane per acre is remarkably low. While Java 
produces about 50 tons of cane per acre, India produces on 
an average about 16 tons only. 


The provision of irrigation facilities for the fields, 
of suitable seeds, and of suitable manure, along with ins- 
tructions in regard to rotation of crops would considerably 
augment the yield of cane per acre. India has a plentiful 
and cheap supply of labour, but its inferior quality of cane 
and inferior treatment of the soil require great imiprove- 
ment. It is also remarkable that a vast bulk of the cane 
is crushed for the purpose of manufacture of a very impure 
raw sugar, called Gur, We have already referred to the 
considerable loss of sucrose in this process. 

The methods of manufacture show great improve- 
ment since 1931 due to the latest plants, and efficient 
^etfipds of milling introduced within the last 2 years. 
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9. Crushing OR Harvesting Seasons. : ^ 

The folowing table shows the period ot crushing or 
harvesting seasons for cane : — 

TABLE NO. 37. 

Period of crushing or harvesting seasons for cane in 
7)aripus countries. 


Cuba 

Hawfxii 

Java 

Mauritius 

Natal 

Queensland 

Egypt 

India 


J a n u ary — T u n e . 

] >ecenibcr — Soptembei 
M ay — No ve m b e 1 ’ . 
AugusL^December. 
May — Dcoernber. 

J line — November, 

I lecembcr — April . 
November — April. 


Generally speaking actual crushing period extends 
from 4 to G months, although in districts where exceptional 
conditions — climatic and otherwise — prevail, e.g., in 
Hawaii, it extends almost throughout the whole year. 
The duration of crushing season depends upon a number 
of factors, the most important of which is maturity of the 
cane. 


10. Age of Crop. 


The time taken to grow a crop of cane depends largely 
upon climatic conditions and the quality of cane grown 
and varies from country to country. This point has an 
important bearing on the subject of yield of sugar per 
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acre, when comparisoiiB arc drawn between different 
districts. 

Jaza . — Jn Java, canc lakes 11 lo lo nionllis troni 
plantinfT to ]lar^’csting;, thus practically constituting one 
year’s crop. ‘‘Plant Cane” is exclusively grown; ratooning 
is not practised. This is due mainly to the system of land 
tenure in Java, whereby land, although lasting for long 
periods, is actually kept by the factory during the period 
of cane cultivation, , from 14 to 18 months. 

C uba ,- — In C'uba, though ratooning over long periods 
is practised, crops are usually harvested after an average 
growth of 12 to 15 months. 

f-fowau, - In Hawaii, two seasons are required for 
producing a crop of cane. Though what is locally termed 
“Short ratoons” arc harvested after 12 months’ growth, the 
bulk of the crop matures in 18 to 24 months. The com- 
mon practice is to have 8 crops in the ground at the same 
time ; as one crop is being cut, another is being planted or 
cultivated for ratoons, while a third is growing, to he 
harvested six months later. 

India . — As a rule ratooning is not practised. CSee 
Indian Sugar Committee’s Report). 

11. Sttpply of Cane. 

In Queensland and Natal the entire croyj of cane is 
grown by independent European Planters, who supply 
their cane to the neighbouring mills. 
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111 Mauritius a considerable part of the crop, about 
f^rovvji by small Indian Planters, 

In C'uba Hic Imlk of the cane is produced by outside 
planters and sold to mills. 

Tn Java tlic whrJe crop is produced by the mills. 

In Hawaii about 90% of the crop is produced by the 
Mills. 

In India owing to the smallness of the holdings, large 
plots of land cannot be put under cane by factories with- 
out great difficulty. Small individual cultivators grow 
canc on their small plots ol land and sell their produce to 
mills as also to the Khandsaries and gur manufacturers. 
More than 70% of the crop is sold to ^u/' manufacturers, 
whereas only about 10% of the crop is sold to mills for 
manufacture of sugar direct therefrom. A tendency is, 
however, noticeable for factories to purchase their land, in 
close vicinity, for cultivation under their own management, 

.12 Sucrose Content. 

The crop averages in the different countries indicate 
practically a uniform percentage of sugar in the cane, 
round about ld%. Fibre content is roughly 12 to 13% and 
the purity of juice is about 87%. 

13 Yield of Cane and Sugar Acre. 

The yields of cane and sugar per acre are necessary 
in comparing the yield of sugar in one country with that 
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of another. Some confusion is sometimes caused by mix- 
ing up Long and Short tons with metric toils'^ and other 
factors also are ignored, e.g., whether tlie figure is based 
on a one-year or two-year crop, w’hether based on white or 
raw sugar, whether based on plant cane or ratoons, 
whether on irrigated or non-irrigated land, etc. 

In Java . — The average extraction of sugar in Java is 
about 11 '9%. It must be borne in mind, however, in com- 
paring these figures, that in Java the crop consists of plant 
cane exclusively and is a one-year crop. 

In Hawau . — In Hawaiian Islands, the extraction of 
sugar percentage of white cane is 12% but it must be borne 
in mind that ratooning is practised and the cane requires 
about 18 months to mature. For the sake of a fair com- 
parison, the figure of the tonnage of cane harvested per 
acre should be based upon the same unit of time as well 
as area, ?.c., tons of cane per acre per annum. The 
tonnage of cane harvested per acre per annum in Java is 
about 45 (2,000 lbs.), as compared with about 5^1 (of 2,00?) 
lbs.) of Hawaii. Both these countries, liowever, have one 
factor in common, viz.^ of intensive cultivation combined 
with irrigation on an un-paralleled scale. In Java more 
than 90% of the total cane growing area is under irriga- 
tion, while in Hawaiian Island, over 50% of tlie area is 
under irrigation. 


‘Long 10112=2,340 lbs, sliori iou = 2,00U lbs. 
Metric tuu =2,205 lbs. 
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In Maunlnis . — In Mauritius the average yield of cane 
is about 23 to 24 tons per acre on European estates. In 
Indian plantations, however, the average is only of about 
14 tons per acre. Consequently the average for the whole 
island is 17*5 tons. This is equivalent to less than 2 
tons of sugar per acre. This is due to primitive methods 
of cultivation of Indian planters who occupy about half 
of the total area under cane* 

/?/ India. - In India, the average yield of cane is about 
16 tons i^er acre. The yield for improved varieties is 
more. The product ion of sugar per acre is about 1*25 tons. 

hi ('ubar—lv\ Cuba no reliable statistics are available 
m respect of yields of cane and sugar. But from occa- 
sional statements it may be taken that the average yield 
of cane per acre over the wliolc island is less than 20 tons 
cind 2 tons of sugar per acre. 

In (}i{ccnsland.-- -In Queensland the average yield of 
cane per acre is about IG tons and 2 tons of sugar per acre. 

In Plid'ippini\s,~~-1:^Q data is available. From an 
attempi made in l')24 to compile a representative record 
of the yield of sugar per acre, it was found that T28 tons 
of sugar were yielded by plant cane, I 38 by ratoons and 
llic* total av(‘rage was T1 tons of sugar. 

IX dclailuil siucly, vide Economic Aspects of canc sugai' 
I’roductioij, — F. Maxwell. 
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The following table gives particulars of average yields 
of cane and of sugai- (raw) in terms of short tons per acre 
for different countries. 

TABLE NO. 38. 

Broad Avetage of Yields of Cane and of Sugar (Raiv) in 
Terms of Short Tons fer Acre for Different Countries. 



Cane. 


Sugar. 

Tons i)er 
Acre. 

Approximate 

CouiitricH, 

Tons per 
Acre. 

period of Growil 
of Oaiic. 

Java 

approx. 

45 

approx. 6 ‘5 

11 — 15 mills. 

Hawaiian Islands ... 


45 


18—24 

(^ueeiislatid ^ 

less than 

20 

about 2 

Pruetically two 
years’ erop. 

Cuba 


20 

loss lhaii 2 

12 — 15 mths, 

Mauritius 

»» n 

20 

•> 

i» i» “* 

14-20 

Philippines ... 

>» »» 

20 

»> »> ^ 

11-14 „ 

South Africa 

ti n 

20 

>» ») ^ 

2 years’ crop. 

India 

Approx, 

10 

11 11 2 

1 year’s crop. 


This is, however, nut up-to-date, and many remark- 
able improvements have been made therein as observed 
elsewhere. 

IT Mf.thod.s 01' Payment j-ou dii-eerent Countries. 

Tlie following table gives the methods of payment for 
cane is different countries. 
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TABLE NO, 39. 


Modes of Payment jot Cane in Different Countries, 

Countries. Payment to the planter 

for Jiis cane. 


Java 

Mauritius 
Hawaiian Islands 


Cuba 

Philippine Isl iiids 
Antigua ... 


Queeusluiid 
South Africa'' 


Porlo Kieu 
India 


50 per cent of the sugar recovered 
00-70 per cent ,, ,, ,, 

$ l-$ 1*20 per ton (2,000 lbs.) of 
cane for every cent ($0 01) per lb. 
of 90"’ sugar quoted in New York 
for the month during which the 
cane is delivered. 

4‘5 — 7 ‘5 per cent of the weight of 
cane in the form of I’aw sugar. 

50-00 per cent of the sugar re- 
covered. 

lb. of OC' sugar for every 
100 lbs, of cane and at end of 
season a fnrtlicr payment result- 
ing from the division between the 
cane siq^pliers of 50 per cent of 
the i)rofits of the factory. 

Fixed by O'evernment, 

12s. per ton (2000 Ib.s. of ctine, 
when the price at Durban of first 
rehned .sugar is per 100 lbs. 

0^, to 7 lbs. of sugar per 100 lbs. 
ol cane. 

No legislation so far. Bill intro* 
duced in Assembly on 13th March 
1931, enabling Provinces to fix 
3nininnnn prices of cane, if (‘onsi- 
dered necessary. 


^Now oil sucrose basis. 
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It jimst be renienibered, however, that in Java and 
Mauritius where superior while sugar is made, the percent* 
age to be paid to the planter is on all kinds of sugar 
turned out. In all other countries except South Africa) 
the percentage is based on raw sugar. It is evident that 
on the same basis a higher percentage can be paid to the 
planter when the mill is turning out raw^ sugar tlian when 
it is producing 'white*. The Oiieenslaiid practice is 
beyond coinpari.son as the price of cane is fixed by the 
Cane Prices Board and the price of sugar is also controlled 
by Government and fixed at a very high price. 


15. I.ABOUR Supply. 

Mauritius . — Although the island consists of some 
TOO square miles and has a population of ?f80,00() 
people of which 270, OfK) arc Indians, Mauritius is not well 
situated in respect of labour. The labour shortage affects 
the welfare of the industry. 

Java . — Java is one of the most densely populated 
countries in the world, and the result is that labour question 
is greatly simplified. 

India , — In India also there is plenty of labour avail- 
able and at cheap rates too. The factories arc estimated 
to be employing about 90,000 labourers during the crush- 
ing season, apart from the khandsaris and Gur manu- 
fact lifers. The total labour force dependent upon cane- 
cultivation may be estimated at about 15 million, on an 
average of one acre of cane per family of about 4 to 5 
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members, in addition to others employed for weeding, 
Iiarvcsting and allied operations. 

JO OUTPUT OF SU(;AR J^ACTOKIKS. 

1'he following tabic gives average production of sugar 
in different countries. 

TART.E NO. 40. 

Avern^r Anmml Outpuf fer Mill. 


( '(Uintrios. 

Average Annual Output 
per Mill. 

Cuba 

20,000 

tons of sugar. 

Hawaii 

18,000 

1 > f i ) ? 

Philippines 

17,000 

) 1 > > If 

Porto Rieo 

15,000 

II II II 

Australia ... 

14,000 

II II II 

Java 

12,500 

11 1 1 II 

South Africa 

9,500 

II 1 1 1 1 

Mauritius ... 

5,500 

II II 1 1 

India 

7,500 

S4 If If 


It must be observed that Cuba stands prominently 
among the other countries. She stands for large output^ 
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and large milling capacities. In Cuba there are very few 
factories which produces less than h.OOO tons per annum, 
and there are a large number of factories which produce 
over 50,000 tons. There arc 3 or 4 factories which pro- 
duce more than 1 lakh tons. The factories in India are 
all of a very small size, and the average production of 
sugar per season may be taken at about 7,500 tons. The 
Tariff Eoard recommended the establishment of factories 
with a crushing capacity of 13 lakhs of maund of cane per 
annum, about 4,000 fobs of sugar as an ^‘economic 
unit” in Indian conditions, in view of the scattered and 
small holdings of canc. It is gratifying to find however 
that the size of the factories is increasing, and thus cost of 
production decreasing. 

The capacity of a sugar factory is governed by a num- 
lier of factors which vary from country to country, the main 
consideration being the amount of cane available, the yield 
of cane, the duration of the milling season and the quality 
of cane. 

17. Crushing capacities 

Ry crushing or grinding capacity of a factory is meant 
the amount of cane that goes ^rough the milling plant 
per unit of time with good extraction and is usually expres- 
sed in terms of so many tons of cane per hour or per day. 
Of course, it would certainly be more rational and desirable 
to define the capacity as the quantity of cane which can 
be crushed by the mill with the highest extraction results 
for after all, the fundamental object of a milling plant is not 
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the nierc crushing through of huge quantities of cane, but 
extraction of the maximum sugar from the cane The cane 
crushing capacity varies considerably in different countries. 
In Cuha, there are over TjO factories which crush more than 
To tons of cane per hour (of ^2,000 lbs.) It appears how- 
ever that the object of Cuban mills is capacity and not 
extraction. While the Hawaiian industrialists regard the 
milling plant as means of extraction of sugar, the Cuban 
industrialists consider the plant as a means of grinding 
cane. We find that the highest extraction results are in 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Factories in Java vary widely in milling capacity, the 
majority ranging from ^10 to 55 tons of cane per hour. 

In India the average cane-crushing capacity may be 
said to be about (iOO tons of cane per day of 22 hours. 

IS. OvEK-ALL Efficiency. 

The over-all efficiency of a factory by which is meant 
the percentage of sucrose recovered from the total sucrose 
contained in the cane in the form of commercial sugar 
varies on account of different conditions. Of primary 
importance are the richness of the cane, purity of the juice, 
the fibres in the cane, and method of manufacture. The 
over-edl efficiency combines the extraction of milling^ 
efficiency with the recovery or manufacturing efficiency. 
I'he following table shows the tons rf cane required to 
make a ton of sugar in different countries, 
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TABLE NO. 41. 

Tons oj Cane Required to Make One T on of Sugar. 


Cuuiiti'ic?* 

Tons Cano 
to One Ton 
Sugar. 

Number of 
PnetorioB 
Averaged. 

Season. 

Obsorvatigiip, 

Cuba 

850 

80 

1924 

Baw Sugar, 

Hawaii 

8-20 

Practically all. 

1) 

II 

Java 

8-80* 

II 

1? 

Computed on 
tlie basis of 
raw sugar. 
(Standard 
muscovado.) 

Queeaslaud 

7*80 

II 

II 

Biiw Sugar. 

Mauritius 

lOliO 

20 

luig 

White Sugar. 

South At'i'iua ... 

10’90 

12 

I92S 

WJiite and 
partly raw 
sugar. 

India 

11'5 

57 

1933 

White sugar 


♦In 1925 this figure was 81. 


The favourable position of Queensland is mainly 
attributed to the rich canes there. In other countries, 
also notable improvements have been made during the last 
fe>v years. 

We expect that India also will be able to increase her 
efficiency within a short time, with the aid of scientific 
research, technical experts and latest machinery. 



CHAPTER Xl. 


Single Sugar Selling Organization. 

1. Practical self-sufficiency of production of 

SUGAR, 

We have already observed in an earlier chapter that as 
a result of the development of modern sugar factories, 
India will be able to produce by 1934-;Jr5 practically all the 
sugar she needs for her consumption. During 1933-34, 
the Indian production will be slightly smaller than her 
coiisuinplion and it will be necessary to import a small 
quantity from foreign countries. We except the produc- 
tion ot sugar from factories alone, to exceed 800,000 tons 
during 1934-35. 

The quality of Indian sugar is also rapidly improv- 
ing and can be considered only slightly inferior to that 
of imported sugar for which there should be a difference of 
not more than about six to eight annas per maund in price 
as compared with imported sugar. 

2. INDIAN SUGAR SELLS AT UNDITLY LOW PRICES. 

It is a pity, however, that largely as a result of undue 
internal c'ompetition, Indian Factory-made sugar is not 
able to sell at such i)nces and is being sold at a price which 
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IS lower by Rs. 1-12-0 per maund, than that of the White 
Java sugar, prevailing at the ports. For example, Java 
sugar is being sold in Calcutta at Rs. 10-4-0 a maund and 
Indian made sugar of almost equal quality after bearing a 
railway freight of about 12 annas per maund from the 
Factory to the Calcutta market, is selling at about 
Rs. 8-8-0 only. 

The reason for this abnormally large difference is 
the competition between Indian Factories themselves in 
marketing their production. Indian factories, as a rule 
have insufficient storage accommodation and insufficient 
capital to carry their produce for more than a few months 
and there is also the apprehension of the sugar deteriorat- 
ing, if it is carried through the monsoon. The abnormally 
low prices obtained now for the Indian sugar represent a 
loss to the factory industry of not less than 20', 000, 000 
(2 crores) of rupees, estimated on the basis of production 
of about 600,000 tons. With the increase in production, 
as a result of the establishment of more factories, condi- 
tions are likely to get worse and unless effective measures 
are taken, in the meanwhile, the aggregate wastage of 
profits will increase proportionately. It is obvious there- 
fore that a Central Sugar Selling Organization, on the 
Java model is an urgent necessity for the organised and 
scientihc development of the Industry. If such an organi- 
zation comes into existence, all factories will benefit 
considerably by reaping the full advantages of the protec- 
tive duty granted to the industry by the Government of 
of India. . • 
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The Single Selling Organization at Java. 

It will be of interest to note in this connection how the 
present Single Selling Organization of sugar in Java has 
devolped, as we will be in a position to drive a very useful 
lesson from the same. 

Before the war, factories in Java sold their sugar as the 
Indian factories do at present. As a rule, forward sales 
were made through brokers. During the early stages of 
the War, large purchases of Java sugar were made by the 
British Royal Commission on Sugar Supply and the old 
system of sales was thus continued. A change however 
came in 1917 when Great Britain arranged for most of its 
supplies, from other sources and when, by a coincidence, 
other important buyers also withdrew from the Java 
market. The manufacturers of Java, instead of selling in 
advance, as hitherto were left with large unsold stocks. 
Brices went down considerably and a complete demoraliza- 
tion of the market was threatened owing to anxiety of the 
weak holders to sell. To avert this, the sugar manu- 
facturers of Java established the Java Sugar Association as 
a Single Seller and almost every holder of a factory joined 
it 'rhis organization however failed to produce any 
substantial improvement as the dislocation of shipping 
owing to the war had brought export business almost to a 
standstill. By 1918 practically the whole of that year’s 
crop as well as a large part of 1917 was awaiting sales. 

At this juncture a new sales organization, called the 
United Java Sugar Producers’ Association (V I. S. P.) was 
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formed in August 1918 covering about 90% of the industry. 
As most of the factory owners belonged to Holland and as 
mail and cable communications were uncertain at that time 
on account of war, the headquarters of the new Association 
were transferred from Java to Amsterdam. Although the 
original object in forming this Association was, to dispose 
of the old stock without undue internal competition as 
also the unsold stocks of the 1917 and 1918 crops, the 
working of this Association proved so very useful that it 
was continued from year to year till 1933. 

Difficulties, however, arose in 1930, when this Sales 
Organization experienced trouble in marketing the sugar 
produced by its members due to the fall in prices. Prices 
were steadily falling till they ceased to be remunerative. 
Discontent set in amongst the members, and during the 
end of 1931 eight members left the organization thus 
weakening its position. On account of the decreased sales, 
the competition against 17 outside mills had also become 
increasingly difficult. This organization was therefore on 
the verge of collapse and in the absence of any organiza- 
tion to take its place and with the accumulation of large 
unsold stocks, the entire industry in Java was faced with 
an unprecedented crisis. Notwithstanding a hint thrown 
out by the Netherlands Indian Government to the effect 
that it would be highly probable that a dissolution of the 
V I. S, P. under prevailing circumstances could not be 
countenanced without further action on its part in view 
of the economic interest in the sugar industry on the part 
of the country and the people, it became known, some fim^ 
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in 19^)2, that no mutual agreement could be reached by the 
V. I. S. P. elements and at the end of 1932, its dissolution 
had become a practical certainty. 

These advantages furnished an occasion for the Indian 
Government to investigate to what extent it would be 
necessary to take active measures. Even before the pro^ 
ducers themselves called the Government to come to their 
aid so as to prevent, by a general ruling, the unexpected 
unbridled conii")ctition with all its disastrous consequences, 
Government itself arrived at the conclusion that in the 
general interest, ii would have to step in to save the 
siulation. 

Upon a closer consideration of the problem it was 
found that the Government’s intervention would have to 
take the shape of a lemporary measure only and would 
have to be limited to the minimum requirements actually 
necessary to attain the end in view, ll was also found 
that Government would have to assume full responsibility 
for the working of the organization. Four suggestions 
were made to the Government in regard to the manner 
in which they could intervene: — (1) The Covisp 
Plan, submitted jointly by the Ned. Ind. Handelsbank 
and the Ned. Ind. T.andbouw Mij., which involve a com- 
plete change in the existing property relations and the 
current industrial methods, and under this plan the- 
Government intei'veiilion would have to be a protracted 
one and last many years and would also mean definite 
^nancial resix>nsibility for Governnienf, 
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(2) The Segregation Plan, suHinitted by the Presi- 

dent-Director of the Java Bank proposing the pooling of 
supplies in a Central Sales Organization combined with a 
restriction to of the new harvest. 

(3) The Minimum Price Regulation Plan, submitted 
by the Head of the Section of Agriculture, which was 
closely allied to the previous plan. 

(4) The 100% Single Seller Plan, submitted by the 
Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the Beniso, pro- 
posing that all sugars be dispo.sed of Ijy one Central 
Sales Organization. 

Before making a final decision, the Government lield 
Conferences on 21st September 1932 with a great number 
of producers and representatives of fhe sugar trade and it 
was felt that the Government intervention was essential. 
7'he majority of the producers, as also all exporters, 
declared themselves to be in favour of bringing all sugar 
into one strong hand. A minority of the producers, 
seemed to fear that a “Single Seller’' would j^rove to be 
a continuation of the V. L S. P. and, on this occasion, 
exercising coercion. 

These expressions of opinion, as also the difficulties 
which were steadily increasing with the development of 
political and economic conditions prevailing in British 
India and in China convinced the Government that a 
strong organization was essential to tide over the situa- 
tion. After having studied two different projects devising 
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I he technical flelails for establishing a “Single Seller'S 
the /Xclvisoj's to Governnient prepaiecl a nieniorandum 
which was snhniitfcd on the 16th November to a Working 
t"onHnitlrc consisting of represenfatives of producers for 
iJirir opinion. Kepresentatives of sonic 10 factories 
Jx?]ie\e(l that the Cio\'crnment\s meinoranduin contained 
too JiJiich that .savoured of the old V. I. S. P. After 
considerable discussions and after the projected ordinance 
bad been considered by the Council of Slate and by the 
Minisler for the C'olonies, it was presented for discussion 
in the People’s Council, which body adopted the Associa^ 
ted vSugar Ordinance on I3‘h'd December 1932. 

f inding that there were several modifications whicli 
totally marred the jirinciple that had been the main consi- 
deration of the Government, the project could not be 
accepted. A few alterations were therefore made in the 
original draft, increasing the Government's influence, etc., 
after which the Governor-General promulgated the Asso- 
ciated Sugar Ordinance to become effective from 
1st January 1933. 

Thus on the 3 1st December 1932 was founded in 
Batavia the Netherlands Indian Association for the Sale 
of Sugar ^ NIVAS) with Head-quarters at Sourabaya. 
Its constitution was also approved by the Governor- 
Crcneral on the same date. He also appointed this Asso- 
ciation to sell the sugar produced in accordance with 
Article 1 of the Associated Sugar Ordinance. — 

With this Act the transfer of new sugar, except such 
as was prepared in the native manner, became subject, 
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from 1st January 1983, to 1st April 193G, to restrictive 
regulations, the NIVAS for for the period named, obtain- 
ing a sales monopoly for sugar. 

rhe NIVAS admits as its members any owners or 
exploiters of one or more factories in Netherlands India 
that prepare sugar in a manner different from the native 
procedure. 

Every year the members from among themselves 
appoint, for the period of one year at least 15 members 
who, together with the President ot the Association (to 
be appointed by the Governor-General) without his neces- 
sarily having to be a member of the Association, and the 
Java Bank, jointly constitute the Board of Directors. I o 
be designed a member of the Board of Directors, the 
candidate requires at least l/25lh of the total number of 
votes that can be cast at any members’ meeting, and this 
is based on each one’s share m the total normal production. 

The members of the Board of Directors each year 
appoint six members who together with the President and 
the Java Bank jointly form the Diurnal Board with 2 
members of the Board of Directors that may be apjiointed 
l)y the Governor-General. 

The executive body of the Association has its head- 
quarters at Sourabaya. which represents the Association 
both juridically and otherwise, in relation to acts, whether 
of property or management. 
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The constitution further contains provisions for 
establishing a sales office in Holland to be located at 
Amsterdam, as also a Supervisory and Advisory Council 
in Holland which is to be composed of members of the 
Association domiciled in Holland. Through such proce- 
dure the necessary contact with the European markets 
remains constant and the Association does not stand to 
lose the large experience of owners of sugar factories 
cioiniciled in Holland. 


The Directorate and the Manager of the Sales Estab- 
lishment m Holland are responsible for their nianageinent 
to the Dnanal Board. 


'rile powers of the (lovenirnent, in addition to those 
already mentioned, provide that the Governor-General 
can annul and prohibit decisions and actions of the 
organs of the Association. ITc can also order certain 
actions to be performed by the \anous organs of the 
Association. He appoints .a Governmental commission 
consisting of two members, to which he issues instructions. 


One of the members of this Commission will exclu- 
sively occupy himself with the sale and commercial aspeetjs 
ol the sugar, whilst the other ineniber will look alter the 
interests of the Industry as such and its relation to the 
counti )' as a whole and to the population. 
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As regards the cessation of the Association, the 
Constitution and the Bye-laws dcteniiine that, as long as 
the Associated Sugar Ordinance remains in force, the 
Association itself cannot be dissolved. As sopn as the 
ordinance ceases to be effective each member has the right 
to resign his membership at the end of a certain term 
which automatically dissolves the Association. 

The constitution finally contains an Article providing 
for the creation of a Sugar Crisis Fund which aims at 
raising a subvention for such personnel of members of 
the Association as can reasonably be considered in this 
connection and have become unemployed since 1st 
January 1931. 

The share of each member in the sugar sold is to be 
determined by tlic sugar he must supply, as settled for 
each member annually, a fraction wliose numerator 
represents the export quantity assigned to him and whoso 
denominator is the total of the cxjiort quantities detei- 
mined for all members conjointly. 

Ill calling for sugar to be delivered to purchasers in 
the course of any Association year the Directorate, in so 
far as is iiossible, will aim at calling upon eadi member 
ill proportion to his share of delivery. As regards the call 
it has also been decided that, always observing the pro- 
portionate quantities to be delivered the amounts to lie 
called for export and local .sales will be divided amongst 
the members as adequately as possible. 
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Furthermore the possibility is included of transfer- 
I’lng the delivery share or a part thereof. Through this 
measure a member may be able to obtain a dispropor- 
tionate share in the call for any Association year, provided 
lie can find another member willing to transfer his deli- 
very share or a part thereof 

As regards the delivery of sugar, it has been ruled 
that the members shall take care to do so in good time at 
the usual shipping ports and that each of tlieni will be 
lesponsiblc for the accurate delivery of their own sugars. 
Costs of transpoit and delivery, including storage and 
insurance jirior to delivery, arc to be borne by the member 
concerned. Special provisions cover delivery at unusual 
ports. A ruling is also made to the effect that at a mem- 
bers’ meeting it may bo decided, in case a reduction has 
Ikcii made on the purchase price in favour of any buyer 
by reason of delivery at a port inconvenient to him, that 
such reduction is to l^e charged to the member concerned. 
This last piovibiun allows the trade in many cases to 
reiiiam indifferent as regards the port of delivery of the 
sugars purchased, llius meeting an old grievance on this 
score. 

To guard against levelling the quality of the sugars 
down to the average, the Board of Management shall 
make such tiroposals to the members in Assembly as will 
aim at an improvement of the quality produced. _ 

Payment of sugar sold, barring certain exceptions, 
will be made by t)urchasers directly to the member having 
made delivery. 
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The directorate will keep a “General Sugar Account” 
on which the members will bo debited for the prices 
received by them from buyers (including ])OSsiblc bonuses 
for ov€rpolarization\ increased by any allowances made 
and deducting whatever may be due or has been paid out 
for brokerage, and where necessary, further settlements. 
The members are to be credited with sugar actually deli- 
vered, with a reasonable allowance already or still to be 
determined, in reference to which provision is made in a 
combination of regulation. 

Settlement is made on the basis of crystal. All sugars 
therefore, will be reduced to crystal value for which certain 
forms have been adopted, such as,, superior head sugar 
and superior molasses on a basis of per cent, crystal, 
canal molasses and sugar No. Ifi and higher at 97‘.15% 
and Muscov^ado or so called “now assortment” at !)5-45%. 

The arrangements regarding pre-sales prior to the 
8th November 19-12, and of whicli delivery was to be made 
on or after 1st January 1933, were as follows : — 

Such pre-sales, in so far as they relate to sugars ex- 
harvest 1933, if in the judgment of the Director of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Comirnerce they were concluded in 
good faith, and in the manner customary in the sugar 
trade, are left entirely for the account of sellers under 
certain conditions : — 

1. The quantity of such sugar will be regarded as 
having been called from the party concerned on the share 
to which he wnll prove to be entitled in the total sales 
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made by the Association from llie period covering 1st 
April, 193^>, to 3lst March lO^JJ ; should it become evident 
that lliis share has been exxeedefl, the additional anvninl 
will be regra'defl as having been called against his share 
in the total sales effected by the Association in the 
directly subsequent [leriod. 

2. Idle nieinbcrs so concerned will share propor- 
tionately in the disach anlages to which the Association 
may be subject, as arising from the sale of sugars to 
markets tliat enn be leached only at the sacrifices of price, 
that is to say such markets as arc situated outside the 
so-called natural markets of Java. 

With the coming into existence of the combination of 
arrangements, stated above, the Java wSugar Industry has 
entered upon a ipcriod in which all producers whilst setting 
aside their special group interests, have combined, under 
the supervision and with tlie co-operation of the Nether- 
lands Indian Government, by means of a prudent sales 
policy to avert the crisis now prevailing, wuth the mini- 
mum sacrifices and losses, in the interests of the industry 
and people as a whole. 

A . Sugar Selling organisation - a benefit to the 
Industry. 

India has an obvious lesson to learn from what Javi 
has accomplished in the domain of sugar sales. If the 
maiiufa^turers are to get the piaximum price which market 
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conditions permit, and to turn to ilic fullest use the pro- 
tection granted to the industry, it is essential for them 
to have a f\illy representative sales organization with ade- 
quate financial backing and ware-housing facilities. The 
necessity of such an organisation carinot be too much 
en:)phasized. It is easy to see however, that the setting up 
of an effective central sales organization would be difficult, 
unless all sugai;^ manufacturers could be persuaded to join 
the organization, unless severe penalties are imposed on 
members committing a breach of rules and unless a 
standard quality of Indian made sugar is arrived at as 
in Java where sales are controlled by “Nivas*’ and where 
all factories turn out sugar according to one or two definite 
classifications. Indian white sugar manufacturers have 
also to reckon with the competition of an unorganised body 
of producers of sugar known as the Khansaris who pro- 
duce about 250,000 tons of sugar and who are too numer- 
ous to be included in the organizatron, owing to the 
administrative difficulty in dealing with tjiem, as they are 
small units and spread over various villages. Much of 
their sugar is sold m the neighbourhood for local 
consumption, and the selling price of their sugar has an 
important bearing on the price of white sugar, especially 
the second quality factory sugar. Due to this competition 
of khandsari sugar, the sugar factories obtain a very low 
price for their second grade sugar. The difference in 
quality and appearance of white sugar factories’ first and 
second sugars is trifling. Their first grade sugar has a 
sucrose content of 99’ 7 and their second sugar, of about 
90- Considering the slightly inferior quality, the diff^t- 
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cncc in tho selling rnte sln^uld not he more than eight 
anir;:s a rneiind, (^a*^ was estimatecl liy the Tariff Board) 
\vhe”eas it is about Bs 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 | er inaund, at the 
|;rcse:il Inu’e. Due to tins, many facloiies have spent 
large sums in j.^lants for increasing the production of their 
ffrst sugar, and to ehnnnatc second sugar as far as 
possible^ by eiiiploying various processes like “Norit.” 

f). Fixation of a Standard of Sugar Essential. 

'Vo prevent huge losses in the prices realised by the 
industry owing to the absence of an organization amongst 
tile manufacturers, and the resultant, unduly keen internal 
ct)inp(*tilion in iiiarkc'ting, and waste cf protect ion granted 
b)' th(’ state, the necessity of a Central vSugar Sales 
C)rg:\ni/alion is jiarainounl. Indian sugar can easily sell 
at about Rs. jier iiiaiuul at Calcutta, in competition 

with Java sugar w^hich sells at Rs. lO-'l-O per maiind, but 
actually it sells at about Rs. 8-8-0 at ('alcutta, and thus 
unnetessarily wastes a considerable amount of protection. 
But, as staled above, cme of the greatest difficulty is the 
absence ol standardization and grading of sugar produced 
in the various factories in the country. At present, the 
sugar differs in cok)ur and grain from factory to factory, 
and, indeed, in some cases in the sn.me factory, from day 
to day. On account of this, the p'rcsent quotations in 
the sugar market are not based on any recognized standard 
qualit)c We find that each factory's sugar is quoteH 
separately in its own name, tlic dealers knowing by their 
ex'perieiice and inspection of sugar, the quality of sugar 
turned out by each. It is clear that a Central Sugar 
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Selling Organization cannot effect sales on the basis of 
samples of iiicli\’idual factories. It can only base its 
transaction on standards of known specifications irres- 
pective of the factory whicli may produce any particular 
lot. We trust that the Indian Sugar Mills Association 
will take up this question in right earnest and make con- 
certed efforts for bringing about a standardization of 
sugar witli the help of experienced chemists We might 
suggest that it would be desirable if two or three standards, 
depending on the different processes in factories one, 
of Carbonatation factories, another, of sulpbitation, etc. 
were evolved to serve as a basis for transactions. 
If a few experienced Clienhsts undertake an enquiry and 
collect samples from a few factories, the problem of 
devising an agreed standard would not be difficult. 


0. Difficulties to bf Surmounted. 

We are not unaware of the many and varied diffi- 
culties that exist in having an effective organization of all 
factories in India, owing, 

1. To tlie absence of standardization of sugar; 

2. To the fact that the industry is divided into 

small units, and scattered all over the country ; 

■LI. To the possibility ol realization of higher prices 
by a few factories, situated in an advantage- 
ous geographical position, by individual sales, 
than by joint sales. 
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I. I’o sus])ici'>n ^n)(] (Jnubls al)oul lli(‘ successful 
worl>:in^ of sucli an orf:^aijizalion ; and 

I u the pnssihiJity of quick sal(*s and iniinediate 
r(‘alizalioii of nioiH'y, b\’ sak's under personal 
contrrjl, etc 

\V<* alsr, fjntl frniij ( xp(Tiene dial such i'nnil3inatioii 
auHinf^rsl inanufart urcTs is not easily ])oss)i‘le unless the 
indusliy is faced wjtli difTicult tunes, and unle-^s each nianu- 
lacturt'i rc aii/rs that if a c oinlunalion is iinl forthc runing^, 
it will ojKaati' ^('\erely to his (k'tninenl h'<»r instance, as 
lonp. as the lute Indusliy in India \sas nounshinj^, it was 
not possihk' to think of a coinlunation ll was nnh' when 
the lute Industr)’ fell on bad tiiiK's, owing to over-pro- 
duction that some' agreement was arrivi'd at in regard to 
rcstiictmn of out])ut, with a \ lew to tiocil up jirices, anci 
that, to(», with \ ery gieat difficulty, and after Gtivcrn- 
nient intervention The same hajijiened in the case of the 
('euami lnduslr\ in India It was only alter huge losses 
were tau-,ed to tlie (cinenl faetones. owing to cut-throat 
internal tximpet it ion, and foieign cement began to come in, 
that a (k'liient '\Iark*cting board could be thought of, with 
a \ ii'w to eliminate internal cut-throat competition, and 
to t'ffect loinl sales for all factories We are glad to note 
that the ( emeiit klarketing Board is functioning satis- 
laetiUil\, ami has benefited the factories. 

We are not very sanginnc of any quick response from 
various factoiies tci ' uch an organization, particularly as 
long a:- soiiiL factuiw^ aie able to sell then .:>ugar more 
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proElably than others, and have not tried their skill in 
selling their own sugar in any market they like for a season 
or two. We do feci however that in the interest of a 
scientific and sound development of the industry, such an 
oigani/,ation is essential and imperative and would be 
very helpful. If due to such an organization, the 
industry is able to utilise fully the protection granted to it, 
the 111(1 ustry will be al>le to stand on its legs, within a 
ficriod far shorter than that envisaged by the d'ariff 
Hoard. Sucli an organization alone can effect scientific 
sales of sugar in suitable centres and can send ^i^gar from 
factories advantageou.sly situated in respect of various 
areas, and thus avoid unnecessary freight charges too, 

Wc also trust that the Governiueiil of India will, if 
necessary, lend its hcl]hng hand to the inilustry, in 
bringing about such an organization. But wc must 
emphasize that the creation of suc’n an organization is 
largely dependent on vuliintar\^ efforts on the part of those 
engaged in the industry, and on inspiring confidence in 
the minds of factory owners that their interests will be 
safeguarded Ix^tter by a joint and organized selling 
organization chniinating competition, overlapping, and 
unprofitable sales in nearest markets, than by individual 
sales, with the resultant wasteful competition, which 
will only depress prices to an abnormally low level. 

The establishment of a Single Sugar Selling Organi- 
zation is well worth a trial and sugar factory owners should 
give this mater their careful consideration. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Pi o posed E.xfrc Duty on Indian Sugar ^ and Regulation 
oj L anc Puces. 

1 Proposed Excise Duty on Sdgar* 

The Jlcjii’bJe Finance Member in tJie Course of his 
bucJgc'l jirojiGsals Tor tJie Government of India for tlie 
>ear PJ-J-F^lb announced tlial the Government of India 
jirtjpose to impose an excise duty uii the iiroduclion of 
siif^ar ni India at tlie rate of Rs. l-b-O per cwl. wliieh 
works out to rouj^lily O-lo-l ;") per maund ol sugar. The 
sugar (Excuse Diit\^ IhJl was introduced in the Assembly 
in Marcli PJb If. Ihe imjiosition of such a heavy excise 
duty on tlie industry within loss than two years of the 
grant of prolt'ction to the industry is very unfortunate, and 
\erv ])rc mature, ]iarlicuiarly when it is remembered that 
relying on die Go\ c iniiient’s promise of prote<^tion to the 
industry for T )'ears in the first instance^ the public invested 
about Rs. ^0 croies, and the sugar industry has developed 
so well and enabk^d the country to become practically self- 
sufficient in the matter of sugar within oidy tivo years of 
the date of the grant of protection. Besides this, the 
imposition of the duty considerably reduces the protection 
to tlie industr)' againsi inijiorted sugar due to the fact 

Kxtr.irl.*' troin his specL-li arc given in 'Ai)pendix 
11(a). 

Vl'Iie text i‘f the Sngui* (Excise Duty) Bill is given in 
Apprmlix. 11(h). 
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that since tlie Tariff Board reported llic suj^ar mills are 
not able to realise any value from the sale of their molasses 
The Tariff Board expected that the factories wc^uld be able 
to reduce their cost of production per niauncJ of sugar by 
Rs O-JO-8 due to the realization from molasses during the 
initial period of protection. As explained in a previous 
chapter a position has been reached when it necessitates 
some expenditure on the part of tlie sugar factories to 
dispose of then* molasses. In addition to that, the high 
freight cliarges for selling sugar in distant markets, 
from \ arious factc^ries in Biliar and United Provinces to 
Madras, Karachi, ("alcutta, Rangoon, the freight to which 
exceeds Rs. 1-S-U per niaund, reduces the extent cjl pro- 
tection to tile industry, due to the fact tliat ]irices at the 
ports cannot be kept at a high level, in view of the com- 
petition of imtiortcd sugar at tJie ])orls 

The Government are also aware that due to tlie 
absence of any organization in the industry, and the very 
keen internal comi>etition, Indian sugar mills have not 
been able to derive the full benehts of the iirotectivc* duty, 
as can be seen from the fact that they sell their sugar 
at about Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs 1-12-0 per n^aiind lower than the 
price of imported sugar at the ports, even when the differ- 
ence in quality docs not warrant a reduction of more than 
G annas per maund If out of revenue necessities, the 
Government require money, and if an excise duty has to 
be imposed, cither its extent should be reduced or there 
ought to be a suitable increase in the import duty in order 
to make it difficult for foreign sugar to compete with 
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liitlian sugar parliculai ly \\l}cn Ijidia is in a j^iosilion to 
siiyijily all the sugar she needs. Die Government contend 
that the prescjii duty of Rs 0 J-O ])er cwt , is Rs. 1-1 -hO 
above the basic duty of Rs. T--J-0 rc^commended by the 
d'arilf board and that even if an excise duty of Rs l-o-O 
pei ewL, is levied it still leaves 8 annas more jxir cwt The 
Government have, however, decided to increase the 
measure of protection bv 8 annas in accordance with the 
recommendation of the d'anff Board which stated that 
protection sliould lie incieastd if Java sugar w^as being 
imported at a jincc* less than Rs. 1 jier mauiul at C alcutta 
In point of fact in March 19'M the landed price of Java 
sugar was Rs }K'r maumi without duty and m view 

oi the large stocks that Java holds, and the deterioration 
11 ) the qualit)' ol her sugar prodiued more than 2 }'ears 
ago, it IS not unlike ly that Java may cut her prices further 
in order to unload her stocks because the sugar is now' sold 
not on the usurd standard, but on samj.'ile. There is the 
further possibility of a tall in the i^nces of Java sugar if 
slu. goes off the Gcdd Standard. It would therefore lie 
advisable if the Government increase the impoit duty on 
sugar, which while it may bring no benefit to the sugar 
industry of tlie eouutry by effecting an increase in the 
price of Intlian sugar, owung to keen internal competition, 
w'ill certainly enable it to capture distant markets, , 
Madras, Tricliinopoly, Rangoon, etc. 

2 . Decline in profits. 

It is also not clear to us how the Government have 
thought fit to impose such a heavy excise duty immediately 
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after f^uaranlccing protection to the industry for a period 
of 15 years. It is difficull to acquiesce with tlic statement 
made by Sir George Schuster, the Finance Member, that 
the excise duty is necessary to prevent futilier expansion. 
The profits of the industry have already fallen, and there 
is hardly any danger of “continuing the stimulus,” as can 
be seen from the following tabic, which will illustrate the 
position of the Industry^ in tJie light of the Tarifi' Board’s 
re commendations. 


TABT.E NO. 42 

Position oj /tic industry and i/s profi/s 



At coin- 
moncoiiiciM 
of , 

' protective 
Period. 1 

At tMul of 
Protective 
Period 
of 1 5 yeni'H. 

Actual as in 
Kebiiiarv 
1934. ■ 

1. __ . 

Fuii' Price of Sup;ar 

Of Nvliicli, cost of cfino 

IlFi. Afi P. 

9 6 0' 

. 1 6 8 10 j 

It a As, 

7 12 

4 0 

ft 1 

0 1 

1 

Hr. As. A. 

7 12 0 

4 0 0 

Add back vnluo of Molas.'^cs 

3 12 11 ; 

0 10 K 1 

:i 12 

0 t> 

5 

0 : 

3 12 0 

nil. 

Balance to ro]ii'CHcnh rnanu- 
factuiing- cost. Overhead 
Ohnrgcsaiid Profit on 

Capital in vested ... 

4 7 7 

4 3 

3 

3 12 0 


The ligures shown in the last column represent the 
average market value ex-factory^ of Indian Factory^ Sugar 
m February 1944 and the average cost of cane per inaund 
sugar at Rs. 0-6-0 delivered, with extraction at 9%. 
Notwithstanding the apparently high protective duty the 
return to the factory is less by Rs 0-7-2 than that envisaged 
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liy ll)(‘ ^L'anff TV^iirfl n 1 [hr cnrl df llir protcciivc period 
witluJiil inlf) lk^oiuiI tlie proposed excise duly ol 

Rs, O-lO'l'o ]jer iTiaund 

I lie. (xtrn proir elion proxidod liy llic’ siirebarj^e' ha-» 
also liecoiei,' larj^c'ly ineffective owiii^ to llie rapid expan- 
sion of llie indnslry in Ilic last two years. In Ibe table 
below we giv(‘ balance^ sheets f>f a few sii^ar companies in 
oid('r to enal)l(' tlie reader to find f)iit the extent of the 
jirofil niad(‘ by the' industry, and to ajijiraise the situation 
in its ])ro]ier persjiective 

TABLE NO. 

Balance Sheets of Sugar Companies. 


! riiici-ii]> 
Nhiik"'. j ('iipihil 

I (lr(liii:n\ . 


Its. 

r.nsli Sii-ur ... , 11,00.759 

Car(*\N (Snj'jn ) ... j Id.CK'.UUn 

Siijn.if ... j I, "i, 00, 000 

I’lnijal) Simiii Mills, | 7/20,000 ") 

(\) ... ; 2,:{7“0oi 

SllVMlI 

iiiul Our ... 11 , 00,000 

I’urtul'imr SuLinr ... 9 , 00,000 



OiviiliMids iic*i 

Kotiiiii 


(’toil 

. Joi 

ol 

( 1 1 OSS 

Rloflc 


!ir. 

Poi ceuta 

A( c'ouut. 



OU 

on Block 


1932. 

1933. 

for 1933 

Rs 




27.71,028 

30 

25 

10 

1 K27,25S 

; 12A 

15 

16 

OS, Inl.MJ 

35 

30 

6 

16,1 0,(1] 5 j 

I 

' 20 

1 

20,33,082 1 

16 

12V 

6 6 

28,20.889 j 

10 

10 

3 2 


New Companies Established in 1932. 


19^3 


liliurut Su‘.;:ii 


5.00,000 

S, 1 L,975 


10 

5-9 

Clnuc.sli 8nii:!ii 


8,00,000 

9,1-7.372 

... 

I 0 

8-5 

Nu^v SwuiU'slii 


7,25,000 

12,08,991 


8 

4 8 

niaiuoiul Suaiu' 


10. 00,0 JO 

10,35,707 



2 6 


( Xu i Profit Rf, 26,000), 
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First SIX balance sheets are ot cninpanies estal )lishecl 
before the of prokvtic.n to I be iiuliislr\ in _liJ*V2. 

The rest are of Companies established after An 

examination of the balance shei‘ts ol the newer companies 
will reveal the fact that their profits arc' far too smaller. 
The excise duly will affc'ct adxersely jiarticulaily the new 
factories, over 70 lacU^ries liaving commenced operations 
only this s ear, and some bem^ c'\ c'n under construction. 
We are aware that as a n-sult ol the ]^oluy of iirotection 
to the sugar industry the (iovc'nmment's reseniu^ from the 
import duty on sugar has dric'd Uji almost comijleti'ly and 
therefore the Goxenmic'nt have' thought ol tins source of 
levenuc, but we do feel lhai the imposition of the excise' 
duly IS, to SR}’ the least, ]ireniatiirt' and wall surely affc'cl 
adversely the mtc'rests '4 the manuJactiircrs, | jart iciilarly 
the nc'W factories, and also the agricultrists. 1 he J .cgisla- 
tive Councils of the P, the' Punjab, and Aladras 
and the various Chambc'rs of Coimnercc also lune loriked 
witli great (lisfasoiir upon tins imposition ol the excise 
duty by the Government of India at tins juncture, as they 
arc': apprehensive that it wall ojjcrate harshly on the 
industry" as w'ell as on -sugarcane ]-)rocluceis, and tljx‘ 
consumers. 

n PiENEriT TO CON SIMMERS 

Tt is liardly necessan to reiteiate that the Indian 
factories will not be able' to pass on the duty, l>y incrcas- 

*rhc I.e^isl.itive ('oil luil iiis^i-fl tlie t ol lo a' i n i Cbol Litifiii 

11 i.iiiimouily on ilic 12lli M.ii< li 1U34 - . - r 

“In lliL opinion ol tins IIoiis •, llie proposKl iniposit’-on ot .in 
fluty vv.i*^ prLiii'lic.i 1 to the inleiests of tlio 
^,U'Tirc,ine ji: oclin e rs ,iinl i«ti'4uincis .iiifl m luuf nlurers 
of sugar in liiL J'uijab ” 

ilic 7th Marf !i, 1934, >1 nl niurniuenl lUfilino was i .Lmed 

in the linifed I'rn\ iu(_e'> I .c-gisl.i 1 1 vf ( 'oiim d .'igunst the 
proposil to lev\ an I^\lisc Du'y on .ind the 

Government iluCnot chal'e igc ;i division. 

'I'he Madr.ns Legn>lati\e Couin il alsn pas.ed a similar 
Ite'Olution de ifjunfcing the c.\f ise dut^ , unanimousl)'. 
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iij^ the price oi su^ar, U> the cunsuiiier, in \'iew of the 
internal ( (Jinijctiliun /V^ we liave sliown in a i)revious 
c:liapler, the burden of tlie jirotection granted to the 
incJuslry, on Ihe (on^urner lias been nnnnninn- 'V\v^ 
jollowin^ table will illustrate the puce the Indian consumer 
V. ould hn\e to pay it) lor Java sugar, />; lor Indian sugar 
at the a\tiage' value rt‘commend(’d by the I'anff Hoard 
Rs S HI \ , and ( ' actually jiaid at present market rates; 
'in each case Re 1 jier maund has bci'ii added to factory 
or Pcjrt juice for freight to consuming centres' bhe 
c onsuiujit ion is calculated at (),00,(H)0 ton^- 
bABLE NO. I I 

Pusciii -pfucs iOiJipaic'i zvilh lanif 
Boanrs figures. 

.Tii\.i SiiuMi Tjii'iH lldJi IV riifriii 

Ut I{.«. Ji'/?/- 111(1 j'i‘('(>iinii(‘ii(l:i ion, J'’rhr\iiiiv 1934 

plus jn'iulil. la ll.s p, \ nuI. 11.^ ]»i‘r iiul 

C>,00,0')C) tons. itliis ]i1ii.s rioiV-Iil 

<;.00 QUO it IS (),( 0,000 loiiH 

KS, 02, 2'^., 000 i:-,0U4G,s70 1-1,17,50,000 

It IS cUvir that this industry is to-day sup]ilying India 
with sugar at a saving of Rs. bc’kAv the 

jiresent java price, and of Rs 1,72,90,870 below the 
average juice recommended by tlie Tariff Board 

In tins connection we would refer the reader to the 
representation submitted by the sugar manufacturers to 
the Government of India on the 8th March 1931 relating 
to the imposition of an excise duty on sugar, and the 
lontrol of sugar cane-prices to sugar factories in British 
India ' 

• 'riiL' n picf-t iilal loll ifc. prill U it lu Apiiemli-v 
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4. Sugar cane price Regulating Bill. 

The Governnienl ot India introduced a Sugar C'anc 
Bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the Idth of 
March l9uL in order to regulate the price of sugar 
cane lor the use ot sugar factories^. The actual hxing of 
])rices for canes is left to the Provincial Governments so 
as to suit local conditions. It is alsc^ proposed that Pro- 
\'incial Governments sliculd e\'clare “controlled areas” 
within which the purchase of cane by factories would be 
limited to growers of cane or licensed persons and societies 
at fixed prices 

5. Cane-price fixing no advantage. 

have dealt with this (jucstion exhaustively in 
Chapter 6t and have come to the conclusion that legisla- 
tion for fixing of price of cane will be found impracticable, 
unworkable, and disadvantageous, both to manufacturers 
and agriculturists. We would also refer the reader to the 
opinion expressed in the representation of the sugar 
manufacturers .'printed in Appendix IT {d) wherein the sub- 
ject has been discussed fully. We earnestly hope that 
Local Governments will give this matter their most 
thorough and anxious consideration before introducing 
legislalion for fixing nimimum prices of cane for factories. 
6 Government Duty to help growth of Industry. 

In the end wc would urge the Government to consider 
the possibility of postponing for some time the levy of 

♦Thetextof the Lill iiitrocluccci iii the Afiflembly on the 13th 
March is given in Appendix 11(c). 
tr-i/r ]'-iges lou tiJ IGU. 
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1)k‘ excise duly on Indian sugar till the next year and 
also ()1 reducing it to some extent. Wc would further 
lliat the Government should earmark at least 2 - 3 % 
oi the proceeds of the excise duty for carrying on research 
work in improving the quality ol sugar canc, the utilisa- 
tion ol ))y-producls of the industry, etc., and should 
s]>end the amount in such a w'ay as to enable the industry 
lo rediue its cost of prcduction appreciably within a 
measurable^ period of time, and to do a^vay wuth the 
iK'cessity of protection We hope that in appreciation of 
llic‘ fact that the Indian sugar industry gives employment 
tu ov(T SO, 000 factory-w orkers, and rejirescnts investment 
on the pail of th(‘ public ol no less than 20 crores of 
Ru])ce^ since* the date of the grant of protect ion, and that 
the iiitc-'rests cif not less than 13 million cultnators are 
closely bound up with the development and prosperity of 
the* industr)’, the Government will take a sympathetic 
interest in its continued progiess, and enable it to reach 
at an c'arly date a stage when it niay rank among the 
most efficient and premier cane-sugar manufacturing 
industries of the world, able to meet the requirements not 
only of this country, but also of the British Empire. 



AF’P^E.rvj 




APPENDIX I. 


ABOLITION OF SURCHARGE ON SUGAR.* 

BY 

M. P. f'rANDHT, M.\., 

Scciclary^ ludiati Su^^ar Mills Association, CalcuHa. 

Sugar Industry Accorded Protection in 1932. 

With the approach of the Biult^et vSessions of the Asseiiihly 
ruiHonrs are afloat that the (h^vermiieiit of India may remove with 
effect from ist At)ril, 1934, the surcharge of 25 per cent on the 
im]iort duty on Sugar which was imiKxsed as a rev'cnne mcasnre 
under the Indian Finance (vSupj demen tary and Extending) Act, 
1931. 'riie present duty on imi)orts of sugar is Rs. cvi-o per cwt., 
out of which ks. 7-4-n constitutes the prospective duty as recom- 
mended by the Tariff ]k)ard and Re. 1-13 constitutes the surcharge. 

Production of Sugar in Excess of Present Requirements. 

vSince the grant of protection to the industry, the incrca.se in 
the number of sugar factories has been ver\' satisfactory in as much 
as over 100 sugar factories of about boo tons cane-crushing capacity 
have been established within a year and a half of the date of tlie 
grant of protection. It is true that the (piantum of ])rotection recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board was Rs. 7-4-0 and that Re. 1-13 is only 
a surcharge imposed purely for revenue reasons and not with a 
view to add to the protection accxjrded to the sugar industry, though 
the surcharge has had, according to the Oovernment of India, 
nece.ssarily that effect While the industry may not ordinarily be 
able to t)rotest against the suggestion of abolition of this surcharge 
which is purely a revenue measure, the i)resent ])osition of the 
industry, as will be shown presently, makes it absolutely imj)erative 
that the surcharge should continue, if the industry in which over 
15 crorcs of rupees are invested only during the last two years, is 
not to come to grief. As the Government are aware the i)roduction 
of sugar in the country has increased from 487, rwo tons in 1931-32 


* Published in December, 1933. 
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U) alxnit 700,000 tons in 1032-33 and it is expected that during the 
year 1033-34 the total jjrodnctioii will he not les>s than ii lakh tons, 
of which tile ])rodnctioii from factories alone would come to over 
773,ofKj tons, the balance being jjioduction from indigenous methods 
India can be said to have, practically reached a stage where not 
onlv is she self-sufficient in regard to the rcrjnirements of sugar for 
liome-consunii)tion, but there is a clear necessity of finding export 
markets for her production, unless the C()ns'iim])tion of sugar in the 
country goes up as a result of the im])rovcmcnt in the economic 
condition of the peo])le. The iinixnt of sugar has gone down from 
5iO,ofKJ tons in 1031-32 to 401,000 tons in 1032 and onh?^ 162,000 tons 
dining the se\’en niontlis ended October, 1933. India does not need 
to iinixirt aii\ sugar at all except ol very siiccial ipiality to meet 
tile re(iuirenieiits of those having a fastidious taste, and I expect 
that the iiniiort in 1034-35 less than 50,000 tons. 

Interests of 18 Million Cultivators Threatened. 

Protei'tion has l)een guaranteed to the sugar iiidustT\' for a 
period of se\ ell \ c-ars, in the first instance and further eight years 
if necessai'N’ in order that the industry may be aide to devclo]) to 
an extent which would make her independent of foreign sujiTilies 
and stand on its own legs. Fortunately for this country such a 
stage has been reached only within two years of the grant of pro- 
tection and il instead of apjireciatuig the (luick response of the 
industrialists in iinpleuieiiliiig the iiolicv of protection inaugurated 
by tile (iHivenuneul , the surcharge is removed, it wdll create a 
(.lejilorable iiliglit in the iiidustr\ and will take away all confidence 
of the people in the. houa fidcs of the action of the Ooveriiiiieiit. 
What is more, the implications id the grant of jirotection to the 
sugar iiidnstiw' must be fully understood. Protection was granted 
to this industry, not only for the purpose of establishing a sugar 
maiiufacturiug in the country, but also, and largely, with a view 
to benefit the agriculturists In fact the Tariff Board observed that 
the strongest aspect of the case for protection is that based upon 
the national im])ortanct; of promoting the cultivation of sugarcane. 
The expansion of the sugar iiidustrx has been a source of great 
satisfaction and relief to the ryots particularly at the present time 
when the prices of almost all crojis have fallen to an uiiremunerative 
level, inasmuch as it is the only croji which lias brought them a 
fair return, wlieii other crops have failed to do so. The Government 
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are also aware that in a larpe nnniber of cases it has been possible 
for the agriculturists to pay their land-revenue also, because of the 
proceeds realised from the cane crop which is a cash crop. The 
retention of the surcharge is abscdutelv necessary if a crisis is to be 
averted, in the case of the manufacturers as well as the ai>riculturists. 
It is estimated that about iS million people are directly interested 
in cane cultivation, and their interests will be seriously threatened 
if circumstances arise in which the area under cane diminishes 


Why Surcharge is Necessary. 

It may be arfjued that the industry enjoys fairly hi.eh protec- 
tion of over 15 jier cent, and there is no necessity of the maintenance 
of this surcharge. It is necessary to point out that there has Iieen 
one important factor which has necessitated the increase in protec- 
tion, and that is the calamitous fall in the i>rice of molasses. When 
the Tariff Board examined the question of protection to the indn.stry, 
the molasses fetched a price of Rv. t- 8 tO' Ks. 2 per maund. Due 
to overproduction of molasses a stage has now been reached when 
it requires some exiienditiire on the iiart of the factory owners to 
di.s])ose of his molas.ses. Far from bnng-ing a revenue to him, its 
di.sixjsal co.sts him money and it has become a nuisance. His cost 
of production has therefore gone up to that extent. 


Why Surcharge is not Harmful to any one. 

It must also be pointed out that the retention of the .surcharge 
on sugar is in no way harmful to the consumer and it is therefore 
futile to base any argument on the ground of bringing relief to the 
consumer, as it is well-known that due to the internal competition 
there has been a considerable fall in the price of sugar from 1932 
onv\ards and the present position is that the price of Tndiau stij^ar 
bears no relation 'whatever to price of imported Java rvhite su^ar. 
It sells about Rs. 2 per maund lower than imported sugar. If the 
ruling prices of Indian sugar had any relation with or were as high 
as the prices of inqiorted .sugar one could understand, in the interest 
of the con.sumers, the necessity of taking off the surcharge duty, 
on the ground that it would constitute an unnecessary burden on the 
consumer, and give an extra iirotection or profit to the manufacturer. 
The Government are well aware that the prices of Indian sugar are 
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ckleniiiiicd not in ridalicjii tci the price at which imj^ortecl siiRar from 
Java IS IjiU hy internal comiietiticm, which is increasin;^, and 

cf>nstitn1.es tlic best safe^*:l1ard in the interest of the consiuncr. Since 
llu* jLcraiit of ])rotection^ this cost of production, has considerably 
^^(nie dow]i, and it is likely that as a result of the gi'owinR- internal 
competition, the jirices of Indian siipjar will witness a farther fall. 
"J'herefore there is no weight in any ar^^nment that may be adduced 
lor the rem<»val of the snreharRe. In fact, if the duty on imported 
su^^ar were made ])rohibitive or even if the imjjort of siiR^ar were 
com])letely sto]>i'cd, the interest of the consumers would not suffer 
at all, and the manufacturer would make lU) more ] unfit than he 
can or does at present, owinj; to the play of keen internal com- 
])etition. Indeed, it niif^ht be obserxed with truth, that the suqar 
industry constitutes the best exanpile for proviim; that the consumers 
have Inul to under.eo the minimum of .sacrifice, due to the rapid 
growth ol the industrv aiul the resultant keen com])etition. 

Unsettlement of Import Trades Inevitable. 

"rile unsettlemciil caused to the ini]H)rt trade was an inevitable 
c'onclusioii of the erant of adequate ])rotection to the industry, and 
could be no ar.eumeut for removal of the snreharf^e. The pro,8:ressive * 
reduction of imiiort of su,t>;^ar was a foregone conclusion and instead 
of feelinn worried at it, everyone having tlie interest of bis own 
country at heart .should ieel jubilant The ] naq-iosal of the removal 
of the snrcharj.j,e can thus be made only on one i^roimd, viz , <.>{ 
brinein^i- revenue to the coffers of the Slate. Ihit it is clear that 
for the sake of earnin).i: a .small revenue, the vState cannot take a 
measure which wcmld brin^' calamity and ^rief to an indi^renons 
iiidiistrv', fostered deliberately by the Oovernment by the impositi<Jii 
of a ])rotective duty for a lone, number of years If after deciding 
to j)romote this indnstry, and takiiiL^ suitable action on it, the 
surchar.ne dntv of Ke, 1-13 per cvxt. which has helped in the speedy 
develoiiiiiciit of thi.^ iiulnslrv , ami the continuance of ulfich has 
been rendered necessary in view id' the absence of any realisation 
for luolasse.s, aiul the retention of uliich can.ses no harm to the 
consumers, is removed at this critical juncture on account of the 
deiii.nid made b\‘ a few interested per.sons eiiRap^ed in importing 
sugar, or fur i)Uii)oses of getting: revenue for the State, it w'ould be 
nothing short of a crime against the mannfactiirers who invested 
ovei 15 crores of rupees in evStablisliiiig factories in the expectation 
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of gettings continued help from the v^tale, at least during the period 
of infancy of the industry, and against the iS million agriculturists 
who extended the cultivation of their cane on the ex]>ectation of 
the increase of manufacture of sugar in the country. The area 
under cultivation has gone uj) from ^o,oo,<k)o acres in to 

3^,00,000 acres in 1933-34 and the yield of cane is expected to he 
50,000,000 tons in 1033-34 compared with 35,000,000 tons in 
ig30-3i. The Tariff Board also recommended that if any real 
development in the sugar industry is to he secured, if new lactories 
are to be cstalilishcd, land improvement and irrigation undertaken 
with a view to cane cultivation, it is essential that both the agricul- 
turist and the industrialist shoitld he assured of protection for at 
least 15 years. 


Retrograde Proposal of Associated Chambers for Removal 
of Surcharge. 

I hoi^e and trust that the Ooverninent will pay no heed to the 
v^ery determintal projiosal which is going to he made by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce who have proi)Osed for discussion at the 
next Annual Meeting of the As.sociated Chambers of Commerce to 
be held in January 1034, a resolution inviting the attention of the 
Government to the critical pr)sition f)f the sugar im]K)rt trade caused 
by the crushing burden of taxation imjiosed niion it, and while 
reco^nisiiiir the need for the adequate protection of the uidiLicuons 
A'agar producing industry, urging the removat of the 25 per rent, 
surcharge on imiDOrt of sugar. 


Duty of the Imperial Council and Assembly. 

I fervently hope that the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research owing to whose strenuous efforts, protection is granted to 
the industry, will represent strongly to the Government, pointing 
out how detrimental the suggestion made by the representatives of 
importer’s interest in India for the witlidrawal of the surcharge on 
import of sugar would be, if accepted, to the cause of Indian agri- 
culture and Industry. Any such action, as has been suggested, on 
the part of the Government can only Ije interpreted as the index 
of their desire to let down the manufacturers and agriculturists who 
extended their activities in the sphere, relying on the Government 
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aiul their bona fidcs. On the contrary, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to watch the iiiices at which foreifi:n siig^ar is heing^ imjwrted 
and if, as a result of Java’s going off the Gold standard or bf other 
factors tlicrc is any i^ossihility of siigai being imported in the 
country at a price loAver than that manufactured in the country, 
to increrise the i)roduction to such an extent that import of sugar 
would be impossi])le As sugar producing countries have high tariffs 
and regulation of im])orts, India should also take suitable action in 
such a manner Uj aid her industry. For if anv imports of sugar 
are allowed lo come into the country, the manufacturers as also the 
agric-ulturists would l>e faced with ruin in all parts of the country. 


Growth of Industry will Receive Rude Shock. 

llengal, Bombav, ISIadras which have not >'et made suitaljle 
prcjgress in Ihc* maun fad nre of sugar, ha\x* now started doing so 
and it is exi^ected they will establish more factories next year If 
however, the r',o\ernment take anv action of the character about 
to be simgested by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, at the 
instance of the Bengal Chamber, grave iniury would be done to the 
agricultural and industrial interests in the country. Tt is surprising 
that in \ iew of this growing interest in the province of Bengal, 
which let me incidentally observe, is very well suited for the develoj)- 
mcnl of the sugar industry, the Bengal Chamber should have 
thought it fit to make a ])roposal which would ruin the cultivators 
and daiu]! the enthusia.sm of the industrialists T hope that indus- 
trial, agricultural, and general public opinion in India will express 
itself unequivocally in condemnation of this .suggestion, and invite 
the attention of the Government to the great iniury likely to be 
inflicted on the various provinces, as a result of the adoption of the 
ste]) suggested liv the Bengal Chamber. Persouallv I have -no doubt 
that the Goverumeut will summarilv dismiss this proposal of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce in the interest of the country. Tt is, 
hou-ever, their lumnden duty to give an immediate and sati.sfactory 
assurance to the industry, which they have .sought to foster and to 
continue to take a .sympathetic interest in the continued development 
of the industry with which welfare of the agTiculturists and manu- 
facturers is closely bound up. 
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REMOVAL OF SURCHARGE A CALAMITY.* 

Retention necessary for Preservation of Industry. 

By 

M. P. Gandhi, 

Secretary , Indian Sugar Mills Associaiion , Calruiia. 

1. The following: resolution will l)e pnt up bv the lleii^cil 
Chamber of Commerce for consideration at the next Annual Meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commercc'i' on the Sth Jannary 
recommending the abolition of the surcharge on .sugar. 

“This A.ssociation invites the attention of the Government of 
India to the critical po.sition of the sugar imi)ort trade 
caused bv the crushing burden of taxation imposed u]>on 
it ; and while recognising the need for the adecpiate pro- 
tection of the indigenous sugar producing industry, the 
Association urges that consideration be given to the 
removal of the 25% surcharge imposed as a revenue 
measure under the Indian Finance (Supplementary and 
Tixtending) Act, 1031, therein’ reducing the rate of duty 
from one of Rs. g-i per cwt. to one of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. 
which w’as the rate of protective dutv recommended by 
the Indian Tariff Board.” 

2. I understand that the Resolution is being jjut up at the 
instance of importers, and w’ill be t)j)posed by several Chambers, 
including the Punjab Chamber of Commerce and the TJi)per India 
Chamber of Commerce, representing the interests of the manufac- 
turers and the general public. 

3. I desire to set out briefly a few points why the surcharge 
on sugar should not be abolished at the present juncture. 

(i) The surcharge of Re. 1/13/- per cwt. in addition to the 
protective duty of Rs. 7/4/- per cwt. has helped con- 
siderably the speedy development of the industry and 
brought it to a stage, within two years of the grant of 

• Published 6th January, 1934. 
t This resolution was passed by a majoritj\ 

B 
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pi , u'Ik'H It t'aii rentier the coiintrv iiitlc] >endenl 

nf ffjreij.pl efJinitne^ for its refjnireiiieiits of snj^ar. 

('2) ^I'lie surt’har"e has ('onstitiitetl J?f> (iddilioual bnfdcri oil 
tile (onsnner iiKisnnich as the ])rice of in India 

lias been t'onsideral >1 \ less than the iirice of imiJorted 
sue,ar, and is fleterinnied iifjL in relation to foreii^n 
priees, hnt lix- internal competition 

(^) 'rile siircliar-je lias been inst niiiieiital 111 prexeiilinq inn orts 
of sii.qar from Ja\'a \diieh is j n jarefl to sell her siit^ar 
at anv ] trice ni Jtrder t(> red ’ce its stocbs. 

(.1) 'file 'raiill Ibtard n ca >mmem Id an additional dnt>' in case 
tlK‘ laii(K-d lait'e ttf s-. i*i l.'alc ■'tta falls belfiw Rs - 
I'ei 111 inn 1 \t I’a j*rt.sL'nt 'nne sebs white sii.^ar 

at Rs -• / 1 3 ner iii'nnd in ihe W est Coast of India 
which onb' sho^^ s ihal I'i\'a is willing to sell its sne:ar 
below its cost <)! ])iodi 't)on and it .1 lo'^s for the onl\' 
imrpose of refliuan *, her In' je acci mnlated stocks 
and i\ith a \Je\v to deal a bh>w tf» the sinjar industry 
ol India It is not 'wneialh hintwai that in Xo\a'mber 
lo^,^ W’heii while snear was sohl to other destinations 
by Java! at I'd | et.s and | Ss per 1 00 kilojjrrams, it was 
dumped into Ihitish India ad I'd I'orj on the Kast Coast 
ami I'd. I |o on the \\\ si t'oa.-.t 'Idle nreseiit limit 
for the West Coa^l o, hd a, .■> > 'Theiefore, even if the 
sincharye is remn\ eil the (iovernnuMit should increase 
the d'’t\' in at'cordan e witli the aho\’e recommendations 
of tlu- 'rariff Hoard. 

(,s) The remoxal <if the snreharee will eive a yreat set-hack 
to tht" indnslry ami wall spell rein of iS infHion <if 
cnltix'atcffs, for improving x\hose Cfnielitions inaitection 
was largely qrantefl. 'Idiis will also affect the revenne 
collections (.jf tliL- (loxeriiment who hax’c been able to 
lealise tlieir lent.^ from the cash nmiiey received by the 
emltivatiirs h>- the sale of canes The renmyal of the 
snrcharyc will deal a ‘;rcat blow to niantifactnrcrs and 
investors in this iiidnstry. The inxestineiit in the sn^ar 
indnstr\- after the ^L^aul of ptofcciion 1 cpi escui s a sum 
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of not less tliaii Rs 20 crores aiul in addition ti) the 
iiivcstincni before tlie total investnieiit would be 

notliiiiE^ less than Rs. -!,n erores in which both b'uropeans 
and Indians are interested. 

(6) The absence of ain- realisation fiU' molasses as was 

calculated by the 'rariff Board when fianiiny the 
reconiniendations for the yrant of ]irotcctl<ni to tliis 
nnlnstrv has i>io\’ed a yreat haiuhca]) to llie iiulnstry, 
and has increased the cost of production to that extent. 

(7) The neces.sit\ of ha\iim to send sne,ar (wer lari;e distances 

exceedin'; Soo miles in some ca.ses as for example from 
tile ^•anons siiear facton'es in the I'. P. and Bihar and 
Orissa to ilistant markets hke Karachi and INhulras, the- 
freii^hl charees bir which per niauiid amount to Re, i/S 
to Rs. 1 / 1 renders it necessary to maintain the 
surcharge as otherwise it will be imi>ossil)le lor the 
sin^ar factories in India to compete with forei^^ii sii^nar 
at these places, and the iiidnstrx’ whicli is capable of 
produciiii; from this \ ear all ihe suyar that India needs, 
wall come to .qrief. 

(S) The remoxal of the surcharge at this juncture will be a 
^ireat injustice on the part of the Cloxemmeiit and will 
take awax' the ccjiifldeiice of the pen])le in the lu)ua fidvs 
of tile desire of the (h)verninent to foster indn.stries iii 
India. 

(g) The yround iir^ed bx' the imjxirters for the renioxMl of the 
snrcliargc, viz., the unsettlement caused to the import 
trade was an inexhtable conelnsion cjf the grant of 
adetjnate protection to the iiidnslry, and is therefore 
entirely nnconvincing. 

4. I trust that in api»rcciation of the fact that the imj)ositio]i 
of the surcharge constitutes no additional burden on the consumer, 
that its removal wall spell ruin 1 rrjih to agriculturists and manu- 
facturers, xvho have extended their ciiltix’aticjii and launched in this 
manufacture relying on the expectation of the (foxernment sn])])orl 
and assistance, and will also thxvart the dex'elopment of the sugar 
industry in iirox'inces like Bengal, Madras, etc., the Gox^ernment of 
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Iiulia will reject the proi)osal, take no action which would act like 
ail inipediiiieiit to the development of sujjar industry, with which 
the well-bein^^ of the agriculturists and the manufacturers, is closeh' 
hound u]), and asstne all concerned that they will continue to take 
all steps for the jireservation and develofimeiit of the industry. 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) ACT, 1932. 

ACT NO. XIII of 1932. 

The following^ is the full text of the Sugivr Inehisiry (Protection) 
Act, 1932. 

An Act to i)roviile for the Fostering; and Development of the 
Sugar Industry in British India. 

Whereas it is expedient, in pursuance of the ]^olicy of dis- 
criminating protection of indTistrics in Britisli India with due regard 
to the vvell-being of the coinnmnity, to provide for the fo.stering and 
development of the sugar industry for a period ending with the 
31st day of March, 1049, by determining the extent of the i)rotec- 
tion to be txmferred up to the 31st day of March, i93!S, and by 
making provision for the determination of the extent of the i>rotec- 
tion to be conferred for the remainder of the period. It is hereby 
enacted as follows : — 


Short Title. 

1. This Act may be called the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 
1Q32 (Amendment of Schedule II, Act VIII of 1894). 

2. (i) In the Second Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 
(VIII of 1894), there shall be made the amendments specified in 
the Schedule to this Act. 

(2) The amendments made by snb-section (1) shall Inive effect 
up to the 31st day of March, 1938. 

Statutory Inquiry. 

3. The Governor-General in Council shall cause to be made, 
by such persons as he raa}^ ap])oint in this behalf, an inquiry to 
ascertain if the protection' of the sugar industry during the period 
from the 31st day of March, 1938, to the 31st day of March, 1946, 
should be continued to the extent conferred by this Act, or to a 
greater or lesser extent, and shall, not later than the 31st day of 
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March, lay liis i)ri)i)Osals in this behalf before the Indian 

Legislature. 

Power to Increase Duty Imposed by Section 2. 

4 - If the f 'io\eriK)i -r.eiieral iti Council is salished, after such 
iuquir\' as he thinks fit, that sii^ar not nianufac'tured in India is 
Ijcin/^ iin])orted into Ihitish India at such a ]>ruv as is likeb' to render 
insunicient the lieneiits intended to lie conferied upon the su.e^ar 
industries b\ tlie duties iinjiosed bv Section 2, he nia\-, liv notifica- 
tion ill the //» of huiia, increase such duty to such extent as he 

thinks lit. 


Power to make Rules requiring returns. 

5 I'he ( h)\ ei uor-Ceneral 111 Council mac, bv notification in 
the (in^cllc of liidlti, make rules ie<iuirin,e: the iiers of su^ar 
factories in Ihitish India to make such returns relating to the pro- 
duction oi sipyar in their lactones as the ( '.o\ erimr-f '.ciieiad in Council 
may lonsider to be desiiable, 1 irescribiny, the form of such returns, 
the dates of their submission and the autliorit\ to \\ Inch they shall 
be submitted. 


Power to make Rules requiring Notices of Prices of Sugarcane 
to be posted up in Sugar Factories. 

6 . (i) 'The local Co\ernment may. In notification in the local 

olficial (xa/.ette, make rules reiiuiriuy that there shall be affixed, in 
couspieiious places near the eiitrauces to su^ar factories, notices for 
the information tif sellers of sui^arcaiie, and such rules ina_\’ ])rescribe 
the form and laiii^uayes of such notices ; and the particulars to be 
included therein rekiliiiL; to prices at nhicli sugarcane is being 
bought at the factory. 

(j) In making such rules the local rnnernment may provide 
that a contravention theretif shall be punishable with fine which may 
extend to five hundred rupees. 

I\.\ io}i ^ - 111 this section and m section 5 “factory” has the 

meaning assigned to it in clause (5I of Section 2 of the Indian 
Factories Act, 101 1 (XII of 1911). 
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THE SCIIKUULE. 
(See Section 2). 


Aniendiiieiits to be made in Schedule II to the Indian Tarih 
Act, 1S94. 

1. In Part II. 

(a) For the heading “Sn.i^ar” and Item No. the followintr 
heading and item shall l>e subsliLuted, namely: — 


Other Food and Drink. 

Molasses — d vnloroii 25 per cent. 

(b) the heading 'hSaccharine” above Item No 3.1 -A shall be 
omitteil ; and 

(r) the heading- “Other h'ood and Drink’’ above Hem No. 35 
sliall be omitted, 

2. In Part VII, after Hem No 150, the fo]lo\Ning- lieading and 
item shall lie inserted, namely: — 

^‘SUGAR.’’ 

157 Sugar and sngarcand\’, cxcbuling confectionary Rs. 7//]/“ 
per cwt. 

3. Item No. 156-A shall be re-innnl)ered as Hem No. 150. 

4. In Part VII under the head “l\Ii seel Ian eons” 

(d) in the first ciilnmn, the figures ”157.” “15S’’ and “159” 
shall be omitted ; 

(b) the heading “Matches,” TJndi])ped S])hnls and “Venee/s” 
shall lie numbered as Item No. ; and 

(f) in the second colninn, the entries relating to “Matches,” 
“I.mdijipcd Splints” and “Veneers” shall be lettered, 
respectivelv, as snb-items (a), (b) and (r) of Item 

No. 159. 
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Summary of Tariff Board Recommendations. 


"J'he follow are the sections from the summary of the Tariff 
JJoaril’s Jvejjorl in so far as they bear on the protective duties : 

Any schcnie of bounties is <jn administrative grounds imi:>ractic- 
able U khandsari manulacturers were included in the scheme, it 
would be impossible to devise machinery for assessing and checking 
the bounty. If the khandsari industry were excluded from the 
scheme, eeiitial sugar factories would be given an unfair advantage 
()\'er this branch of the iiidnstrv. 

We propose therefore that the assistance given should be by 
vN'ay of duty, lii order to enable llie industr\- tc; face i)iitial difficnb 
ties and to safeguard the iif»sition of the manufacturer of indigenous 
sugar b\' the be] method in Rohilkhaud we i»roj)Ose that for the 
hrsl sex’eii yeai s the duty .should ))e fixed at Rs. 7/4/- per cwt., 
and for the remaiuiiig i>eriod at Rs t’/l/- per ewt. The total iiro- 
leetiou thus ep-anted would be approximately the same as would 
result from the imposition of a diit\' of Rs 6/0/3 the whole 
period of jaoteetioii. 

W'e Jeconiiuend that the ])eriod of protection should be for 
13 > ear.s. 

Since agreement legarding exjxirt ipiotas api^ears to have been 
arii\'ed at by the leading sugar ]>roduciug countries, we have with 
some hesitation decided to recMiuiuieiid 110 further immediate increase 
ill dut\' beyond the ]>rolecti\e dut\' already recommended. We 
1 ecDiiimeml that .should the jneseiit international negotiations for 
stabilisation of luices fail or should market prices in Calcutta in the 
future fall below Rs. 4 without duty, a further duty of annas S 
per cwt , should immediately be imposed. 

It is suggested mat power to inipo.se this duty should be vested 
in the Clovernor-Creiieral in Council but that subsequent to the 
iiii])()sition of such diilw' sanction of the I^egislature should be obtained 
lor the c<nitinuaucc of the deferred duty and for the fixation of the 
lieriod for which it is to be in force. 

We projuise that the duties should ajiply to all classes of sugar 
including sugarcandy. 
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Expenditure on develoimient and research in connection with 
sugarcane in India is on a scale which in view of the importance 
of the sugarcane crop be considered small, parlicularh- when 

compared to expenditure in such countries as Java and Hawaii. W'e 
(jroijose that increased sums should he allotted to dc\'eloi)nient and 
research work since without such measures the whole pur]iose ol the 
protective scheme is likely to be delayed if not defeated Indeeil 
we regard this as almost a condition precedent to protection, 

We would recommend a grant of not less than ks. to Lakhs 
annually to the Imperial Council of Agricnltnial Research foi this 
purpose. If our scheme of protection is accepted we consider that 
legislation should be introduced making it compTilsoiy for sugar 
factories to submit such returns or information as may be called 
for by the Covernor-General in CoTiiicil or any officer authorised by 
him in this behalf. 

We consider that the scale for cane payment recommended by 
the Indian sugar committee, namely a sliding scale Ijased on ])rice 
for cane equal to half the i>rice of sugar manufactured from it subject 
to a minimum of annas six [ler maimd is generally suitable. Hut 
in the liist years of protection we consider that this should he 
increased by one anna per iiiaund. 

W'e w^ould recommend that power should be taken to enable 
the Governor-General in Council or any authority aiitliorised by liim 
in this behalf to issue rules requiring sugar factories to ]jos1 in a 
conspicuous place at the entrance to the factories notices specifying 
such matters in connection with rates paid for cane as may he 
thought fit. 


(i overnment of India's Communique. 

A Communique was issued by the Government of India on the 
30th January, 1932, wdiich may be summarised as follows: — 

(i) The Government of India accepted the recommendation 
of the Board that a .single rate of duty should apply 
to all cla.sses of sugar, but considered that an initial 
protective period of fifteen years was unduly long. 
They, therefore, decided that protective duty at the 
rate of Rs. 7/4/- per cwt. be impo.sed on all classe.s 
C 
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of siififar until the 31st March, 1938, and that provision 
he made in the Statute for a further enquiry, before 
the end of that period, into the question of continuing 
protection to the industry. 

(2) Goveriiinent did not accept the Board’s recommendation 

that power should be taken to impose an additional 
duty in the event of the jirice of imi)orted sugar falling 
below a certain level. 

(3) f Government accejded the recommendations of the Board 

that the duty on molas.ses should remain unaltered ; 
also that i)ower should be taken by Statute to call for 
such returns from sugar factories as the Governor- 
General in Council may consider necessary to prescribe. 

(4) Government ])romised careful consideration of the Board’s 

recommendation that an annual grant of not less than 
Rs. 10 lakhs should be made for sugar research, but 
owing to financial stringency they could give no under' 
taking to carry this into effect. 

(5) The Government of India were unable to accept the 

recommendation of the Board that the new sugar 
companies shoidd be compelled to be registered as 
public companies. The application of the Board’s 
recommendation that no assi.stance in the form of loan, 
grant subsidy or other conces.sion should be given to a 
new company unle.ss it complies with the conditions 
laid down in paragraph 292 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report was left to the discretion of Tocal Governments. 


Assembly Select Committee’s Recommendations. 

The Bill was referred for consideration to a Select Committee 
of the Assembly. Amongst their recommendation, the following 
may be mentioned : — 

(i) Government .should give a guarantee to the industry that 
it will be protected for a period of fifteen years as 
recommended by the Tariff Board. 
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(it) Oovemment should have power to vary the duty to pro- 
vide against protection being impaired. 

(lit) In order to safeguard the interests of growers of cane 
power should be given to Government to require sugar 
factories to post notices specifving such matters in con- 
nection with the prices being paid for canc at the 
factories as may be considered necessary. A section 
was added to the draft bill giving local ( TO\eriiiuents 
power to make rules to give effect to this recommenda- 
tion. Small factories, outside the scope of the Indian 
Factories Act, iqii, were, ho\\'ever, exempted from 
this provision. 

{iv) The Customs authorities should watch for any develop- 
ments wliereby .sugar may 1^ converted into some pro- 
duct resembling confectionary for the purpose of evasion 
of import duty, and if any such evasion is rei)orted, 
Government should take immediate steps to prevent it. 

(“i?) Government should i)rovide adequate funds for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research for schemes 
of research and develoiniient, including the establish- 
ment of the proi)Osed Sugar Research Institute, without 
which the entire purpose of the lU'otective scheme may 
be delayed, if not defeated. 

(vi) To guard against the danger of interests outside the 
British Empire taking advantage of the protective 
Tariff by establishing sugar factories in India to the 
detriment of Indian interests, Government should watch 
developments in this direction, with a view to consider- 
ing whether any action should be taken to ]3revent the 
control of the industry, or of any considerable part of 
it, from falling into foreign hands. 

Several of the above recommendations made by the Select Com- 
mittee were accepted b}^ Government, and the Sugar Industry (Pro- 
tection) Act of the Indian Legislature (given above) eventually 
received the assent of the Governor-General on the 8th April, 1932. 
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I^X'J'KAC'rs T'ROM TUK SpKF.CH BY THE Hon’BLK P^INANCK MKATRKR IN 
IN'J'KODlJClNn THK lUlDfiKT PROPOSALS I‘t>U ig34-35. 


17 On Ihc other hand there are certain imporhmt items in 
regard to wliich special factors will be operative and will produce a 
loss (jf cnsloins revenue. 

SUOtyXR — T he most ini])orlant sinjj^le item is sup,ar, in the case 
ol v\'hich the very rai)id development of local manufacture, to which 
I have already referred and to which I shall refer a^ain, seems to be 
leading' towards the early exterminalion of im])orts (Jii a substantial 
st'ale Indeed it is no exaRReration lu say that the success of our 
|)rotective policy lor suRar is the main cause of our budRetar>' 
tlifliculties. In klUv;.! we raised over if)\> crores from suRar. Even 
in we Rot nearly 7 crores. In the current year \ve budRcted 

for (1,10 lakhs and we actually exjiect to receive no more that 5,00 
lakhs, while for next year w-e cannot count on more that 2,05 lakhs. 
Indeed we should normally only have allowed for i.,(So lakhs next 
year (or an import of about 100,000 tons) but as a result of the earth- 
ipiake in llihar the oi»eration ol seven factories may be altORether 
slopi)ed or seriously curtailed and on this account we have increased 
our estimate of imports. Even so this item accounts for a loss of 
lakhs as com])ared with the revised estimates for 1Q33-34 and 
of ,1,05 lakhs as compared with the ImdRet estimate. 


MACfllNERY. 'riieii we must be prepared for a substantial 
droi> in the machinery import duty. We expect to yet, 1,32 lakhs 
fix)m this in the current year, or 17 lakhs more than our budRet 
estimate ; but these hiRh reccii>ts are due to the excel )tionally lfii'R'<-’ 
imports of suRar machiiieiw . We cannot count on their continuance 
and we have reduced next year’s estimate to i crore wdiich means 
a drop of 32 lakhs on the revised estimates of the current vear. 
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Proposals for 1934-35. 


26. (d) SUCfAR. — T came now to a specially difficult case- the 

ease of suRar. 1 have already had occasion to comment on the tre- 
mendous loss of revenue which has occurred under the head of 
siij^ar import duties The imi)ort duty which in ip^o-p^i produced 
over 10 crores is reduced in tnir next budget estimates to little more 
than 2 crores, and as, according to the estimates of production of 
new factories by the Sugar Technologist, the total production of 
Indian factories in 1035 is likely to be equal to the present level of 
India’s consumption of while sugar, we must be prepared for losses 
of revenue still further under this head. The House is well aware 
I hat at present there is a surcharge of Re. 1-13 per cwt. on the 
protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0. The surcharge although its effect com- 
bined with the imt)ort duty on machinery which gave us a substan- 
tial revenue from sugar machinery, may have helped our budget 
during the period set for the emergency programme, that is to say, 
up to March, 31, a 933, has led to a very rajiid ex]>an.sion of sugar 
factories in India. In my budget speech last year I referred to this 
matter and gave a clear warning to those engaged in the sugar 
industry that they could not count on a continuance of the existing 
abnormal level of protection. What has happened since then, has 
appeared to us to make it necessary to terminate the present situa- 
tion. On the one hand it does not appear that in all cases the actual 
gianver of sugarcane is getting the full advantage which he was 
intended to receive from our policy. On the other hand in many 
ca.scs large profits are being made by sugar manufacturing companies 
and the attraction of these profits is so great and factories are being 
set up so rapidly, that there is a real danger of over-production on 
a scale which mav lead to very serious reactions both on the manu- 
facturing industry' and on the cane growers who rely on it. There 
are thus three main points involved. 

First, the danger of continuing a stimulus which is in excess 
of what Oo\'ernment decided to be necessary as a measure of pro- 
tection ; 

vSecondly, the need to ensure that the agricultural producer gels 
his full measure of benefit out of the policy of protection ; and 
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Tliirclly, llie replacement of the revenue losses which represents 
llie cost to Ihe ^>cncral public of India of giving: protection to a 
limited number of manufacturers. 

Thirdly, tlie replacement of the revenue losses which represents 
tlie cost to the general jmblic of India of giving protection to a 
limited number of manufacturers. 

After careful c(jnsideration of all tlie.se ])oints w^e have decided 
lo propose a dual i>olicy ; on the one hand the imposition of an 
excise duty on factory ]»roduccd sugar, and on the other hand the 
introduction of legislation by the Central (Government which will 
enable the ]^ro\’incial C)u\'ernments to ai)p]y schemes for enforcing a 
niinimnni price for cfine to be yiaid by the factory to the grower. 
As 1 have already stated, the present duty of Ks 9-1-n per cwt. 
is Ue. i-i,t-o above the basic duty of Rs. 7-4-0 recommended by the 
d'ariff Board In their ic])(jrt, however, the Tariff Board recom- 
mended that there should be ])0\\er for (Government to increase the 
measure of protection b\ S annas iier cwt. when Java sugar was 
being imported at a price less than Ks. 4 per maund to Calcutta. 
We iiropose to assume that the conditions justifying this extra 
margin of protection are likely to continue in existence for the pre- 
sent, and tliercforo to leave a protective margin of Rs. 7-12-0 per 
cwt. and to impose an excise dnt>' of Re. 1-5-0 per cwi. We assume ' 
that this will > ield Rs. i ,/\7 lakhs, and out of this w^e proj^ose to 
set aside an amount e(]ui\’aleni to i anna per cwt., representing abcnit 
7 lakhs, as a fuiul to be distributed among the Provinces wdiere 
white sugar is produced for the purpose of assisting the organisation 
and operation of co-ollcrati^ e societies among the cane growlers so 
as to help them in securing fair x^rices, or for other purposes directed 
to the same end. 

It is only after very carefully weigliiug all the issues that wc 
ha\e decided lo xjropo.se an excise dulv", for wc recognise that it 
may be criticised as likely to have an adverse effect on the cultivators 
of sugar cane throughout the country, and that, in the con- 

ilili(jns which are particularly difficult for the agricultural masses, 
is a resuU which we could not contemi^lale with equanimit5".'’' We 

“ IL IS im]Xirtant in this coniiL-ction to ngxircciate that the sugar refining 
inilustvv onl> absorbs a fraction of the sugar cane which is grown in India. 
Actually in 1932-33 it is estimated that out of a total of about million tons 

cane produced in India only 4,Va million tons was taken by factories 
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of cane iiroduced in India only 4*2 million tons was taken by factories 
trust however that, as a result of the legislation which we propose 
to introduce,, the immediate position of the cultivators will be pro- 
tected, w'hile taking" a view of the more distant future w'e have been 
compelled to the conclusion that if the present cotiditions arc allowed 
to continue there is a danger of over production which might in 
the long run bring disaster to the interests of cultivators and manu- 
facturers alike. We believe that the measure of protection wdiich 
will remain is sufficient to allow all reasonably w'ell organised 
factories a fair margin of xn-oht after paying a fair price to the 
cultivator, and here again ^ve feel that in the long run the industry 
will enjoy a more healthy life and growth if this change is made 
now than if the x^resent excessive duty is allowed to continue. T 
may mention that we had arrived at our decision in this matter just 
before the occurrence of the earth(]uake in Bihar wdiich, as is well 
known, has affected an important sugar growing area. We consider 
however, that this does not afford adecpiate ground for altering our 
whole plan, though w^e shall be prepared to consider special measures 
for the assistance of this particular area. 1 shall be referring to this 
again in a later passage of my speech. 

Lastly from the point of view of the general tax-paying public 
of India, who are neither .sugar manufacturers nor cane growlers, 
wc feel that it is fair that some steps should be taken to t)reserve 
revenue from this source. This case of sugar is an illustration of 
the great cost of protection to the country, and it is essential that the 
public should realise that if the development of local industries is 
to be obtained at this cost, then the public services of the country 
cannot be maintained unless other methods of indirect taxation to 
replace such loss of customs revenue are adopted. 

Before leaving this subject I may inform the Blouse that the 
proposal for a >Sugar Kxcise duty is not included in the B'inance 
Bill, but in a separate bill, wdiich I shall introduce as soon as 
possible. 


The case is different with the sugar excise, wffiere we have to 
consider an important long established industry outside power 

producing refined sugar. Of the balance about 5J^ million ton.s was taken 
by Khandsari factories leaving 3854^ million tons for other purposes. 
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factories aiid where the risk of evasion is in any case less because 
tlie iji'ojjosed rate, relatively to value, is much less onerous than that 
l)ror)o.sed for matches. With sugar again the danger of an un- 
natural transfer of production to the vStates is also much less. On 
Ijoth these points, we propo.se, with the sugar excise, to do what we 
could not do w ith matches and to follow the precedent of the cotton 
excise , that is tf> say, the sugar duly will be confined to factory 
l)ro(luce, and States which produce sugar in factories will merely 
l)e invited t(j impose an erjual duty, for their own benefit, on pro- 
duction in their own territories. 


Plan for dealing with Earthquake Damage. 


I have dealt so lai with the problems of permanent re- 
construction. The inineiiad necessities for immediate relief have 
been and are being met, energetically by the Provincial Government 
out of money which has been made available from the Viceroy’s 
and other relief funds ; but there is one way in wdiich we propose 
to contribute towards immediate relief from central revenue. Seven 
of the sugar factories in North Hihar have been destroyed and two 
more have been \’er\ seriously damaged, with the result that cane 
growers in this area ha^’e been deprived of a market for about fifteen 
million inaunds of cane. It is ho]»ed to make arrangements for 
transferring the hulk of this cane w'ith the necessary expedition to 
factories in the south of Bihar or the east of the United Provinces, 
and the Paihvays concerned are prei)ared to carry it at very lo^v con- 
cessionatw rates of freight. But some ])ortion at any rate of the cane 
cannot he dealt with in this way, and the Provincial Government are 
therefore pro\iding country mills and other equipment in order to 
con\'erl it into gur. We have informed them that w’e are prepared 
to bear the wdiolc cost of this measure frcmi central revenues ; it 
will probably not exceed 5 lakhs. 


. At the same time other industries have been growing 
remarkably. The sugar industry is a case in point. By 1935 it is 
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estimated that we shall i)rt»duce in India the whole of the nhile 
snj?ar which used to be imported from Java, and indeed, as I have 
already said, there is now a dan.eer of this jn'ocess goinj? too fast and 
too far. Let me (piote yet another interestin.ii example. 


Before closin.cr, htnvewr, 1 must revert shmlly to the actual 
Biidt^et pr(^i)osals. T trust that Honourable Members will qive these 
I^roposals calm and fair con.sideration on their merits. 1 fully 
recognise that an>' snt;eestion of new taxation in present circum- 
stances cannr)t be \cry welcome. Nevertheless I trust that further 
reflection will encouratie the view’ that in all the circumstances these 
[)rop<>sals are ri£2:ht and in the intere.sts of the country. They repre- 
sent a definite plan framed rvitli an eye to the ftilnre, and ’with the 
idea not only of maintaining e(|uilibriMm for the Central (Govern- 
ment but of laying;-, in advance the new ('onstitiition, the foundations 
for a financial iK)sition in which the Provincial (Governments, in 
whose hands lies the responsibility for fostering the so called nation 
huildin.q' services, may have some i)ossibilivy of e-xyiandintx revenue. 
If this is to be done it is nbsolutelv necessary to broaden the basis 
of indirect taxation, and this necessitv becomes all thc’ greater if 
industries are to be (levelo]>ed in India thereby rednein.e: her forei^^n 
trade and the receipts from cMistoms duties. 'I' hr st(>rv of su.i^nr is 
an insiruciivc one as an illnshaiio)i of Ihc cost of h^otcction to the 
general taxpayer ami ronsrirncr. The pnhlii may consider Ihc result 
loorih Uie cost, hut the cost has to hi met. II is in the hf^hl of these 
covsidcralions that the ncnv excise duly proposal should he -viezved. 


APPENDIX I (ok the Budget skeecti). 

4c >ic 4c iK 

The area under sucrarcane in India in (i.e. for the 

crop now beinpf cm.shcd) is rci)ortcd to be .s, 305, non acres, a decrease 
of Yi per cent, on last year but the yield is estimated to be 5,067,000 
tons expres.sed in terms of.yiir (jacTRery) an increase of 8 per cent, 
on last 3mar. Full details have not yet been received but from the 
detailed United Provinces report which covers 1,702,000 acres, it 
D 
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is clear that the increase in production is due to the further spread 
of improved varieties which in the United Provinces now cover 
1,275,000 acres, or 75 per cent, of the total area in that province, 
witli a yield per acre 60 per cent, higher than the old varieties 
replaced. It is estimated that in season 1933-34 some 586,000 tons 
of sugar will be produced in modern factories in India as compared 
to 381,000 tons in 1932-33. 



APPENDIX II (b). 

(Introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 
13th March, 1934. 

A Bill to Provide for the imposition and collection of an 
excise duty (rn sugar,* 

Whereas it is expedient to impose an excise duty on sug^ar 
produced in factories and to provide for the collection thereof ; It is 
hereby enacted as follows : — 

1 . ( I ) This Act may be called the Sucar 

Short title and extent. 

(Excise Duty) Act, 1934. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British 
Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas. 


Definitions. 


2. In this Act unless there is anything 
repugnant in the subject or context — 


(a) “factory’* means any premises wherein, or within the pre- 

cincts of which, twenty or more workers are working 
or were working on any day of the preceding twelve 
months, and in any part of w'hich any manufacturing 
process connected with the production of sugar is being 
carried on or is ordinarily carried on with the aid of 
power ; 

(b) “owner” includes any person expressly or impliedly 

authorized by the owner of a factory to be his agent in 
respect of such factory ; and 

(c) “sugar” means any form of sugar containing more than 

ninety per cent, of sucrose. 


* Several amendments to this bill have been suggested by members of 
the Assembly, the most important being for inclusion of Khandsariej, in the 
imposition of duty, for postponement till the September sessiou.s, niid for the 
reduction of the duty. 
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Ti A (hity oi excise at the rate of one riipce and five annas per 
cut. shall be levied on all vSugar produced in 
Jinijosiiioij of clntv factory in British India and either issued 

f)i] su^ar. ^>uch factory (m or after the ist day 

of A]»nU or used within such factory 

on or after the said dale in the inaiiiifactui e of any coinniodity other 
than suf^ar, and sliall be payal»le by the owner of the factory. 

4. (O If an>' duly ])ayable under section 3 is not paid within 
the lime fixed by rules made in that behalf 
Kt‘co\ I j V of (lut^ under lliis Act. it shall be deemed to be an 

IHiially. arrear, and the authority' to wJiicli such duty 

is pa\'alde may, in lieu thereof, recover any 
sum not exc'eediiic fovu times the amount of duty unpaid which 
such aulhoritv may in its discretion think it leasonable to require. 

(j) An arrear ol dnt\', •u' aii\ sum recoverable in lieu thereof 
under this siction, shall be recoverable as an arrear of land revenue 
and sliall lie u‘('o\ erable in addition to, and not in substituticni for, 
an>’' other peii:dt\ iiicairred uiidei this Act 


3. No pei'son shall issue any su^ar out of the jireniises of a 
fat lor\', e.\eei)t in accordance with the iiro- 
Issue ot siiKui iroiii x’lsioiis of rides made in that behalf under' 
laelory. \]u-^ Act, t»r, until such rules arc made, in 

acc-ortlaiice with the fieueral tir special orders 
tif the Local ('.ovenimeiit. 


o. (i) 'rile ('lovenioi (leiieral vu Council may, by notification 
ill the (Li/ette of India, impose on suRar 
Ptiwii (»f (joxLnioi l)roii,eht into British India from the territory 
>l..tv ‘-I not territory 

on Minar. which has been declared under section 5 of 

\lllofiS()r Indian Tariff Act, 1804, to be foreign 

territory for the piu'iioses of that section, a duty of customs equiva- 
lent t<» the excise tlut\ iiiqiosed by this Act oii sugar jiroduced in 
British India. 


{2) The Cioveruor C'ieneral in Council may, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, declare that the provisitms of the Laud Customs 

Act, 1024, shall appL’ to the lew of the duty 
XIX of K,J 1 -‘+11. . 

of cusloins imposed under this section, and 

on such declaration that Act shall apidy as if the expression ‘"foreign 
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territory" in that Act included territory fonuin^j part of a Slate in 
India. 


Whoever contravenes the provisions of section 5 shall be 
punishable uith inipri.son incut which may 
extend to six months, or with fine which 
may extend to one thousand rupees, or with 
both . 

S. Whoever evades or attempts to evade the payment of any 

duty ])ayable by him under this Act, or fails 

for evasion of pj supple aiiv information wliich he is re- 
(lutv or failure ui supjih 

nifdniiation (piiietl by any rule made under this Act to 

supply, or knowinely supplies false informa- 
tion . shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, 
or w'ith both. 


I'enally for issue of 
su”^ar from factory in 
eontravention of sec- 
tion 5. 


g. Aliy Court trying an ofTeiice under this Act may order that 
any .sugar, together whth the packages or 
coverings thereof, in respect of which the 
Court is satisfied that an ofl'ence under this 
Act has been committed, shall be forfeited 
to His Majesty. 


Power of Courts to 
order forfeiture of sugar. 


10. The Oovernor Ocneral in Council may, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, declare that any of 


Apjilication of the 
provisifin.s of Act V'lll 
of 1 8 78 to the ilul\ on 
sugar. 

VTII of 1878. 


the provisions of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, 
relating to the levy of and exemption from 
customs duties, drawback of duty, ware- 
housing, oflenccs and jienallies, confiscation, 


and procedure relating to offences and ajipeals shall, with such modi- 
fications and alterations as he may consider necessary or desirable 
to adapt them to the circninstaiiccs, be ajiplicalile in regard to like 
matters in respect of the duty on sugar imposed by section .v 


II. (/) The Governor General in 

Power of Governor Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
General m Council to ", , , ■ rr 4. 4.1 

make rules. of India, make rules to carry into effect the 

puriioses and objects of this Act. 
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(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing power, such rules may — 

{a) provide for the assessment and collection of the duty and 
the authorities by whom functions under this Act are 
to be discharged, the issue of notices requiring pay- 
ment, the manner in which the duty shall be payable, 
and the recovery of arrears ; 

{b) regulate the issue of sugar out of any factory ; 

(r) im]>ose on the f>wners of factories, and on persons engaged 
ill the sale of sugar, the duty of furnishing information, 
keeping records and making returns, and prescribe the 
nature of such information and the form of such records 
and returns the jiarticulars to be contained therein, and 
the manner in which they shall be verified ; 

(d) provide for the detention of sugar for the purpose of 
exacting the duty, the confiscation otherwise than 
under section q of sugar in respect of which breaches 
of the Act or rules have been committed, and the dis- 
]iosal of sugar so detained or confiscated ; 

(c) authorize and regulate the search of any place or convey- 
ance used for the manufactures, storage or carriage of 
sugar ; and 

(f) authorize and regulate the composition of offences against 
or liabilities incurred under the Act and rules. 

(3) In making any rule under this section the Governor General 
in Council may provide that a breach of the rule shall, where no 
other penalty is provided by this Act, be punishable with imprison 
ment for an^’ term not exceeding six months, or with fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand rupees, or with both imprisonment and fine. 

(4) The Governor-General in Council may delegate all or any 
of his powers under this section to a Tocal Government. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

This Bill is designed to imiiose an excise duty on sugar pro- 
duced in factories in British India. The rate of tax is fixed so as 
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to be equal to the excess of the emergency surcharge over the figure 
by which, according to the Oovernment*s calculations, it would have 
been incumbent upon them to raise the protective duty in exercise of 
their power under section 4 of the Sugar Industry (Ih-otectionl Act, 
1932, had the emergency surcharge not been in force. 

2. The Administration of the duty will be entrusted to the 
Local OoveiTiments, working as agents for the Oo\^erntnent of India ; 
but the Bill has been so drafted as to render it possible to revise 
this arrangement at a later stage. 

3. Following the t)reccdent of the Cotton Duties Act, Indian 
States in which sugar is t^i'oduced wdll be invited to impose, for 
their own benefit, a corresponding excise duty, so as to maintain 
fair competition. Power is taken to recover duty on sugar imported 
from States that do not agree to this proposal, but it is hoped that 
no State in which sugar is produced will adojU that attitude. 


New^ Delhi, 

The 27th February, 1034. 


ckopof: vSchxtstkr. 



APPKXDIX II (c). 


(Introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 
13th March, 1934). 


J mu Id f(\i:ulatc the of siiiiar-cauc iuiciidcd 

for 14 SL in su^cir far lorn s. 

Wii)nii^\s it is exiiediuiil, for the i>nri»ose of assiiriiiR to sn^ar- 
eam- evowers a lair price for their produce, to recnlate the price at 
i\’hii'h snipir-caiie intended to he used in the manufacture of sui^ar 
iiia\' l)e i)nrchascd 1)v or for fact(jrics ; It is hcrel)y enacted as 
follows : -- 

Slinri litlc, (Mint nml 1 - 1 'his Act may he called the Snp:ar- 

ccMiiiMCTiccnuin 


(2) It extends to the ivlmlc of British India, including British 
Ihalncliistan and the Sonthal Pari^anas. 

(.s) This section shall come into force at once ; the remaining 
scctifins of this Ac't shall come into force in an>' i)ro\ance on such 
(hite as the Local Ooxernment may, by notification in the local official 
fia/ette, a])point in that behalf. 

2 . In this Act, unless there is anvthinq 
repipcrnant in the suhiect (U' context, - 


(/) “controlled area” means any area si»ecified in a notification 
issued under sub-section (/) of section 3 ; 

(:?i “factory” means anv premises (includin.GT the precincts 
thereof^ wherein twenty or more workers are workinp: 
or were wairkine mi any day of the preceding twelve 
months and in anv ]iart of which anv mamifactnrinG: 
pmeess connected with the ])rodnction of supar is beinc: 
carried on or is ordinarily carried on w’ith the aid of 
]>ower : and 

(3I “su,G:ar“ means any form of sii^ar contLiinin.c: more than 
ninety per cent, of sucrose. 
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3 . (/) The Local Ooveriimeiit may, by notification in the local 

Declaration of con- Gazette, declare any area specified in 

trolle<l areas, and lixiiiK the notification to be a Cfmtrolled area for 

of prices. . 

the purposes of this Act. 

(2) The Local Croverninent may, by notification in the local 
official Gazette, fix a minimum price or minimum prices for the 
inirchase in any controlled area t)f su.i»ar-cane intended for use in any 
factory in that area. 

(j) The I^ocal L'lovernmeiit may, bv notification in the local official 
C’iazette, j)r<diil)ii in any ctmtrorie<l are i the piirch.ase of su.ear-cane 
intended for use in any factory in tliat area otherwise than from the 
t^Tower of the .su.tra r-cnie or from a person licensed by the Local 
Oovernment to act as a purchasing’ aoeiit. 


4 . Not less than fourteen days before the is.sue of an>" notifica- 
tion under snl )-.sectioii (/) or snb -.section (2) of 

Pi-e\H,us p\ibhratioii section the Local Oovernment shall publish 
cjf nolificalions uiuUr 

section 3. in the loc.al official Gazette and in such other 

manner (if any) as it thinks fit a draft of the 
l>roposed notification specifying a date on or after which the draft will 
1)e taken int(j consideration, and .shall consider any objection or 
suggestion which may be received frfun any person with resi)ect to 
the draft before the date so specified. 


5. W^hoever in anv c'ontrolled area purchases any sugar-cane 
intended for use in a factorj'^ in that area at a 


Penaltv for purcliasc 
of sugar-c'ane in contra- 
vention of tiotification 
vnidcr section 3. 


price less than the minimum price fixed 
therefor ])y notification under .sub-section ( 2 ) 
of section 3 or in contravention of any j>rohi- 
bition made under sub-section (3) of .section 3 


shall be imnished with fine which may extend, in the case of the first 
conviction for the offence, to one thousand ru])ees, or, in the ense of 


a .second or subsequent conviction for the offence, to three thousand 


rupees. 


6 . No Court shall take cognizance of any offence punishable 
under section 5 except upon complaint made 
by order of, or ■binder authority from, the 
District Magistrate . ' 


Sanction for prosecu 
tion under this Act. 
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7 . (7) The JxK'iil f',o\'ernnieiil may, by notification in the local 

rnwer t)f T.f r nl <'.(>\- ofTici-il Hazcttc, make rules for the purpose of 
(rnnunl to ni.iki rnl( s crirryinc: intf> effect the objects of this Act. 


(2) In particnlar and without iirejndice to the ^^enerality of the 
forep;oin;j; jjower, such niles may provide for — 

(a) the carryine, out of inf)nirics preliminary to the exercise 
of the powers cmiferred b\' section ^ ; 

(h) eslablishin <: Advivf)rv Committees for anv purpose con- 
nected w'ith the administration of this Act and defining 
the powers, fnnetiems and procedure of such 
Committees ; 

(c) the issue of lic'ences to pnrchasini? ajcreiits, the fees for such 

licences, and the reyul'ition of the purchase and sale of 
sn.qar-caiu' b\' and to such a,qents ; 

(d) the ore:anisation of erowers of su.crar-cane into societies for 

the sale of su^ar cane tf) factories ; 

(e) tilt' authorities by which any functions under this Act or 

the rules made thereunder are to be performed ; and 

(f) tile records, re.cisiers and accounts to be maintained for 

ensurin.e compliance with the provisions of this Act. 


In makiu.i;- an\’ rule under sub-section (/) or under clause (c) 
or clause (f) of sub-section (r), the Ia)cal fh)\'ernnient mav proAude 
that any breach thereof shall be punishable with fine mjt cxceedino-, 
in the case of a first offence, one thousand rupees, or, in the case of a 
sectmd or su])se(iucnt oflence, three thousand rupiees. 


8 . 


l’(>\\or of Ccjvi'Tiior 
(ilMU'I.'ll m r'oUlUMl 111 
niakr iiilr.s 


The Oovcnif)!- General in Coiuicil mav, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, make rules providiiiLi;^ for 
the exemiAtion of factories or any class of 
factories from the provisions of this' Act. 


STATTMKNT OF ORJKCTS AND RKASONv^. 

It was announced by 4 he Honourable Finance Member in the 
course of his SjK'Och introdnein.e the budget ]noposals for IQ34-35 that 
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the CVo\eriiment of India would introduce lei;islation which would 
enable Provincial < lowrniuenls tt) amdy schemes for enforcing a 
niiiiimum price for cane to be paid by the factory the grower. This 
decision is consequential uikui the iinpoMtion of an excise dut>' on 
factory sui^ar. As initiative in the matter of fixing prices for cane 
must be left to Provincial Clovenmieiits so as tti suit local conditions, 
it is proposed that the Act slionld come into force in any jirovince 
on such dale as the lyocal C'»o\'ernnienl iiia\' direct. The scheme of 
the Pill is that after i)rior publication of its i>roposals and due consi- 
derati(jn of the olijectioiis received, a fajcnl ( government should 
declare controlled areas wiLhiii which imrehase t:)f cane bv facttjiies 
shall be limited to growers of cane or licensed persons and societies 
at fixed prices. In order to ]>rovide for elasticity of procedure in the 
administration of the scheme, it is also proposed to give wide riile- 
iiiaking powers to Pocal (lox’eriiments. 


Nhw DkiJU : 
'The 'jih March, 


G. vS. BAJPAI. 
md. rapt, 

Scry. Uy ihc Covi. of India. 



APPKXDIX II (d). 


Rcl'>rcscvlnli(n} suhiiuiicd by ihc hiciiav Si 4 ;^ar Mills Association, 
and Ihc Indian Snyar Rrodiirns' A \sociali(ni on Ihc Sih March Jg 34 
lo Ihc (i oi'crn mail of India, Vinana I)ch(frhucni , S civ Vdhi. 


Sir, 

V\\' lirne iliu Imiumr lo snluiiil liL-rcwilli on liehalf of oiir rcspec- 
li\e Assorialioiis a KuinesiMitaticni wlicTL-iii wc have endeavoured to 
illustrale the efieel of llie jii'oposed Le.eiiXlalion appertaining' to (a) 
llie imposition of an IAcIsl^ Duty on Indian Factoiy made sugar 
and (h) llie control of suyar cane ])ru'es to Suitar Factories in British 
1 ndia. 

kchicscnialion (>a I'chali of I Ik Intiian Sui'ai Mills Assorialion and 
Ihc Indian Sucai rioiiuais Associaiion, 

1. Introductory Tliis Representation is put forward on behalf 
of the combined associations of siiyar manufacturers representing 72 
white suf^ar laclovies in Ihitish India 

(i) It is put forward, first, by reason of the announced inten- 
tion of (rovernmcnt to imjxise an excise duty on factory produced 
sugars of Re. 1/5/- pei cwt. as from ist April 1034, vSecondly, by 
reason of ( iO\'ernment’s implied intention to exclude from this im- 
liosition the very large Khandsari induslr\‘, Thirdly, by reason of 
Ooverimieut’s announced intention shortly to introduce a Bill 
enabling rroyiiicial Clo\ eriimeiits to fix miniinniri jirices at which 
factories may imrchase sugar cane from growers and, Fourthly, by 
reason of Press Reports, the accuracy of which it has not yet become 
possiiile to yerify, of ('.oycinmeiit’s intention to include in the 
Fnabling Bill aboye icferied to. power to Provincial Governments 
to set up and license, societies or marketing boards, to regulate the 
price and distribution of sugar cane to factories. 

(2I It aiuiears to be the imfjression of Government and, to some 
extent, of the Public, that the Indian White Sugar Industry, by 
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reason of the hig:h Protective TaiifiF and the imposition of the 25 
per cent, surcharge, is enjoying a higher return, or ratio of profits, 
than was envisaged by the Tariff Board, as a result of whose deli- 
berations and report, the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act of 1932 
was passed by the Assembly. 

It is the pnrix>se of this Representation to show that, in fact, 
the return at present enjoyed ])y the Indian White Sugar Industry 
falls far below the degree envisaged by the Tariff Board and that 
in the event of Producers being conii)elled to bear the full amount of 
the proposed P'xcise Duly, the Industry will find itself in a most 
difficult situation. 


2. The Proposed Excise Duty on Factory Sugar : 

(1) After full investigation by the Indian Tariff Board, Govern- 
ment accepted their recommendations and in April 1932 the Indian 
Sugar (Protection) Act 1932 was passed by tlie Assembly, by which 
the Industry was granted Protection amonnting to Rs. 7/4/- per 
cwt. in order “to provide for the fostering and development of the 
Sugar Industry for a peri(Kl ending 31. si March 1946” the intention 
being to render the country sclf-suppt>rting in her sugar require- 
ments in due course. 

(2) A 25 ]ier cent, revenue surcharge, imposed for a period of 
eighteen months, subsequently extended and still in force, raised 
the effective Protection to Rs. 9/1/- per cwt. 

(3) This high incidence of Protection has resulted in a develop- 
ment so rapid that the country is now considered to be almost self- 
sniJi>orting and in fact has practically reached the stage vi>sualized 
by the Tariff Board at the end of the protective period. 

(4) This rapid dcveloi)ment has led to the investment by the 
Public of some 15 Crores of rupees and has taken place by reason 
of the assurance of protection to the Industry for a period of fifteen 
years. This assurance not only protected the investing public from 
competition from foreign sources but also implied equality of treat- 
ment for all classes of Sugar producers in India. 
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(s) T'Ik' folIn\N'in!; lal)lc will ilhistrale the present position of 
the liuluslrv in the helil the 'rnrifT IViarcl ree<^)inTnendalions : — 


'raritf Hoard Report 1 “ 


6g. 



(Para 64) 

A1 

< Diiiim tici.- 

\t end .)f 

Aetn.'d as at 

lllLUl 

nl I'rij- 

I’nAcetn C-. 

I'eljTnarv 

u* 

< liv( 


Period 

WM 

b'air Price foi Su^^ar 

Rs. 

< 1 

\ 1’. 

5 Q 

Rs. .\. V 

71^ 5 

Rs. A P. 

712 0 

( >t which, cost of c'.'iiie 

s 

S U) 

d 0 0 

d 0 0 

Add bac'k v'alue of Mtilas.ses 

(> 

12 11 

r 0 <S 

5 1 2 5 

( » 0 0 

512 T) 

Nil. 

Halance to re])resciit manufactur- 
iiij.; cost, <)\'eihea(l ('harees and 

ir)/o Piolit on Capital invcstetl 


7 7 

4 2 

5 1 2 0 


'rile lieiires sli(>\\ii in the hist ('(ilnnin represent the average 
iiiarlvtl x'.'ihu e\--iacl(H'> ol Indian I'*aetoi> Sn.i;ar in Felnnarv lojvi 
and the a\era.L\e efist of eane per nid snt^ai O' -/(>/- delivered, with 
extraction (<• o ])er cent. 

(()) 'rile alioxe table illustrates that notwithstanding the 
appaieiitly lii.i;h piotective dntv, the return to the factory to cover 
cost of ])rodiiction, overhead charqes and inojit is less by Rs. 0/7/2 
than that visualized b\ the 'rarilT ]i(»ard at the end of the Protective 
Period, without taking into account the i>roi)osed pxcisc Duty of 
Ke -/ 15/15 niannd. 'I'hat is to say that whereas the Tariff 

Hoard considered that at the cud of the jicriod of i)rotectioii, factories 
should, after jiaN’ine for their cane have Rs. 4/5/2 per niaiind siyG:ar 
t(> covei iiianufacturini; cost (Rs. 2/7/6) Overhead Char^^es 
(Rs. »/io^ -) and Piolil (Rs. i/i/is), they now only have Rs. 5/12/- 
and, if they have to bear the whole of the TCxcise Duty of 
Rs. - 15, ■1-5 this nia\ be reilucctl (o Rs 2/12/7.5 or barely .sufficient 
to cover IMaiiufacturint’ Co.sts, with no iiuu\ein for Overhead .Charp:es 
or Profit. 

(7) Specilicall>', the Industrv's objections to the Kxcise Duty 
as at present jiroiiosed may l>e tabulated as follows: — 

(a) The Finance M ember’s .'statement that the Excise Duty is 
necessar>' to prevent further expansion, is not correct. 
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The above table will clearly show that under existinej, 
conditions and without the iniixisition of any Kxcise 
Duty, the ind\istry cannot recover the lo i^er cent. i)rofit 
on its int estmeiit indicated by the Tariff Board. ^I'here 
is, therefore, nf> likelihood t)!' "the danger <if continuing 
stimulus which is in excess of what Government 
decided to be necessary as a measure of protection." 

(h) That the imposititm this duty, which Factories will have 
to bear in whole or part is manifestly unjust parti- 
cularly to that large body of investors whose factories 
ha\e only recently, if yet, actutdU' commenced oi^cra- 
tions. A large proportion of the Indtistry is now" A^'ork- 
ing its second season .and an even larger proportion is 
working this season for the first time. 

(cl Thtit the extra protection lU'ovided by the surcharge has 
become largelv ineffca'tiv'e owing to the rai^id exjiausion 
of the Industry in the past two years and that in using 
this surcharge as a reason for imposing the j^roiiosed 
Kxcise Tduty, Government are basing their arguments 
on a fallacy. 

(d) That if, as is implied, the Khandsari Indnstiw is t(^ be 
excluded from tins Diit>', a fnrtlier hardship is iiipiosed 
on the Sugar Factories. The Khandsari Industry is 
estimated to rejiresent one-third of the total sugar out- 
put. The excln.sion of this piwtion of the industr\' can 
only re-act as a further depressing influence on the 
market jirice of sugar in India, This discrimination to 
the disadvantage of one section of the industry is a 
breach of the equality of treatment implied for all 
classes of the Industry, when the protection \vas granted 
nnder the stimnliis of which the Factory Indn.strv has 
expanded. It must be jiointed out that the Khandsari 
mannfaclnrer is not an agriculturist, but an indus- 
trialist, w^hose raw’ material is purchased-juic*e instead 
of purchascd-cane. 

(c) That the provision appertaining to F'actories in Native 
States is most nnsatisfactory, and may encourage 
States to utilize the Duty recovered by them in further 
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extensif)ns of State-aided sugar factories to the dis- 
advantage of the Industry in British India. At the 
least, therefore, j)rovision .should be made for the repay- 
ment to Central Government of the Duty realized on all 
Indian Stales’ factory outturn in excess of the Indian 
States' consnmj^tion. 

(8) It is fully realized that the loss of Import Duty Revenue 
on foreign sugar to Government is a matter of great inij^ortance and, 
although this lr>ss was envisaged by Government when the Protec- 
tion Act was j)assed, f 'rov'enimeiit may now find themselves unable 
to find alternative iiietlKxls of taxation or to revise or reduce the 
FCxcise Duty now proposed. 

(q) If this is the ca.se, and notw'ith standing the injustice to the 
Industry, this Ihit>' niu.st be iinjxjsed, then it is most strongly re- 
coruinended ; — 

(a) 'I'hat the Khaiidsari Industry should be included and the 
incidence of dut\' reduced pio])ortionately. 

(h) I'hat in order to enable Indian vSugars to reach the furthest 
markets in India and Burma the .si)ecific protective duty 
of Rs. 7/4/- per cwt. .should be increased to Rs. 7/12/- 
per cwt. simultaneously with the imiiosition of the 
P'xcise and during the continuance of the surcharge. 

(c) That the Duty .should not be imposed before ist November 

IQ34, or if this is impracticable : — 

(d) That the Duty should appl>' only to Sugars actually, i:>ro- 

duceil on or after ist April 1034, ^^i^d be payable when 
issued from factories. 

(to) With regard to iioints (c) and (d) above it should be. pointed 
out that the imposition of this duty within a few weeks of the end 
of a season will cause and is causing considerable market dislocation, 
whilst the provision that the duties will be payable on all factory 
stex^ks on i.st April will impose an unfair hardship on those factories, 
which, owdng to inadequate railway services, will be unable to clear 
their stocks by this date. 
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3. Proposed Bill to enable Local Governments to fix Sugar-cane 
Prices, 

(i) The fixation of niinimnm prices of a raw material for a 
lar^e food producing: industry, involves a departure from a principle 
so unprecedented, that it should be the subject of representation from 
bodies of far g’reater weig^ht than the Sug^ar Industry. XTj)nn this 
important question of constitutional in'inciplc it is not, therefore, pro- 
posed herein to enlarge beyond the registration of this emphatic 
protest. 

(:?) The payment of a fair price for sugar cane to the grower 
is a principle which the Industry wholeheartedly accepts. Whilst, 
in a few i.solated cases, advantage of excessive cane crops may have 
been taken by Factories to reduce the price paid to growers, these 
cases are not only exception.al , 1ml the consequential and inevitable 
reduction in planting for the following season soon abolishes this 
tendency. 

(3) The I'arifT Board laid doun, after most thorough investiga- 
tion, that, '4t is clear that no direct measures can be taken to ensure 
that a definite rate for cane is paid to producers” (P. 00 Para toi) 
"Wc fear that no system of scaling prices for cane in accordance wu’th 
the output of sugar will be understood by the ordinary agriculturist — 
further that, even if a scale could be devised which would be suitable 
for the varied conditions of canc cultivation in different parts of 
India, the methods of evasion are so numerous, that it is impossible 
that it could be successfully imposed.” (P. too). 

They add that ”the main requirements for the success of a sugar 
factory are an adequate and continuous snT)ply of cane of reasonable 
freshness, a sufficiently long Avorking season and an economic price 
for cane” (P. T03). This economic iirice the Tariff Board considered, 
for Northern India to be -/8/- per maiind deliAXTcd, at the com- 
mencement of the period of Protection (i.c. with sugar selling at 
Rs. 9-5-0) and -/6/- per maund at the end of the period of Protection 
{i.€. with sugar selling at Rs. 7-12-5). 

(4) It must be pointed out that, as illustrated above, with con- 
ditions considerably less favourable to the Industry than the Tariff 
Board visualized at the end of the period of protection, the average 
price being paid for sugar cane is not less than -/6/- per maund 
delivered at Factory. 

F 
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(5) Any legislation designed to enhance the price now being 
paid will not only inflict a further hardship upon this Industry* but 
vidll certainly increase the price of sugar cane above that * ‘economic 
price’* visualized by the Tariff Board. 

(h) It must be pointed out that Provincial Governments’ sole 
interest in the Sugar Industry lies in the prosperity of the agricul- 
turist through the realization of Tyand Pevenue, Irrigation dues &c., 
&c. This Industry has neither wish nor intention to take advantage 
of the grower, hut the proposed legislation places it in the hands of 
the Provincial Governments to take advantage of the Sugar Factories, 
almost uj) to the point of final extinction. If Provincial Govern- 
ments had any interest in the propiosed Kxcise Duty, Income and 
Super Tax, Trnix^rt Duty on vSucar Machinery or Import Ihity on 
Foreign Sugars, etc., there might be less justification for the appre- 
hension felt at this proposed legislation. 

4. Reported intention of Oovernment to create Licensed Societies 
or Marketing Boards for Sugar-cane : 

(1) TTntil the Bill is published it may be considered premature 
to coninient on this proposal. As reported, however, the proposal 
is so revolutionary, and is considered by the Industry, so certain 
to result in complete disaster for the sugar factories, that it is con- 
sidered essential to reriew this subject with the Ica.st possible delay. 

(2) The absolutely vital importance of the constant supply of 
fresh cut cane to a sugar factory cannot be sufficiently stressed. 

(3) The imTX)sition, between the factory organization and the 
agriculturists from whom the cane is purchased, of any kind of 
organization, whether controlled by Government or not, with power 
to fix prices, distribute the cane, receive and distribute payment, 
cannot possibly do otherwise than duplicate opportunities for corrup- 
tion and delay. In actiial fact the freshness of the sugarcane is of 
greater importance than the price. Stale cane, even four days after 
cutting, is not worth purchasing at any price at all. The inestimable 
losses which would be incurred by delays in supply would in no 
wav benefit the agriculturist, but would make working impossible 
for the i^ugar Factories. 

(4) The Industry, holding these views, and with the knowledge 
of experience that these views are correct, can only oppose any such 
legislation with all the means at its disposal. 
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5. The Consumer : 

(i) It may be pointed out that this Industry is now responsible 
for the direct employment of between 80,000 and go, 000 factory 
workers, from 1,000 to 1,500 graduate executives, a ver}’ consider- 
able employment among bullock carters, and revenue to railway and 
other transport services. It purchases and consumes bo lakhs of tons 
of sugar-cane each season, having a value of some 6 crorcs of rupees, 
and had stopped an annual drain of some 12 crorcs of rupees abroad 
for foreign sugar. 


(2) So far as the consumer is concerned, the following table 
w'ill illustrate the price the Indian consumer would lia\'e to pay 
(fl) for Java Sugar, (6) for Indian Sugar at the average value recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board (Rs. 8/13/1) and (r) actually paid at 
present market rate; (In each case Re. 1/- per mauiid has been 
added to factory or Port price for freight to consuming centres). 
The consumption is calculated at b, 00, 000 tons. 


Java Sugar 
10/2/- per mauncl 
plus freight. 

6,00,000 Tons 


Tariff Board 
Recommendation 
@ 8/13/1 plus 
freight. 

6,00,000 Tons 


Actual price in 
February 1934 
® Rs. 7/12/- plus 
freight. 

6,00,000 Tons 


Rs. 

18,02,25,000 


Rs. 

15,90,46,870 


Rs. 

14.17,50,000 


So that it would appear that this industry is today supplying 
India with sugar at a saving of Rs. 3, ^>4, 75, 000/- below the i)rcsetit 
Java price and of Rs. 1 ,72,96,870/- below the average price recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board. 

(3) Finally, this repre.seiitation would suggest that so drastic 
is the proposed legislation, and so far-reaching will be its effects 
on the Industry, the agriculturist and the consumer, that if great 
injustice and great hardship is to be avoided, Government should 
postpone their legislation at least until the September Session to 
enable the representation herein put forward to be fully investigated 
and the results ventilated before proceeding further. 



DETAILED LIST OF SUGAR MILLS WORKING INDIA (1933-34) 

MilL^ marked a.ith an asterisk (*) arc inemhers ol tiic Indian Su^a/ Mills AsscclJtl.^^^^ 

Isioisk in the last column mdicates the mills that haic rcfineiics also. 

^ ^ Nearest RaiU\ay Crushing capacity 
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16. ‘Parsa Sugar Factory, 

M/A. Pursa Limited. 



( *lvi ) 



M/A. Imam Jaidayal & Co., 

(binaporej, Patna 



24. *Sitalpur Sugar Works, Ltd., Sitalpur. Saraii. Sitalpur. 

M/A. Ghose & Dutt, 

93, DhurrumtolU Street, Calcutta, 

Indian Press Buildings Allahabad. 
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32. •Vishnu Sugar Mills, Harkhua. Do. 

M/A. Belasrai, Banasilal & Co., Harkhua 

Agakhan Building, Dalai Street, 

Bombay. 
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40. Hanmat Sugar Deoria. Do Tahsil Der)ria, Do 

41. *Saraya Sugar Factory, Sardariiagar. Do Sardarnagar Do 600-640* 

Prop., Sardar Bahadur Sir’ Suiidar 2000 

Singh ?ilajithia, 

Sardarnagar. 



43. *Pipraich Sugar Ltd., Do. Do. Do. Do. 300-350 

Prop. ]\Iian Jauad Ali Shah, 
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o 
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52. *Padrauna Raikrislma Sugar Works, Padrauna. Do. Padrauna, Do. 800* 

Prop. Raja Shaheb of Padrauna. 



Name of Factory. Location. District. Nearest Rly. Station. 


( i ) 



’-1)5, Cross Read, 6, Strand Bank, 
Calcutta. 



62. Nawabganj Sugar Factory, Nawabganj. Gonda, Nawabganj, B.N.W.R. 

Dr. Gocul Chand Narang, 

5, Montgomery Rd., Lahore. 


I n ) 



Co-operative Sugar Factoiy- Biswan. Sitapur. Bitswan, B.XW.R. 
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^I./A I), X Khfindke & Co . 

1 rJaheri. 

79. *The Kc.qar Sii?nr \Vork<;, Baheri 

^r. 'A. Kilaf'liand D vchand & Co , 

Appollo v'^treet, Bombay 



II. Sugar Tactory and Oil Mills, Pilibhit. Pilibhit. i’ljibliit, R.K 

Prop. Raja Lalta Prosad Sahu 

Harprosad, 

Pilibhil 
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8S. J^^al^■lpllr Su^rar Farlory, J'.valapiir Saharanpur. Jualapur, 

Pr 'p. Haji Hab:b Kasam. 

89. The Ganga Sugar Corporation, Ltd , Deoband Do. Deoband. 



Name of Factory. Location. District. Nearest Rly. Station. Crashing^ capacity 
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100. Simbhaoli Supar Factory. Simbhaoli. Simblmoli. 

Prop. Sardar Raghubir Singh 

Sandhannialia, 
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107. H. B. Experimental Sugar Factory. Xawabgani. Do. Rawatpur, Dn. 24 

PUNJAB. 

108, *Puiiiab Sugar Corporation, Ltd., Sonepat. Rohtak Sonepat, N.W.R. 300* 

M./A. GaneshFlourMills, 

Delhi. 



of I'actory Location. District. Nearest Rlv. Station. mg capacity 

m tons. 
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130. The Saswadmali Sugar Factor^-, Ltd. Akluj Shulapur Faudharpur, B.L R. 
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KATHIAWAR. 

136 *Shree Bhagawat Singhjee Sugar Gondal. (Kathiawar). Gondal GondalState Rly. 

Works, Ltd. 
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ALSO 

liAII.WAV WA<Jf>N WICIGIIltlllOOHW 
CART WKIGIirtRIIJOUK 
AT'TOMATIC JfllC’R WISIGIIHRW. 

W. & T. AVERY, Ltd. 

(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND.) 

BOMBAY HEAD OFFICE MADRAS 

FOR THE EAST 

CALCUTTA. 



Completely Managed by Indian Capital and Labour 


THE NEW SWADESHI SUGAR MILLS LTD. 

NARKATlAGANJ,— Dst. SARAN 
B. & N. W. Railway, 


Pure and Refined Swadeshi Sugar White Crystalline 
and pleasing to the eye at the same 
time delicious to taste. 


Is a sure rival to Java Sugar, 

Also cheaper to suit the Market. 

Does noi change its colour or taste when used in 
business or domestic preparations. 

.\Ianagi)ig Agents : 

BIRLA BROS. LTD. 

Jehangir Wadia Buildings, 

BOMBAY. 



HOW OLD ARE YOUR CHILDREN 


A CROXX^N Family Income Policy 
guarantees your family until your children 
are educated, an income more than double 
that Avhich you could provide in any other 
way— without risking or imparing the principal. 

Talk it over with a Crown Life man. 

CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

TORONTO— CANADA. 

T.W. BROUGH GANGJEE SAJUN & CO. 

Chief Agent for fjidia Chief Agents for Bengal, Behar, 

12, Rampart Row, Orissa and Assam 

BOMBAY. 11, Ezra Street,CALCUTTA. 

Applications hem Respectable gentlemen (or Agencies on Commission 
and Boons Wanted. 



OUDH SUGAR 

MILLS, LIMTTLD. 

HARGAON (SITAPUR) 

B. K. Bly. 


BUY 

BEST SWADESHI SUGAR FROM HARGAON. 


UNPARULELED IN PURITY, PRICE AND QUALITY. 


Managing Agents : 


BIRLA BROS. LTD. 

Jehangir ^Vadia Building, 
ESPLANADE ROAD, 
KOIiT, B O M O A Y. 



POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 

MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 

SUGAR 

CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 

FOR 

THE SMALL SUGAR FACTORY 

^ SIZES 



18” X 9" & 18" X 12" 
for Hand and Belt or 
fitted with Electric 
Motor for direct drive 

24" X 14". 30" X 18" 
and 36" X 1 8" for Belt 
Drive or fitted with 
Electric Motor 

LARGE STOCKS 

IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


CAiXtJTTA. 


AGENTS 


T.Z. THOMSON {/CO U-“ 



Post Box 
Xo. \^ 3 . 


9. h'SPLANADE EAST CALCUTTA. 


Telegrams — 
‘‘FIardwahji 


THE 


Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

Head Office .—BOMBAY. 

Agents : — 

Messrs. Narottam Morarjee & Co. 

Sudama House, — Wiltet Road, — Ballard Estate, 

Fort,— BOMBAY. 


Fleet. 

D. W. T. 

S. S. JALAVIHAR 

8530 

.. JALAPUTRA 

8110 

.. JALA VEER A 

8050 

.. JAL ARAL AKA 

7400 

.. JALAVIJAYA 

7100 

JALAJYOTI 

7104 

JALARASHMt 

7020 

JALADUTA 

8050 

.. JALATARANG 

4287 

„ JALABALA 

5940 

.. JALAMOHAN 

8280 

JALARAJAN 

8280 

„ JALARATNA 

6528 

.. JALADURGA 

... 3958 (Gross Tonnage) 

The Leading Indian- 

■owned and Indian-managed 


Steamship Company running up-to-date Ocean-going 
steamers on the Coasts of INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 
Also Passenger Service between COROMANDEL COAST 
PORTS and RANGOON. 

CALCUTTA OFFICE: 

100, Clive Street, — — CALCUTTA* 



SICILIAN 

ROLL SULPHUR 

(GUARANTEED PURITY 99 %). 
AND 

COAL & CEMENT. 

FOR PRICES & PARTICULARS 

Apply to : 

SETH TARACHAND GHANSHYAM DASS 

-4., BANKSHALL STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 

Agents : 

ATLAS FERTILISERS, 

LIMITED. 

Managers : 

SHAW WALLACE & CO. 


CALCUTTA. 



BV appointment to 

C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. 

SPECIALISTS IN LUBRICATION 

ARE PLEASED TO PLACE 

AT THE DISPOSAL OF 

SUGAR MILL ENGINEERS 

THE FULL RESOURCES OF THEIR ORGANISATION. 



H. M. THE KING EMPEROR 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD. 

7, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, P. O. BOX 2053, 
CALCUTTA. 


lieaJ Office for India : — BOMBAY. 
Branches at — Karachi, 'Delhi, Lahore, Madras, 
Ahmedabad, Rangoo.n, Colombo, etc., etc. 
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"ipOE over 60 years HUDSONS 
* have specialized in the design 
and manufacture of every type of 
narrow gauge rolling stock for 
industrial purposes of all kinds in 
all parts of the world. We can 
design to suit local conditions 
or construct to customers’ own 
specifications in our Calcutta 
: : Wagon Works. : : 


HUDSON WAGONS 

are renowned for 

STRENGTH & SERVICE 

ROBERT HUDSON (India), LTD., 



Managing Agents : 12, llllNSlOX l!«W, CitCtTTA. 

MARTIN & CO. 


RErRAGTORIES 

FOR 

ALL PURPOSES 

BOILER SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS 
FIRECLAY 

Supplied to 

SUGAR MILLS 

'ruRoncaiouT 

INDIA 

Send vs your enquiries 



The Potteries : — 

RANIGUNJ AND JUBBULPORE. 

Head Office : — 


12, Mission Row, 


CALCUTTA. 


Simiav lUadiiiiefy 



MOUSELL 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS — CALCUTTA 


CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

Head Office BOMBAY. 

Branches Sc Agencies THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


Subscribed 

Capital. 

Rs. 3,36,00,000. 


Reserve and 
Contingency Fund. 

Rs. 70,00,000. 


Paid-up Capital. 
Rs. 1,68,00,000 


TIlANSACTFNa 

All sorts of BANKING business. 


INSURANCE 

FREE INSURANCE against Cash Certificates and Fixed Deposits. 
The Central Bank of India Limited is a purely 

National Institution Managed Entirely by Indians. 

SUPPORT INDIANS NATIONAL BANKING. 


For further particulars please apply to any of our Branches. 
Calcutta Branches : — 

100, Clive Street . 10, Lindsay Street. 

71, Cros-S Street. 138/1, Cornwallis Street. 






r S TifiSDI 


grill^IEE 

f|CUN^pN^-|NClH4^QRKS , CL^^DW. C.5. 


Complete Factories Supplied. 

EXISTING PLANTS EXTENDED. 

ESTIMATES PREPARED FOR ANY PROPOSITION CONNECTED WITH SUGAR. 


Solf Agents for 
lADIA & BlItnA. 


BURN & c; L° 


Su^Mi’ Ddiuirtincnt, 

IIOVYRAH. 




:?fe"MomvALVES,"k'^?jE 

SjpecLoJ^ ^fop Slptcdcur ^Su££o<dz €cud& 

DOUBLE-BEAN 
WEIGHING SYSTEM 

Drier eased Accuracy 

ELECnUimY-WElDED 
STEEL KNIVES 

Life-long, trouble-free 
Working 

TWO TEETHED 
INDICATORS 

c*yy 

NAUNDSaSEEBS 

ALWAYS STOCKED BY, AND SPARCPAftTS AVAILABLE FROM 

ii^@y§iLiL ly? 

MERCANTILE BUI LDIN G S — CALCUTTA 



ALSO RAILWAY 
WEIGHBRIDGES 


l«>l 




THE BEHAR SUGAR WORKS, 

Pachrukhi, B. & N. W. Rly. 

(Branch of The Industrial Corporation, Ltd.) ^ 

^^^„/.s ;_bAKUBHAI AMBALAL & Co. 

Head Office : Branch Office : 

27, Bastion Road, Fort, Bombay. Post Box 28, Ahmedabad. 

Manufacturers of Pure Swadeshi Sugar. 


SWASTIKA 




BRAND. 


Dmi:(’ToB..y : 

Sir FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Kt., C.B.E., (Chairman). 

Sir PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, Kt., C.f.E., M.B.E. 

F. E. DINSHAW, Estj. Sir JOSEPH KAY, Kt. 

Mrs. BAKUBHAI MANSUKHBHAf, (Ex-OmT:io). 

AMBALAL SARABHAf, Esq., (Ex-Officio). 

SeUinfi Anentfi : Terrilurfes : 

Messrs. Kashiram Kanhaiyalal, Nayaganj, Cawnpore, - U. P. & Bengal. 
,, Sahgal Brothers, Jullunder City, - - - Punjab. 

,, Lalubhai Vrijlal Gandhi, ... - Gujarat & 

Near Fernandez Bridge, Ahmedabad. Kathiawar. 




I N selecting Lubricants for Sugar Mills, as in any 
other Industry, the safe and economical way is to 
rely upon those Oils and Greases which, by their 
outstanding merit and proved performance, have won 
the appreciation and commendation of Machinery 
Manufacturers and Plant Executives alike. 


I I 




1 1 


I.IP»ltl€A\86T8 

SOCONY-VACUUM CORPORATION 

6, CHURCH LANE, CALCUTTA 






Conversion of 
2nd & 3rd SUGARS 
into Brilliant 
WHITE FIRST ! 
also 1 

Refining of 
GUR—SUGAR 
Pure Vegetable Carbon. 


NV NORIT-VEREENIGING VERKOOP CENTRAlE 
DEN TEXSTRAAT 2 -AMSTERDAM- HOLLAND 


OUSELL 


MERCANTILE ■ BUILDINGS : ; CALCUTTA 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LD. 

ESTABLISHED 1864. 

(Head Office, High Holborn, London.) 

TOTAL FUNDS 


Rs. 97,00,00,000. 


('aloutta Bkancji : 


B5, Clive Buildings, 


8, Clive Street. 


A(;exts 


Messrs. BIRLA BROTHERS, LD., 

8, Royal Exchange Place. 

Messrs. MOTYLAUL RADHAKISSEN, 

67! 26, Strand Road. 

AGENCIES & BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Insurance granted against loss or damage by Fire on Property of every 
description at lowest current rates. 







/V\ach Inery that has 
PROVED ITS WORTH 
in India . . . 

JN the Sugar Industry, as in 
others, the choice of efficient 
modern equipment is half the 
battle. After full examination 
and comparison, no fewer than 
7 large sugar cane mills in the 
last 6 months have selected 
Duncan Stewart plant, so that 
at the time of writing there are 
13 mills in India alone with 
Duncan Stewart equipment. 

Sugar 

Factory Plant 

by 

Duncan Stewart & Co., Ltd. 

OF GLASGOW 

For lull particulars apply to : — 

W. H. BRADY & Co., Ltd. 

Popham’s Broadway, Ghurchgate St. Mercantile Bldgs 
madras. BOMBAY. Lai Bazar, 

CALCUTTA. 




ACCUMULATOR 

CO., (INDIA), LTD. 

FOR 



DISSOLVED ACETYLNE. 


COMPRESSED AIR & NITROUS OXIDE. 

acetylene: generators. 

OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING & CUTTING 
PLANTS & ACCESSORIES, Etc. 

AND 

MARINE 

LIGHTING 

Buoys, Beacons, Lightships, Range 
Lights, Lighthouses. 


Managing Agents ; — 

MARTIN & CO., 

Ig, Mission Itoir, :: :: CALCUTTA. 





BURN’S 

FIREBRICKS and FIrECLAY 

FOR SETTINQ 

SUGAR MILL BOILERS. 



jVIaiiufaclLiiod from selecied (‘lays and under 
siric’-l supervision. 

Vriees are compatible with the quality supplied. 

Cheap bi icks mean loss of productive power by 
constant laying off of boilers for resetting and 
rej)airs. 

Gooil bricks ensure lojig life and reduction in 
running costs and increased out])ut. 

We have su])plied many lakhs of bricks to 
Sugar Mills. 

Apply to :-~ 


Works at 
JUBBULPORE. 



Works at 
RANIQANJ. 


12, Mission Row, 


CALCUTTA. 



CIidlicrSLPM.cf 

manufacturers 

OF 

“graphode” 

ELECTROLYSERS 

FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE. 

FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF 
BACTERIA CAUSING - - 

DETERIORATION OF CANE MILL JUICES. 


n?itticr&PM 




FIRE, ELECTRICAL, HYDRAULIC AND TEXTILE 
ENGINEERS. 


MANCHESTER 

Post'^ox 389. 

7. lhl!K STIIEET. ® 

CALCUTTA. LONDON. 


Post Box 327. 

n, BIUTE STiiEET, 

BOMBAY. 
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it is the stoppages that eat up 
profits. 

The Factories that keep their 
Machinery running smoothly and 
efficiently throughout the season 
are the ones going to make the 
money. 

The biggest factor in plant effi- 
ciency is correct lubrication. 
BURM AH-SHEL>L have made a 
special study of Sugar Factory 
lubrication under Indian condi- 
tions, and will be pleased to 
supply their booklet on the subject 
free to any one interested. 


BURIVIAH=SHELL 

OIL STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING CO. OF INDIA, LTD. 

Incorporated In Enttlnnd. 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY MADRAS KARACHI HEW DELHI. 



BROADBENT 

CENTRIFUGALS. 



AGEHTS, 


The most up-to-date and modern Batteries 
on the market. Many installed and 
working very satisfactorily in India. 
Extensions can be supplied to 
existing Batteries of any 
make. 

PRICES COMPETITIVE. 


MARTIN & CO., 1 2, Mission Row, CalcuUa. 




HBATLY & GRESHAM, LD. 

(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND) 

Sugar Machinery Specialists. 

^^AG FILTERS 
GUR MEI,TERS 
MONTE.IUS 
MOLASSES TANKS 
SETTLING TANKS 
SEI’ARATORS 
CRYSTALLIZERS 
SUHSIDERS 
CIU SUERS 

('entriit;gals 

N'ACCCM FANS 
EVAFORATORS 
SFRAY COOLING TANKS 
Fl’YIFS, Etc. 

SEND US PARTICULARS OF YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS, WHICH WILL HAVE 
OUR PROMPT ATTENTION. 


P. O. BOX 190 CALCUTTA - - 6, WATERLOO STREET. 

> LSO AT 


BOMBAY 

MADRAS 

LAHORE 


P. O. BOX 225. 
P. O. BOX 228. 
P. O. BOX 45. 




Tf^r Mamifacture : — 

WEIGHBRIDGES, 

TROLLEY WEIGHERS, 

PLATFORM SCALES, 

BEAM SCALES, 

BANKERS’ BALANCES, 

CHEMICAL BALANCES, 

STANDARD TEST WEIGHTS 

AND 

STOCK SPRING BALANCES. 

Casual Repairs undertaken to weighing 
Machines : — 

ANY MAKE: ANY CAPACITY: ANY TYPE: 

ALSO 

SERVICING UNDER MAINTENANCE CONTRACT 
SCHEME DONE PERIODICALLY. 

ATLAS WEIGHBRIDGE 
& ENGINEERING CO., 

GOVERNMENT & RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, 

WEIGHING MACHINE & WEIGHT MAKERS, 
ENGINEERS & MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS. 


233, BeWios Road, Howrah. 


W. J. ALGOGK & GOMPANY, 

TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, 

7, Hastings Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


Suppliers of 

Cane Sugar Machinery, Qur 
Refineries and Distilleries, 

Specially designed for working under Indian 
Conditions. 


Complete Laboratories. 

FILTER CLOTHS, SUGAR DRYERS, 
GRINDERS, Etc. 


tJn’oitf/JiOUf India. 



W. J. ALCOGK, 

M. I, Chem. E., A. I. Mech. E., F. Inst. F. 

Consulting Engineer. Sugar 
Technologist and Technical Chennish 

Specializing in the Design, 
Erection and ’Working of Cane 
Sugar Factories, Distilleries and 
Gur Refineries. 

Re-Organization and Exten- 
sion of existing Factories, Convert- 
ing Sulphitation Factories into 
Double Carbonatation, Fuel Eco- 
nomy and Chemical Control. 

Drawing up Specifications of 
Complete New Mills, calling in 
tenders, advising on offers and 
inspecting Machinery and Plant. 

Investigations into the Work- 
ing of Factories and Reports 
on the condition of Plant and 
Machinery. 

Advising on Sites, Fertiliza- 
tion of Soils Growing of Cane and 
Utilisation of Molasses. 



EQUIPMENT 

for 

SUGAR LABORATORIES 

GENERAL . - 

Joiia, Kavaliur and other glaHs-ware, l^orcelain 
^^(jods, Hot air and Sleain Ovens, Balances, 
Distilling Stills, Biix Saccharometers, Normal 
glass thermometers, Filtei* ])ai)ers of various 
kinds, Merck’s guaranteed reagents and pure 
Chemicals, Mineral Acids, Ammonia, etc., etc. 

SPECIAL :~ 

Kof ractonuders wi t h percentage Scale, 
Hydrogen-ion (\)inpara(ors, Colour discs for 
coini)arators of tlifferent V. H. range, 
Indicators, Gas analysis apparatus, Bagasse 
digester, etc., etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Working tables, Sinlis, Gas and Water taps, 
Kerosene (3il and Petrol gas ])lants, “Eire 
King” hL’i‘ extinguishers, etc., elc. 

SPECIAL PRICES ON REQUEST. 

BENGAL GHEMIGAL 

AHB 

PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS, iLD. 

CALCUTTA. 



SUGAR FACTORIES. 

COMPLETE PLANTS 
EXTENSIONS OF EXISTING PLANTS 
— = SPARE PARTS - 

Many yeais of i)ractical experienoi', the hif^hesl 
quality of niatei’ial and the best wovkinansliip are 
embodied in our Machinery. 

11 COMPLETE PLANTS 

AND 

VARIOUS EXTENSIONS 
supplied to British India up to 1933. 

KRUPP-WOLF 

Indian Technical Agency, Ltd. 

(Incorpor.'itcd In Gcrmnny.) 

P. O. Box No. Ill, CHWNPORE. 

Representatives in the 

UNITED PROVINCES, BIHAR & ORISSA 
and the PUNJAB, ol : 

Fried. Kriipp Grusbinverk, A.G., 

AND 

Masclnuenfabrilv biickaii 11. Wolf, A.IJ., 

MAGDEBURG, GERMANY, 

these firms also being represented in the other parts of India by : 

KRUPP IMDIAH TRADING CO., LTD., 

' ' BOMdAY. 




KRUPP INDIAN TRADING CO., LTD., 


P. 0. Box No. 2163, 
CALCUTTA. 



Insure with 

THE 

UNIVERSAL 

FIRE AND GENERAL 

INSURANCE CO/HPANY, LTD. 

: YOUR : 

FIRE, MARINE, MOTOR CAR, 
Workmen’s Compensation 

INSURANCES. 

Because it is 

CENT PER CENT 

SWADESHI 

Treatment Courteous 

Settlement of claims prompt. 


Meatl OffirQ : 

UNIVERSAL BUILDING, 


Fort, 


BOMBAY, 



NATIONAL INSURANCR COMPANY, 

Lil MIXED. 

Head Office 

NATIONAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 

7, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

Rs. 

Total Policies in force at end of 1932 - 8,13,60,271. 
Total Assets exceed .... 1,90,00,000. 
Claims Paid exceed - - - . 1,00,00,000. 

SAFE AND SOUND POLICIES. 

A wide of i)olieies providing seeiirilv and 

cover at low safe rates of preniiinn. 

FKMALK LIVES INSTTHED. 

.lOINT LIFE FOLIOIES LSSITED. 

PERMANEN'r PlIOTECTION A(LVTNST LAPSES (;PANTED. 

A rr Vx A r n iv e fa r ^littes . 

Agents find it reinunerali ve ainl easy to work 
for this Coinpanw 

Please write for full particulars to — 

R. G. DAS & CO., 

Phone Cal. 5726 & 5727. Managers. 

For Fire and Motor Car insurances consult 

National Fire & General Insurance Co-, 

LIMITED. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 

7, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

R. G. DAS & CO., 

Managers. 


Phone Cal. 5726 & 5727. 



NEW ZEALAND 

INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

INCORPORATED IN NEW ZEALAND. 

ESTABI.ISHED 1859. 

Paid Up Capital - - - £ 1 , 500 , 000 . 

Total Assets Exceed ^ £ 3 , 000 , 000 . 

The Transacts : — 

FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, MARINE, 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
MOTOR CAR & TRANSIT INSURANCE ' 
AT CURRENT RATES. 


For Quotations 'Please to ; — 


The Manager tor India, 

26, DALHOUSIE SQUARE (WEST), 
CALCUTTA. 


The Resident Manager, 
28/32, BANK STREET, 
FORT, BOMBAY. 


The Resident Manager, 
RANGOON. 



OUR "SUN" BRAND OUT-SHINES 
ALL OTHERS. 

THERE ARE SUGARS AND SUGARS, 
BUT ONLY ONE 

MAJIIOWLI A. 

AT WHICH PLACE 

THE MOTILAL PADAMPAT 
SUGAR MILLS Co., Ltd. 

PRODUCE SOME OF THE 

FINEST SUGARS MADE IN INDIA 

P.Y 

INDIAN LABOUR 

AND WITH 

INDIAN CAPITAL. 


APPLY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


Lctter-i Ui — Tfh fjrdhii* — 

MAJHOWLIA, P.‘ O. “MOTIPAT", 

B. & N. W. Rly. MAJHOWLIA (B. N. W.) 

CHAMPARAN Dist., 


BIHAR 



I. G-. N. & Rly. Co, Ltd. 

(Incorporated in England.) 

AND 

R. S. N. Co, Ltd. 

(Incorporated in England.) 

Send your Sugar to Calcutta, E. Bengal, 
Assam and the Districts of Sylhet and 
Cachar by the Cheapest route, i.c. by River. 


Accelerated Services. 
Delivery 

and 

Re-booking arrangements undertaken by us at 


13.4RU.\j Str. Gii.4T 
Devasi.a 

Uevelg.\n,i Str. Gjt.at 
Palez.\ Str. Guat 
Semaria Str. Gjjat 
liuxAR Ghat 


B. e'c N. W. Rly. 


E. I. Ely. 


To all our Services. 


For Freight Rates etc., address : — 

Messrs. KILBURN & CO., 

Managing Agents : 

I. G. N. & RY. CO., LTD., 

4, Pairlie Place - . - - CALCUTTA. 



THE VULCAN INSURANCE C£, LI? 

Head Office : 

Jehangrir Wadia Buildini^, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 

(ESTABLISHED 1919). 

Authorised Capital - - Rs. 3,00,00,000. 
Subscribed Capital - - ,, 1,53,20,700. 

FIRE - MARINE - ACCIDENT. 

PROMPT and GENEROUS 
SETTLEMENT of CLAIMS. 

Chief Agents : 

Principal Towns in India & East Africa. 

Managing Agents : 

J. G. Setalvad & Co. 


Before insuring your life 
It will pay you 
To Consult : — 
















Head Office : 
"Stephen House”, 

4, Dalhousie Square, 

CALCUTTA. 


WANTED AGENTS : — On Salary and/or liberal Commission. 



BHHRflT SUGAR WILLS, 

LIMITED. 


FACTORY : 

Sidhwalia, - P. O. Sidhwalia. 

(Dist. Saran. B. & N. W. Rly.) 


FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


PURE AND REFINED SWADESHI SUGAR, 
YOU CANNOT DO BETTER 
THAN PURCHASE 
OUR SUGAR 


Managing Agcnift : — 

BIRLA BROS. LTD., 

8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 


CALCUTTA. 



From Start to Finish 


DUNN’S RflTNl Lint 

PURE and WHITE 

FOR THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


From 

BUILDING THE FACTORY HOUSE 

REFINING SUGAR 

USED ALL OVER INDIA 

BY 

THOSE WHO CARE FOR QUALITY 


For rates and other particulars ; 

^PV^V fo : — 

T. C, DUNNE, 

Proprietor, 

Katni Lime Works, 

KATNI, a P. 



THE 

ROMANCE OF JUTE 

THIS IS THE TITLE OE A WELL- 
KNOWN BOOK ON THE GROWTH 
OE THE JUTE INDUSTRY, THOUGH 
WHEN T'E WAS WRITTEN WE HAD 
Nf)T rf)MMENCED MAKING 

•lU'I'K; fAlU’F/l’S, ASANS. DJ^CK- 

(’lIAIIt BACK, CAMP CHAIU ami STO07, 
(’KOTir, WTATliCASJO CAKJ'JCTS BUBAAB]) 
STBtBorNBS, HTni:'l'CHKB CI,(_)TH, DOOB 
-MATS, AJATTINC.S, B,t. , V:Tr. 

Jk X'ArtKUN P()i'i'ii\n CrioTci'; A'ahietie.s and 

ATTR ACTIVE JIesKJNS. STJ{0N(1. Ol'EAELE AND 
•; ('iiEAi' Enotcii to SriT aee Pockets, 

tOQ OCO C/OO 

Cai) Jfe had of (hr foUoivi o<j Aifevix : 

(1) GOYINDRAM SUNDERMAL, 

Naya Katra^ Delhi ; 

(2) PRAN NATH & CO., 

17 18, Vishnu Bazar, Cloth Market, Delhi ; 

(3) Messrs. GIRRAJ DHARAN RASTOGI & SONS, 

Parshottam Das Shashtri Lane, Lucknow ; 

(4) THE INTERNATIONAL TRADING SYNDICATE, 

Chamarajpet, Bangalore City ; 

(5) Mr. CHAND BAHADUR, 

Lashkar, (Gwalior). 

The Birla Jute Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. 


Birlapur P. O. 


( 24 Parganas, ) 



INDIAN STEEL 


AND 



TATA STEEL 

HELPS TO BUILD UP 

INDIA’S NEWEST INDUSTRY SUGAR. 


The following Su^av Mills have been fabricaiecl 
out of Tata Steel 

1. Ori)ii SriiAii Mill. 

2. ITim'ki! (Saxiils Si’i; \u Mji.ls. 

3. 1)iia:\ii*vii Sigak Factory. 

4. SotJTii IJiHAii Sul All Mills. 
o. JJenlal Sul All Mills. 

(J. Lux.mi SuLAi! IMili.s. 

7. Neuli SucLUi Factory. 

«. JjAL.MlAMrUll SuiLVU FACTORY, 
n UaTNA SUOAJl Factohy. 

10. Poi'ULAR SlUiAii Factory. 

11. Seksaria Su(;ak ]\Iills. 

1-2. Di.^.mond Sldl\r AIills. 

14. ^Ilxi)ER\v.\ Sue; All Mills. 

14. (U^XEsii Su(;ar Mills. 

1.5. LIuruwal Suo.ui .Mills. 

16. A'lsJixi; iSuoAR JMills. 

17. HiiAR.vT Su<;aj: Mills. 

J-S. H. K. Sloar Factories. 

10. Helsuxd SuiLVR (’o., ]yrj). 

20. DAiiiiiiAxoA SucAii (_'o., Ltd. -SAKur Mii.l. 

21. Daruhaxua Sular Co.; Ltd. — Ldh.vt Mill. 

22. Xkw Swadeshi Sloar Mills, Ltd, 

24. Purxea Sugar C^o.-, Ltd.— Sem a !*ur Mill. 

24. Motilal Padami’at Sugar Mills, 

25. Shree Haxumax Sugar Milt.. 



The New India Assurance 

Company Limited. 

ESTABUISHED 1919. 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-Up Capital 
Total Assets 
Claims paid Exceed 


. 6 , 00 , 00 , 000 . 
3 , 56 , 05 , 275 . , 
71 , 21 , 055 . 
1 , 56 , 90 , 992 . 

. 5 , 00 , 00 , 000 . 


The Large.st Indian Cum])osite Insurance 
Company Avhicli lias a world wide oi'ganisaliou 
and is classed aniony; llio hist class Foreign 
Companies in (heir own countries — the reason for 
(his is its undoubted securily and conservative 
method of ll•ausactiag business. 

The CoMrANV Ta.\NSACTS 

1-1 h’E, LIFE, MAllINE, MOTOR, EARTHQUAKE, 
IRANSIT, IJAGGAOE, BURGLARY, ALL 
RISKS, FIDELITY, LIFT, HORSE, 
WORKINIEN S COMl’ENSATION, 

Etc., Etc. 


For further particulars apply : — 

lOO, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 



ASSICURAZIONl QENERAH 

The General Insurance Company, Ltd., of Trieste & Venice 

flncorpoiated m llalyV 


Total AiisetB 
at 31-12-32 
(at Current Rate of 
Exchange) 
Exceed 

£27.000,000 
Claims Paid 
£ I 5 0,000,000 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S SOUNDEST 

and — - 

MOST POWERFUL COMPOSITE 
INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 

The Company has pleasure in announcing the Opening of its 

BRANCH OFFICE FOR INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 

XT 

2, DALHOUSIE, EAST, ; : CALCUTTA 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘aENERALI* ; Telephone : CALCUTTA 1491 


Capital Fully Patd up 

£ 1 , 000,000 

(at Current Sterling 
Rate of Exchange) 

Annual Premium 
Income Exceeds 

£1 0 . 000.000 




BUY BENGAL AND RANEEGUNJ— FIELD COAL 

AND 

Economise your Costs 

Apply : KHAS JHERIA COLLIERY CO. 

P. O. JHERIA, E. 1. RAILWAY. 

For the following collieries: 

JHARIA COAL. FIELD. 

(l) Central Kirkend Colliery. 

( 1 5 Seam). 

{2) East Balliary Colliery. 

(16 Seam). 

(3) East Bhalgora Colliery. 

(12 & 14 Seam). 

(4) Sendra Bansjora Colliery . 

(12 & 13 Seam). 

(5) Khas Jharia Colliery. 

(First Grade Coal). 

(6) East Khas Jharia Colliery- 

(12 Seam Coal). 

(7) Selected Jharia Colliery. 

(8) East Bhuggatdih Colliery. 

( 1 2 Seam Coal). 

(9) East Ena Colliery. 

(12 Seam Coal). 

RANEEGUNJ COAL FIELD, 

(1) Sitalpur Colliery. 

(Jambad Seam) 

Selected Colliery. 

(2) Jambad ICajora Colliery. 

(First Grade Coal). 





THE EAST INDIA 
JUTE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


All dealings in jute relating to this Ejcchange should 
be transacted through Brokers who are members of 
THE EAST INDIA JUTE ASSOCIATION and contracts 
in respect hereof should be obtained on the official 
contract forms prescribed by the Association and are 
subject to its Articles of Association and the Bye-laws 
made thereunder. The Association or the Tribunal of 
Arbitration cannot recognise any dealings for which written 
contracts in the specified form are not passed. 

A list of Members can be obtained from the Secretary ^ 

EAST INDIA JUTE ASSOCIATION 

2. ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE. 

CALCUTTA 

with, if desired, the authorised scale of coramissiou, 
and a copy of the Bye-laws. 



OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANTAGEOUS BUYING 


Central Market of the 
Czechoslovak Industry : 

PRAGUE INTERNATIONAL SPRING FAIR. 

March 1 1 th to March 18th, 1934. 

Our Enquiry Service will be pleased 
to give you any information required 
on Czechoslovak Trade and Indus- 
try at any time, free of charges. 


For jull particulars apph to : — 


THE DIRECTION OF THE FAIR PRAGUE, 

VI L, Fair Place. 


Or 

Mr. M. P. GANDHI M.A., F.R.E.S., F.S.S. 

Hony. Repres€t\tative of The Prague International Sample Fair Ltd. 

135, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

who will also he glad to send you, on request, a copy 
of the illustrated Prospectus. 



telephone : cal. 6966 


TELEGR.“SKODASTEEL"CAL 


COMPLETE SUGAR FACTORIES 

REFINERIES, DISTILLERIES, Etc. 

sni>j)ly (-(uiiploii' ])lanl for fully 
equipped Cant' Su^ai* P'actories 
i'inl) 0 (lyjn,n: tho niosi n]>-lo-(lai<' prar- 
for ('oonomical runninti:. 

Tho wholt' Plan.1 is Manufaclurt'd in 
oiir own Woiks ensuiin^ sal isfac*loi‘y 
and economical erection. 

We can quote to our own Specifica- 
tio]is or {() clienis i*(‘qu irenients. 

Our rt'sidi'iil Caiu^ Milling Plant 
Pn^j^iiieer is always available for 
consultation and advict' free of cost. 

Manufacl nrt'rs of plant for Gur and 
White Su,"ar PefnU'rit^s, Distilling 
Plant, etc. 

Send your enquiries to : — 

SKODA (lAIDlA) LTD. 

8, Royal Exchange Place, - - CALCUTTA. 

Telephone Cal. 6966. Telegram “SKODASTEEL”. 

POST BOX 2377. 



ALUMINIUM 

IN ALL FORMS 


CASTINGS and CONTAINERS 
of all descriptions 

For better Light and Protection from 
weather, paint your Factories with 
ALUMINIUM PAINT. 

It is CHEAP and ECONOMICAL. 



CROWN BRAND 
PURE ALUMINIUM . 



JEEWANLAL (1929) LTD. 

CALCUTTA - BOMBAY - RANCOON - MADRAS. 





The Indian Globe Insurance Co., Ltd, 

Has been established under very propitious circumstances 
at a time when the air is surcharged with 
Swadeshi spirit. Its main object is to 
serve the national cause at the 
right moment. 


FIRE, MOTOR CAR, LIFE INSURANCES 
ARE DONE 

Board oi Directors, 

1. Mil. MATiiriiADAS N’isvx.ii Kiinsi.ii, .i.i-., (^iiamimax. 

2. ,, HoiiMASji F. ( Ni^mmissahiat. 

3. ,, Pi:itSlU)TTAiM JlVAXDAS. 

4. Kai JJAHAhri: J \(aiAi. Ua.ia. 

5. Mil. OllIK)TAl.Al. \'l.SSAX.)I 3 lAlA.I AM. 
li. ,, M riAlA,) ( ^MISONDAS. 

7 . A'jjavsinti ( JoviND.n. 

Falci’Tta Local Advj.soky JJoaim). 

L ,). N. IjAsc, Fs(ji{. 

2. 8eT11 GoN'IXDRAM MaoXIRAM liAXCAD. 

3. SlllDAll ML'LOKUA.I Ladii ASlXCir JlCDI 

4. TiuiiiiovAXDAs ILuacii axd. 

5. SkTII MoJIANLAL LALLO(K'IIAXI). 

G. Kai Lauaduii Jacmal Ha.ia. 

Managing Agents : 

VIJAYSINH GOVINDJI & Go., 

28, APOLLO STREET, 
BOMBAY. 


Head Office: 

28, Apollo Street, Fort, 

BOMBAY. 


Branch OfTicc: 
86E, Clive Street, 

CALCUTTA. 



SUGAR. 

FOWLER DIESEL ROTARY PLOUGH 

“GYROTILLER.” 


REDUCE 

YOUR 

aiLTIVATIMJ 

COSTS 

BY 

50 Per Coni. 



INCREASE 

YOUR 

SUGAR 

YIELDS 

BY 

30 Per Cent. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL CULTIVATING MACHINE EVER INVENTED. 
COMPLETE SUGAR CULTIVATION IN ONE OPERATION, 


JOHN FOWLER & Co., (Indio) Ltd , 

FOWLER BUILDING, 

P. O. Box 654, BOMBAY. 




HURUMCHAND 

ELECTRIC STEEL CO., LTD 


30, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 
'Phone Cal. 4606. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST STEEL BOILER PIPES 
AND SPECIALS 
BLOW DOWN ELBOWS 
BENDS 
TEES 

FLANGES, ETC., ETC. 

HIGHEST QUALITY 
CAST STEEL 

Tested to the requirements of the 
INDIAN BOILER ACT. 

Works ; 

SWINHOE STREET, BALLYGUNGE. 

’Phone Park 549- 



The Industrial & Prudential Assurance 

Company, Limited. 

J1i:a]j Office : 

Jehang'ir Wadia Building*, Fort, Bombay- 
Special Benefits 

Large Bonuses to Policy holders 

DisAjniJTv Oi.ACsF Fhei: of Exteas. Ai ToMATif' Nox-FoiiFEiTUKE. 

Plans to suit all. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims. 

For particulars write to Head Oiiice 
OR 

M. M. BHAGAT & CO., 

12, Dalhousie Square, - - - - CALCUTTA. 

25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE’ 

The Indian Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd. 

liiiH ovri- (AvoiitV' livi' yi'iirs oi' sooiully loaiianfd 

iiiid sii))staj>tial ^rowtli niul<‘r tlju Cliairiuansliip oi’ 
Sir M iiinnolniudas Itainji, K(. Tlio iollnwiiio; lio-nros measure 


I'onsisl'L'ul 

ailAMiKM' in tilt' 

Company s 


Year 

Income 

Reserves 

Dividend 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid. 

1908 

71,821 

35,000 

S% 

1911 

61,369 

1,23,000 

7.r/e 

1916 

71,812 

2,11,121 

er/ 

1921 

91,378 

3,14,000 

7.V% 

1926 

87,829 

5,75,000 

- 135% 

1932 

1,36,414 

7,48,000 

15% 


Total Funds Exceed Rs. 12,00,000. 
Share the Prosperity of this growing Office by taking out 
a Life Policy or an Agency. 

Full Particulars From 

G. L. DESAI, B. A., LIFE MANAGER 

ihn'l ijilici —1], Bank Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 



LARGE STOCKS OF ALL 

MILLS & ENGINEERS’ STORES 

ARE ALWAYS HELD FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

ESPECIALLY FOR 

SUGAR /niLLS. 

“Ki.TXianuT” Stkam Jointixc. 

K LT X( ; EE S E A 'r I .ESS A" A L V ES . 

Ketx»;ee IIefiaex AVatee (Jaeci^s. 

(Jem 'rrniE liursiiEs <!s: Sceapees. 

(/oEKixs Va(ikix(;s — Steaat AA'atee. 

('esii ('rsii Sheets. 

C ^ E XTR I V i '( ; A E Sit i :ets . 

CiAiEj]': (1 lasses. 

A^acei^m Tax (Classes. 

Settlixh Taxk (.1 lasses. 

SiLiiT (Jlasses — O v \E TJec’TAXheeae. 

liOTLE.E TV)()E -IoIXTS. 

( -oEEHH \TEi) Joint Kixhs. 

(J\T'(;e (jii.Ass Veootoes. 

ACT EM Te ESSE EE (jAIKiES. 

Drop Skjht Feed T.ep.eie \toes. 

Tele -Pale Lt p.reators. 

Rttjsiiee Fjltee FpwFCss 1?in<,‘s. 

KuERER liELTINi;. 

IjEt.t Dricssixo. 

“U’' LEATIFERS FOPt Hydeaelies. 

Pemj’ Leatttee JJttjkets. 

IXTrCEFAXKED WlHE Ni:TTIXc; I'OP AA'IXDDW 

(iEAP.DS Fexcixd. 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 

Send us Your Enquiries Quality & Service, 

G. F. PLAYFAIR & CO., 

27-7, Waterloo Street, . CALCUTTA. 

Telegrams. Telephone. 

“FODDER.” CAL. 616. 



AND 


MARIOLLE 

PARIS 


Works at ; 

ST. QUENTIN - - - - 

DAMMARIE-LES-LYS - 
FERRIERE-LA-GRANDE 

PRONARD 

BONZOURILLE - - - 

SONGLAND 

Cowi'plete Sugar Factories 


DISTILLERIES 

for production of absolute alcohol 
from molasses 


For iull particulars apply to: — 

W. H. MARTIN, Ltd., 

BOMBAY Post Box 9 


Sole Itepresentalii'e in India. 



SUGAR MACHINERY 

COMPLETE PLANTS ; REPAIRS & RENEWALS. 


JUTE AND COTTON MILL WORK 
A SPECIALITY. 

QUOTATIONS FOR 

ALL KINDS OF ENGINEERING RENEWALS 
AND/OR REPAIRS, CASTINGS, FORGINGS, 
WELDING, Etc., Etc. 

Stfbi/iiUf'd on a cation — 



6, LYONS RANGE. 

CALCUTTA. 



Among Thrills of 

Cold meat her Life — 

is no doubt H daily bath in hot water. Few people 
realise how a wrong Soap mars this thrilling ex- 
perience. The most ideal wash-toilet of the hot 
weather proves an egregious nuisance in the humid 
atmosphere of winter. 

GLYGERO’ 

IS PRE-EMINENTLY THE 
COLD-WEATHER SOAP. 

'Glycoro’ the Transparent 
Glycerine Soap witli the 
NASCO Hall-mark of 
(jualiiy behind it meets 
all the rei(uirements of a. 
perfect. Glycerine soap 
and is therefore accepted 
as the ideal soaji of its 
kind even by the most fastidious users. 



National Soap and Chemical Works Ltd., 

CALCUTTA. 


Head Office .- -CALCUTTA. 


Branches : BOMBAY ; 


DELHI : 


RANGOON. 



ARE YOU 

SAFEGUARDING 

YOUR 

INVESTMENTS? 


The oil ill your Mill is iiiveslmeiiL ! If \ou were 
placing money in a Hank or in securities you would 
insist u])on having it adequately safeguarded. 



Your invesinieiit in Lubricants 
need protection loo. Elinuiiate un- 
necessary expenditure and ensure 
efficiency by using “TEXACO”. 
Consult us on your Lubrication pro- 
bJeins. 


Experienced Engiiu'ers will serve you and make 
recommendations. 


Write us to-day for full paiiiculars of 


TEXACO 


THE LUBRICANT OF DISTINCTION. 


THE TEXAS CO. (India), LTD. 

I INCORPORATED IN U. S. A. ) 


Head Office BOMBAY. 

Branch Oiiices: — CALCUTTA, MADRAS, KARACHI. 
Telegrams; “TEXACO.” 



BLAIRS LIMITED 


INCORPORATING 


BLAIR CAMPBELL & McLEAN, Ltd. 
HARVEY ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., 

McONlE HARVEY & Co., Ltd., & A. & P. W. McONlE. 


GLASGOW ENGINEERING WORKS, 

GOVAN, GLASGOW. 

Tel. Address :-<'Clazon" : : : GLASGOW. 



DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

oi- 

COMPLETE SUGAR PLANTS 


ON PROCESSES 

JR/ES 

CARBON 

r PLANTS. 




THE INDIAN SMELTING & REFINING CO., LTD. 

WofU ; MAZAGAON BOMBAY, Office: BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY. 


Only Guaranteed 
with 

Hcgistercd 
TRADE mark 

BE.ARINQ METAL 



As per Indian State Railway Specification 


(tI; \i{ Tin Com ii.n i s 6% 

1m)K' OhDINAKY HEVKINliS 
(('.INS, dll. At SniiAK’ CkU‘'Hi:ks) 

No. 

6 

( '.n \ K \NTi:i.i) Tin CoNTiiNT«; 10' ' 
J'OK LiGii'r CoMjuis'i lo.N Hngi.nes 

No. 

10 

G\iak ANTiiiiii Tin Conti n'is 20 ' 
J'OK CoMIU’.S'l ion liNl'.lNKS 
(Cimni'; dii. bi Ivekosent Motor) 

No. 

20 

Cii’AK’ v\'i i':;i> Tin Contents 42% 
J’OK Heavy Beakim'.s 

No. 

42 

Ah per Indian Slate Railway Specification 

Ci oAKANTici-n Tin Contents 60% 
JTik l.ojoMi’ii I yks, Heavy 
Ste.vm Engines 

No. 

60 

(ii ; akanteeo Tin ContIiNts 83% 
I’OK Hevviest Bevuinv.s 

No. 

83 

di AK vNTivi-;!) Tin CgntilN'is 90% 
J'oK S'J'EKM iSi Wa'JEK Tdkhines 
D iEsiiii s, High Ci.ass Motok 

No. 

90 


CaK liNGlNES 


Under Permanent Scientific Supervision of an Expert Metallurgist 

Prices and full Alanufacturing Progiam on Application to 

Sole Selling Agents for Bengal, Bihar and Orissai Assam, United Provinces 

P Box 2267 FRAXCIS K1.FIN Phone Calcutta 3551 

1, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 


:vJHTALS with GUARAMT.KH .fin L''-^N':'r:NTS 


On Indian Stores Department, Railway & Army Headquarters Lists. 



QUALITY is the secret of SUCCESS 
all over the world. 

SUGAR FACTORIES, DISTILLERIES. 

ICE FACTORIES AND BAKERIES 

manufactured by our EXPERTS, 
are of the HIGHEST QUALITY, 

We are oue of the BUILDERS 

OK THE 

JAVA CANE SUGAR INDUSTRY, 
and have served this industry for more than 
fifty years uninterrupted upto this day. 

Machineries supplied by us 40 years ago 
are still working satisfactorily. 

Machineries supplied by us recently include 
all the latest improvements. 

We manufacture complete plants 
according to the latest methods of working, entirely 
in our own works. 

All kinds of pumps, steam engines and boilers- 

WORLD RENOWNED FOR QUALITY 

ASK US FOR IvXPFRT ADVISE IF YOU WANT TO 
EXTEND OK TO ALTER YOUR FACTORY. 

Hallesche Maschioenfabrik und Eisengiesserei 

HALLE (SAALE)— GERMANY. 

H f'jireseni ative for Tridni 

K. HUESKER, Dipl. Ing. 


WMf 



Phone : Pk. 1868 
Telegrams : 

HALLESCHE, Calcutta. 


‘ MERLIN LODGE” 
9, Gariahat Roadp 
Ballygunge, — CALCUTTA. 





HUKUMCHAND JUTE MILLS, 

LIMITED. 

MANAGING AGENTS: 

SIR SARUPCHAND HUKUMCHAND & Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF HESSIAN FROM 
26' TO 66'— ALSO BAGS OF 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS FOR 
MARKETS. 


REGD. OFFICE:— 

30. CLIVE STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 

MILLS:— 

HALISAHAR, NAIHATI 


Jf 


Tele. Address : — RAOR AJA 



The sugar mills in Java and in the Philippines 
cannot think of a better transmission helting than 

“COPPER Oyra” Rubber Belting, 

manufactured by Pioneer Rubber Mills of San Francisco. 
The name "COPPER QUEEN** on a belt furnishes the 
most satisfactory guarantee that it is made of the finest 
ingredients and workmanship and that it is backed by the 
unqualified endorsement and reputation of the Pioneer 
Rubber Mills 


A new development in rubber belting construction, 
based on years of careful observation of transmission 
belting in actual operation under many different conditions, 
is represented by Pioneer Rubber Mills* 


“COPPER KING” Rubber Belling 


which is a "SUPER** Rubber Transmission Belt. This 
belt is pre-eminently suitable for sugar CENTRIFUGAL 
drives 


"COPPER QUEEN** & "COPPER KING** are worth 

their weight in gold from every conceivable point of view 
and a trial is recommended. 

For further particulars and descriptive literature 
apply to — 


DAS & COMPANY, 

SELLING AGENTS FOR 

Pioneer Rubber Mills of San Francisco. 

T.LEGR»«s : 22. CANNING STREET. telephone : 

PHOTOPLAY. Calcutta. CALCUTTA. CALCUTTA - asse. 



KESORAM COTTON MILLS, 

LIMITED. 


USE KESORAM CLOTH 

AND 

Promote development of indigenous concerns. 

Mill managed; controlled and financed only by Indians. 

Excellent designs of Cloth 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Managing Agents : 

KESORAM COTTON MILLS, LTD. 

8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA. 



SILVERTOWN LUBRICANTS (INDIA) LTD. 


SPECIALISTS 

IN 

HIGH GRADE 


LUBRICANTS 


Sugar Mills. 


Chartered Bank Buildings, 
CALCUTTA. 



SUGAR 

MILLS 

FOR 

PLANT AND ACCESSORIES, 
BUILDINGS, ELECTRICAL 
EOUIPMENT AND INSTALLATIONS, 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, Etc 

Send us your Enquiries. * 

MECHANICAL., ELECTRICAL AND STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 

METAL. OIL AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS. 


Ball1te^ LauHHe & G).. Ltd. 


103, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 

SUGAR MILL SPECIALISTS. 



BLAIRS LIMITED 

INCORPORATING 

BLAIR CAMPBELL & McLEAN, Ltd. 
HARVEY ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., 

McONIE HARVEY & Co., Ltd., & A. & P. W. McONIE. 


GLASGOW ENGINEERING WORKS, 

GOVAN, GLASGOW. 

Tel. Address : — “Blazon” : ; GLASGOW. 



DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

OK 

COMPLETE SUGAR PLANTS 
SULPHITATION & CARBONATATION PROCESSES 

ALSO 

WHITE SUGAR REFINERIES 

WITH 

“BLAIRITE” VEGETABLE CARBON 

COMPLETE DISTILLERY PLANTS. 


